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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

Cpon  Seven  of  the  Eseaye  in  this  volume^  as  originally  published  ;  now  revised 
and  enlarged,  tciih  the  addition  of  Three  new  Essays. 

**  Hub  is  no  ooinmoa>plaoe  book.  There  is  a  Tiraoity  and  foroe  about  the  style,  as 
wen  as  an  originality  and  freshness  about  the  thoughts,  which  make  it  anything  bat 
uullrejwiing;  while  tbere  is  a  fund  of  information  in  the  work  on  Tarious  subjeots 
eoonected  with  ruligiun  which  readers  it  as  iustructive  as  it  is  interesting.  Had  this 
work  appeared  ULder  the  name  of  a  dignitary,  or  a  politioiao,  or  a  celebrity  of  aay 
sort,  it  wonld  hare  made  what  certain  literary  liners  coll  a  *  sensation.*  There  is  an 
acatene54>  of  perception  and  an  analyi^is  so  searching  in  some  of  the  author's  thoughts 
that  remind  one  of  Pascal  and  Port  RojaL  'V^  e  do  most  heartUy  commend  this  admir- 
able Tolume.  It  cannot  fail  to  create  a  sound  and  healthy  sentiment  on  snbjeets 
which  passion  warps  and  prejudice  clouds  in  the  preseut  day." — Th«  Press. 

"  These  esssays  are  entitivd,  in  our  judgment,  to  a  standard  work  among  the 
rdigkms  literature  of  the  age.  Christians  of  all  douominations  would  do  well  to 
become  pt>9se5sed  of  them."— The  Standard. 

"This  is  a  book  worth  readily.  We  have  perused  it  with  no  ordinary  pleasure, 
for  it  is  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind.  It  is  replete  with  sound  wisdom ;  and 
cT«ry  page  shows  a  power  of  intellect,  a  fertility  of  genius,  and  a  largen  ess  of  soul 
vhich  cannot  but  attract  the  reader.  It  is  a  book  for  these  times.  We  recommend 
it  strongly  as  a  relume  that  ought  to  be  read."— The  National  Standard. 

"  Will  repay  an  attentive  perusal."— Scottish  Otiardtan. 

'*  Of  these  ecsajs  we  may  say  that  they  deal  with  their  subjects  from  the  author's 
point  of  riew  generally  in  a  masterly  and  original  manndt." — Clerical  Journal. 

**  These  eesays  are  rery  ably  written.  The  reasoning  is  close  and  logical,  and 
eharacttrizid  by  extreme  fairness  and  candour.  Throughout  the  Toluine  there  is 
Kuch  originality  of  thought,  and  happiness  of  style  and  expression." — Morning 
Bera'd. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  VBiESS^^eontinued. 

"  This  series  of  essays  on  s'  me  of  the  most  vital  errors  of  the  day,  from  the  pen  of 
soprofonnd  a  theolr*gian  as  Mr.  Jenner,  cannot  but  be  welo  me  at  a  time  so  rife 
with  oontroTsrsy  as  the  pre^nt  We  commend  them  to  our  readers,  both  for  the 
Bomidness  of  their  theol-  gy  and  the  abUity  with  which  they  hare  been  penned." — 
Cfcuroh  and  Stats  Goxstts. 

"  Of  the  essnyti,  the  mnit  Talnable  and  instmotlTe  are  those  on  Sacramental 
Bfloa<qr,  and  "  the  Conflict,"  or  "  Ime  Cross."   In  these  he  has  embodied  in  terse  and 
▼igorons  language  the  principles  and  doctrines  he  had  taught  from  the  pnlpit."— Ths 
John  Bull. 

"Expresses  hin  opini'mji  wi'h  clearness  and  ability."— Jlfoniirvy  Po«f. 

"  A  Tery  well  wrii  ten  and  instruotiTu  work,  well  worth  the  profound  attention  of 
all  persons."— Ths  Estord. 

"  Written  in  a  denr  and  rigorous  style,  every  line  of  it  indicatinfi:  that  it  proceeds 
ftom  the  pen  of  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  Chrii>tian."— Jfommgi  ^dv«r<tiier. 

"  Mr.  Jenner  is  a  man  of  tho'ifrht,  with  a  dash  of  orifrinal  genius  in  him.  The 
book  is  marked  by  super  or  iuformati<in."— THs  ChrUtian  Witness. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  the  ablest  works  that  has 
appeared  on  the  present  agitated  relidrious  questions.  All  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
ought  to  Ptudy  it  carefulb  ."—The  Bulwark. 

"  Amidst  all  the  «iiM)u-sion  that  has  recently  taken  >laco  in  regard  to  Tr ic- 
tarianism  and  Popery,  little  has  b«.en  done  to  lay  bare  those  peculiarities  of  fallen 
hnman  nature  to  which  they  form  such  cunning  adaptations.  The  great  John  Owen 
has  a  mastorly  sermon  on  olo  V-rrfUch  of  the  subject,  and  Archbishop  Whateley  has 
glanced  at  the  entire  sweep  of  it  in  Lis  usual  powerfully  and  masteily  way ;  but  we 
have  not  seen  anythirg  ^o  clo»e,  so  sifting,  and  bo  fatisfactory,  ns  this  treatise  by 
Mr.  Jenner."     (Name  of  Review  lost.) 

*'  The  essays  are.  as  a  whole,  clear  a'.d  convincing,  showing  much  deep  thought 
and  aente  reasonimr."— T/ie  Patriot. 

'*  We  have  read  much  of  thi^  book  with  sincere  pleasure.  Mr.  Jenner  is  evidently 
a  man  of  of  refined,  rH&pctivo,  and  cultivated  mind.  The  principles  maintained  are, 
in  our  view,  generally  souud :  tho  tone  aud  temper  are  healthy  ;  and  the  arguments 
are  oonduvted  with  calmtiei>^  and  strength.  It  is  a  book  for  many,  and  ospocially  for 
those  of  educated  mindn  who  are  seeking  light  on  the  subjects  discussed."— Ths 
EeUatie. 

"  We  consider  that  wo  do  our  p-irt  n  simply  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  fountain  at  which  lif  no  iucline«l)  they  may  quench  their  thirst ;  aud  we  can  assure 
them  that  it  bubb^OR  viiroroii? ly,  tiow«  freely,  aud  that  the  watur.s  are  pure,  and,  to 
our  taste,  healthy  hiuI  life-giving." — Mai'Utone,  Chatham,  and  Canterbury  Journal. 

*'  One  of  Truth's  most  splcmtid  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  culm  investigation 
and  the  patient  force  of  thuu;,'ht.  '1  ho  Church  of  England  owes  Mr.  Jenner  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  these  m)t.-<t«:rly  e-<says."— lilsssjr  Standard. 

These  are  all  the  notic-s,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  by  the  public  press,  of  seven 
of  these  essays  wheu  they  appeare<i  in  their  original  form ;  except  by  one  pajter,  which 
enrtly  dismissed  them  with  the  siugle  observation — 

*'  Mr.  Jenner's  essays  are  not  worth  the  trouble  they  take  in  endeavouring  to 
oomprehend  them." 

The  name  of  this  journal  is  withheld  onl}  out  of  :\  charitable  considoration. 
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NOTICES     OF    THE     PRESS. 

"The  poems  of  this  volume  are  carefully  written ;  they  are  full  of  thoHglit, 
and  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  examples  of  recent  poetry.  Speaking 
of  them  as  a  whole,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  them  a  high  meed  of 
prti>c." — Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 

**  No  one  can  open  Mr.  Jenner  s  handsome  volume,  and  glance  at  the 
contents,  without  feeling  that  he  has  the  '  ring*  of  a  true  poet  about  him  ;  and 
with'Mit  being  attracted  at  almost  every  page  with  some  musical  line,  or  refined 
poetical  sentiment.'* — The  Clerical  Jour  mil. 

**Thls  volume  is  got  up  in  a  peculiarly  chaste  and  elegant  style,  devoid  of 
evcrjthing  ornate  or  pretentious.  *A  Summer's  Eve's  Contemplation'  is  genuine 
poetry,  abounding  with  brilliant  conceptions,  and  characterized  by  graceful  and 
harmonious  versification." — The  Examiner. 

**  Much  to  praise,  and  little  to  find  fault  with." — The  IVestmifister  Revitw, 

'*  The  author  of  this  volume  displays  many  attributes  of  the  tiue  poet.  He  is 
luit  a  mere  versifier,  nor  a  composer  of  metrical  conceits.  He  is  touched  with 
tJM:  great  inspiration  of  the  muse.  He  combines  tenderness  of  feeling,  sympathy 
trih  suffering,  much  pathetic  appreciation  of  human  sentiment,  with  originality 
cf  thought.  The  *  Ode  to  Silence  '  conveys  many  an  indication  of  true  poetry, 
ri.,  freshness  of  subject,  elevation  of  thought,  and  extensive  play  of  fancy. 
but  Mr.  Jenner  excels  most  in  the  true  element  of  the  poet, — pathos,  sympathy, 
aad  tenderness  of  feeling.  The  volume  it  well  fitted  by  the  style  in  which  it 
b  got  np,  as  well  as  by  its  contents,  for  a  place  on  the  drawing-room  table  of 
crery  house  that  would  deserve  the  sacred  name  of  *home.' " — The  Press  and 
:u.  James's  Chronicle. 
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It  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognise  the  many  beauties  of  thought  and 
expression  which  mark  this  poem,  in  common  with  other  productions  of  its 
author ;  yet  we  think  that,  in  some  respects,  it  is  far  surixisscd  in  this  ver)' 
volume  by  several  of  those  minor  pieces  of  which  Mr.  Jenner  modestly  speaks 
in  terms  of  unnecessary  depreciation.  Of  these  wc  regard  the  *Ode  to 
Silence,'  not  merely  as  incomparably  the  best,  but  as  possessing  in  itself 
veiy  superior  merits. " —  The  Record. 

"  His  verses  are  marked  by  refinement  of  feeling,  and  careful,  and  sometimes 
highly  polished  execution.  The  poem  next  in  importance  is  the  *Ode  to 
Silence.'  The  strophe,  or  earlier  part  of  this  ode,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Mr.  Jenner  has  skill  to  use  the  majestic  trumpet,  the  stirring  clarion,  the 
throbbing  harp,  the  pastoral  pipe,  or  the  tender  lute  ;  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  more  of  his  melodies." — The  Methodist  Recorder, 

■ 

**  We  thank  the  author  for  this  able  production,  which  places  him  in  the 
rank  of  poets  bom,  not  made." — The  Methodist  Times. 

**The  subject  is  one  eminently  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  poet,  and  in  Mr. 
Jenner's  hands  it  has  been  most  worthily  and  appropriately  treated." — Maidstone 
Journal. 

"Marked  by  sound  thought  and  real  poetic  feeling.  Some  of  Mr.  Jenner's 
shorter  pieces  are  of  rare  excellence,  and  such  as  any  poet  might  be  ready  to 
acknowledge.  Fine  ideas,  sound  sense,  and  religious  sentiment,  abound  in 
nearly  every  page. " — Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette. 
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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  Work  feels  that  a  brief 
preliminary  statement  with  respect  to  it  may  be,  if 
not  necessary,  at  all  events  not  altogether  out  of 
place. 

Of  the  Essays,  ten  in  number,  of  which  the  volume 
now  consists,  seven  were  published  many  years  ago, 
under  the  title  of  "  Truth's  Conflicts  :  or,  Great 
Questions  of  the  Day,''  and  obtained  a  degree  of 
acceptance  and  of  commendation,  far  beyond  what 
the  writer  ever  anticipated.  If  he  may  judge  from 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  so  many  writers  for  the 
public  press  as  will  be  found  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  volume— coming  as  they  did  from  the 
representatives  of  widely  varying,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, opposing  shades  of  religious  thought  and 
opinion — the  author  ventures  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
the  republication  of  them  in  a  revised  and  enlarged 
form,  with  some  addition  to  their  number,  may  not  be 
wholly  without  justification.  One,  and  one  only,  of 
the  criticisms  will  be  seen  to  be  unfavourable — 
whether  deservedly  so,  or  the  reverse,  the  reader  will 
decide  for  himself.     The  name  of  the  journal  is  not 
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given  in  this  case,  for  reasons  which  may  po^ibly 
suggest  themselves  to  others. 

As  in  his  former  Essays,  so  in  his  fresh  ones,  the 
discovery  and  elucidation  of  Truths  which  is  the  com- 
mon property,  and  ought  to  be  the  common  object  of 
all  men,  has  been  his  one  aim,  without  consciously 
allowing  himself  to  be  biassed  either  for  or  against 
this  party  or  that,  whether  within  the  Church  or  with- 
out. 

To  each  and  all  of  his  unknown  reviewers  he  begs 
to  offer  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  kind 
criticisms,  as  well  as  for  their  generous  commenda- 
tion ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  correct  such  faults 
in  the  original  Essays  as  were  pointed  out  to  him 
when  they  first  appeared. 

Owing  to  a  series  of  distractions,  with  which  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  trouble  the  public,  but  which 
came  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  work  of  preparing 
them  for  publication,  they  had  to  be  sent  forth  with  all 
the  incidental  blemishes  of  haste  upon  their  heads. 
His  only  surprise  is  that,  with  all  their  imperfections, 
they  should  have  received  from  the  press  such  an 
amount  of  encouraging  approval. 

Nor  has  it  been  by  the  public  press  alone  that  he 
has  been  led  to  hope  and  believe  that,  in  that  in- 
stance, he  took  up  his  pen  to  some  good  purpose. 
Many,  very  many,  intimations  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  conveyed  to  him  of  approval  by  men  whose 
high  intellectual  powers,  no  less  than   their   sound 
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religibus  views,  rendered  them  no  mean  judges  of  any 
theological  work  of  far  higher  pretensions  than  his 
own.     Some  of  these  have  passed  away  ;  others  are 
still  living.     To  name  them  might  seem  egotistical ; 
and  it  is,  at  all  events,  unnecessary.     One  among  tfie 
departed  it  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  him  to  name; 
to  wit,  the  late  Right  Honourable  George  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  to  whose 
memory  the  writer  gladly  pays  this  passing  tribute  of 
affectionate  remembrance ;  by  whom,  as  by  several 
others,  he  was  often  strongly  urged  to  write  and  pub- 
lish a  "  Second  Series."     This,  however,  till  now,  he 
has  been  kept  from  attempting,  through  circumstances 
in  his  condition  which  put  him  wholly  out  of  heart 
for  such  an  effort,  not    to  state  that   he  was  fully 
occupied  in  other  and  very  different  pursuits.     A  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  highly  commended  him  by 
letter  for  his  former  Essays,  although  he  left  him  to 
realize   the   truth    of   Juvenal's    remark,    '' Probitas 
laudatur  et  alget!'    The  kindness  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  which  the  author  would 
here  record  his  gratitude,  has  given  a  different  turn 
to  things,  and  the  public  have  the  first-fruits  of  it  in 
the  present  enlarged  volume. 

The  new  Essays  now  added  are  those  respectively 
entitled,  "  TRUTH  :  its  Certainty  and  its  Criteria  ;  " 
•' Religion,  a/M^  its  Dangerousness ;''  and  **Charity  : 
its  Nature,  Relations ^  and  Limits''     These  are  added 
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to  make  the  set  the  more  complete,  and  the  title  has 
been  changed  to  suit  the  somewhat  changed  character 
of  the  volume  through  the  new  subjects  introduced. 

For  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  Essay  on  **  The  Power 
of  Faith*'  he  feels  bound  again  to  acknowledge  himself 
indebted  to  Archdeacon  Hare*s  remarkable  sermons 
entitled  "  The  Victory  of  Faith  "  (he  may  state  this, 
he  trusts,  without  being  considered  as  committed 
thereby  to  all  the  Archdeacon*s  opinions) ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  rest  of  the  Essays,  he  has  had  to 
trace  his  way  through  regions  trodden,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  by  no  one  before  ;  where  no  footprints  of 
others  marked  the  path :  the  principles,  therefore, 
traced  out  in  these  may  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly 
the  fruit  of  his  own  reflections.  Whether  there  is  any 
weight  or  worth  in  them  it  is  not  for  him  to  decide. 
In  some  cases  he  does  not  feel  quite  certain  whether 
the  ideas  were  strictly  his  own,  or  whether  he  caught 
his  inspiration  from  others,  and  only  clothed  them  in 
a  new  dress  after  his  own  fashion.  In  this  latter  case 
(if  there  be  any  such  instances)  he  may  shelter  him- 
self under  the  mantle  of  no  less  a  writer  than  Pascal, 
who  remarks,  **  II  y  a  des  gens  qui  voudroient  qu'un 
auteur  ne  parldt  jamais  des  choses  dont  les  autres 
parl6;  autrement  on  Taccuse  de  ne  rien  dire  de 
nouveau.  Mais  si  les  matier^s  qu'il  traite  ne  sont 
pas  nouvelles,  la  disposition  en  est  nouvelle.  Quand 
en  joue  a  la  paume,  c'est  une  meme  balle  dont  on 
joue   Tun    et    Tautre :    mais   I'un    la    place    mieux. 
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J*aimerois  autant  qu*on  I'accusat  de  se  servir  dc-i 
mots  anciens :  comme  si  les  m^mes  pensdes  ne  fer- 
moient  pas  un  autre  corps  de  discours  par  une  dis- 
position differente,  aussi  bien  que  les  memes  mots 
ferment  d'autres  pens6es  par  les  differentes  disposi- 
tions." Of  one  thing  the  author  feels  very  certain, 
namely,  that  his  work  has  cost  him  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  tliought ;  and  it  is  thought,  not  empty 
verbiage,  that  he  has  studied  to  give  to,  and  awaken 
in,  the  reader.  He  is  fully  aware,  however,  that  in  the 
present  day  too  many  people  prefer  rather  to  read 
what  saves  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking,  than  to 
venture  on  wKat  requires  thought  on  their  own  part. 
If  his  readers  should,  from  this  cause,  be  only  the 
"select  few,*'  he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  has  given  them  some  equivalent,  or 
perhaps  he  should  say  return,  for  their  purchase. 
And,  if  he  only  sets  others  thinking  in  this  unthinkin  j 
age,  his  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  at  Iqast  as 
respects  them,  however  small  may  be  the  profit  to 
himself. 

The  subjects  investigated  in  these  Essays  are  all 
such  as  seemed  to  the  writer  to  require  elucidation, 
and  are  all  of  permanent  interest :  he  trusts,  there- 
fore, that  his  work  may  be  of  permanent  utility. 
He  has  forborne  to  give  the  names  of  the  writers 
from  whom  he  has  quoted  the  numerous  expres- 
sions and  statements  marked  by  inverted  commas^ 
as  containing  error,  lest  by  so  doing  he  should  direct 
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readers  to  "poisoned  fountains."  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  have  all  been  met  with  by  the  author  in 
published  works  of  the  present  century.  It  is  their  doc- 
trines, not  the  writers,  that  his  arguments  have  led 
him  to  expose.  His  one  purpose  has  been  to  follow 
out  Truth  wherever  it  might  lead  him,  and  to  set  it 
forth  by  its  own  evidence.  He  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities forced  upon  him,  not  sought  by  him,  of 
looking  into  the  systems  of  different  parties,  ob- 
serving their  practical  effects,  and  of  learning  the 
hollo wness  and  unreality  of  much  that  passes  for 
religious  truth  in  this  age.  And  it  may  be  that 
God,  by  His  mysterious  dealings  in  subjecting  the 
writer,  as  He  has  done,  to  the  rough  conflicts  of 
party,  and  to  a  peculiar  course  of  discipline,  has 
done  so  in  order  that,  the  blinkers  being  torn  away 
from  his  own  eyes,  he  might  be  able  to  lay  open  to 
others  the  fallacies  that  may  have  escaped  them, 
in  side  influences  to  which  all  through  life  they 
may  have  been  unconsciously  subject.  Being  him- 
self convinced  of  the  fact,  he  has  endeavoured, 
according  to  the  power  given  to  him,  to  make  mani- 
fest the  truth  of  what  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  namely, 
that  "  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  idols  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.*' 
But  men,  unhappily,  become  so  blinded,  and  so  un- 
conscious of  it,  in  the  course  of  years,  by  traditional 
systems,  as  the  author  long  was,  that  they  cannot 
perceive  the  error  of  them  unless  some  startling  blow 
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opens  their  eyes,  that  he  has  very  little  expectation  of 
convincing  the  minds  and  changing  the  views  of  men 
of  a  mature  age,  wedded  to  theories :  still,  he  is  not 
without  hope  that  his  work  may  prove  a  useful  aid 
and  guide  to  his  younger  brethren,  whose  minds  are,  as 
yet,  open  to  conviction  and  to  the  force  of  argument, 
not   having   undergone    the   process    of   theological 
ossification.     That  he  has  not  written  to  support  any 
particular  party,  the  intelligent  reader  will  soon  dis- 
cover.    If  his  arguments  should  bear  more  in  favour 
of  this  class  of  views  than  of  that,  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  greater  inherent  force  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished.    The  proof  of  this  he  leaves  to  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  alone  ;  upon  which  he  thinks  he  may  rely. 
But  so  far  from  writing  merely  to  uphold  the  views  of 
this  or  that  party,  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to 
advance  some  things  that  will,  at  first  sight,  appear 
strange  and  paradoxical  to  more  parties  than  one  ; 
and    will    certainly    run    counter   to   some    received 
opinions.     Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  a  prin- 
ciple may  be  right,  although  it  happens  not  to  be  at 
once  recognized.     Truth  has  seldom  been  recognized 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  but  has  often  met  with  no 
better  resting-place  at  first  than  a  manger,  though  it 
deserved  to  be  nursed  in  a  palace,  and  to  take  its  seat 
at  last  on  the  throne. 

So  one  who  cares  at  all  about  Truth  will  deem  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  he  shall  enquire  after, 
and  search   into,  it  or  not ;  or  will  despise  any  effort, 
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however  feeble  it  may  be,  on  the  part  of  another  to 
ascertain  and  establish  it.  This  has  been  the  one  ob- 
ject, as  it  has  been  the  one  aim,  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  how  far  that 
object  has  been  attained. 


Bekesbourne  Vicarage,  Canterbury. 
October  ist,  1875. 
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ESSAY  I. 

Truth:  its  Certainty  and  its  Criteria,  p.  i. 

Part  I. 

Tku  ni,  the  noblest  object  of  thought,  yet  difficult  of  discovery,  1-3 
— The  various  hindranees  to  it,  3,  4 — If  no  Truth  in  Religion,  al 
men  must  have  believed  in  a  lie,  4,  5 — Man's  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  Truth,  5,  6— Nature  of  religious 
Truth,  6-8 — Lawfulness  of  doubt,  and  how  to  be  treated,  8-10 — 
How  Truth  is  to  be  ascertained,  10-12 — Man's  intuitions  a  proof  of 
1  mth,  12 — To  deny  its  existence  is  to  deny  what  man  cannot  possibly 
know,  13 — Bang,  itself  an  evidence  of  the  certainty  of  Truth,  13, 14 
—Men  of  science  often  have  stunted  souls,  14,  15 — There  is  Truth  in 
all  other  subjects  of  thought,  and  so  there  must  be  m  Religion, 
15,  16— Distinctive  character  of  the  Christian  religion  in  regard  to 
Truth,  16-18 — The  moral  beauty  of  Truth,  19— Everyone  bound  to 
in(|uire  into  it,  19,  20 — Twelve  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity,  21-24. 

The  Criteria  of  Truth,  p.  24. 

Part  II. 

(i.)  Negative  tests  of  Truth  : — General  opinion  no  test  of  Truth,  24,  25 
— Our  own  reason  or  moral  sense,  taken  alone,  no  test  of  Truth, 
25-28 — Simplicity  and  clearness  no  sure  test,  28-30 — The  claim  of 
guidance  by  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  taken  as  a  test  of  Truth,  30-32 
—Neither  the  moral  life  nor  the  intellectual  powers  of  men  to  be  relied 
upon  for  their  views  of  Truth,  32-36— The  claim  of  infallibility  no  test 
of  Truth,  36-38— (ii.)  Positive  tests  of  Truth :— First,  that  a  doctrine 
has  fulfilled  certain  conditions,  38-41 — Itsentiretyand  consistency  with 
itself^  41-44 — That  doubtful  questions  must  be  held  for  a  time  in  sus- 
pense, 44-46 — Will  bear  to  be  followed  out  to  their  consequences,  46- 
49 — Are  analogous  to  other  laws  of  God's  government,  49-52 — ^Tmth 
can  be  perceived  only  through  itself  ¥dthin  its  subject,  and  nyist  be 
lived  to  be  known,  52,  53— T2ie  trsmsccDdcnt  value  of  Troth,  $3'— 

A. 
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Man's  mind  has  lost  its  polarity  in  respect  to  it,  and  require  s  to  be 
polarized  afresh,  54,  $5 — How  done,  and  errors  discriminated  from 
Truth,  54-56. 

ESSAY  II. 
The  Subtelties  of  Error,  p.  57. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Error,  57,  58 — ^Truth:  how  viewed  by 
men  in  general,  59 — How  Error  gets  hold  of  the  human  mind, 
59,  60— Error  takes  Truth  for  its  starting  point,  61,  62 — Error  the 
shadow  of  Truth,  63*66 — Can  assume  many  forms,  66-71 — Its  power 
to  affect  and  influence  men,  71-75 — Propagated  by  infection  rather 
than  by  contagion,  75-79 — Steals  possession  of  the  heart  as  a  passion, 
79-84 — ^Two  classes  of  victims  described,  S4-88 — ^The  true  temper 
required  for  the  discovery  of  Truth,  88-90 — Increasing  dimness  an 
attribute  of  Error,  90 — The  Church  of  Rome  wins  its  way  through 
this,  93,  94— -To  go  into  a  "  state  of  retreat "  the  way  to  increase  it, 
94,  95 — How  to  escape  from  doubts,  and  to  discern  between  the 
Ideal  and  the  Real,  95,  96. 

ESSAY    III. 

The  Ideal  and  the  Real  of  the  Church,  p.  97. 

Vagueness  of  the  term  "the  Church,"  97 — How  described  by  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  97-99^Inconsistencies  of  it  exposed,  99-105 — 
Unduly  exalts  the  clergy,  105,  106 — Extravagant  powers  claimed 
for  it  by  some,  io6-io8^Must  be  tested  by  Holy  Scripture,  108, 
109 — ^The  meaning  of  the  term  "the  Church,"  109 -112— How 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostles,  11 2- 114 — No  specifically  Jewish  terms 
used  for  it  by  them,  114-116 — ^The  basis  of  the  Christian  Church, 
1 16- 1 18 — Christ's  promise  to  be  with  His  Church  alwajrs  to  the 
end  of  the  world  misapplied,  118 — In  what  sense  the  Church  is 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,"  1 19-122 — National  churches 
parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  122,  123  — The  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  Church,  123,  124 — The  true  Apostolic  succession,  124- 
126— Qualification,  the  true  commission,  126-129 — ^What  orders  of 
permanent  ministers  were  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  129,  130— 
Modesty  of  the  Chturch  of  England  when  speaking  of  her  orders  of 
ministers,  130,  131 — Misrepresentations  of  the  powers  she  claims, 
l^i — Wherein  lies  the  efficacy  of  her  ministry,  131,  132— Is  it  in  the 
persons  administering,  or  in  tJie  offices  administered  ?  132. 
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ESSAY  IV. 
Sacramental  Efficacy,  p.  133. 

Sabject  singularly  [simple  yet  singnlarly  mystified,  133 — How  to  be 
dealt  with,  133,  134 — Upon  what  Sacraments  are  made  to  rest  for 
their  efficacy,   i34-i36-~£xpressions  regarding  them  in  Scripture, 
136,  137 — Their  efficacy  not  in  themselves,  I38-I40— In  what  sense 
necessaiy  to  salvation,   140-143 — How  spoken  of  in  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,  143-146 — Summary  of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these, 
147,    148 — How  represented  by  various  writers,  148,  149 — How 
their  extravagant  representations  are  to  be  dealt  with  and  refuted, 
i49f  150— Divinity  has  its  general  principles  as  well  as  philosophy, 
1 50,  151 — Examples  firom  Christ's  own  words,  1 5 1  - 1 54 — His  axioms 
applied  to  the  question,  154,  155 — The  absurdity  of  the  reverse 
principle  shown  in  the  case  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  155,  157 — Incon- 
sistency, of  it  with  St  Paul's  principle  of  action,  157 — Regeneration 
results  not  by  God's  appomtmetU  of  the  outward  signs,  157,  158 — 
"  Channels  of  grace"  not  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  158,  159 — 
Coleridge's  refutation  of  the  notion  that  baptism  is  the  same  thing 
as  spiritual  regeneration,  159,  160— Bishop  Bedell's  remark,  160, 
1 61 — The  charge  of  Rationalism  in  this  unfounded,  161  —Consecra- 
tion gives  not  their  virtue  to  the  Sacraments,  161, 162 — In  what  sense 
the  Sacraments  are  "^^Sk/ko/ signs  of  grace,"  162-165 — ^^®  reverse 
view  as  unphikMophical  as  it  is  theologically  &lse,  165,  166 — ^The 
true  source  of  the  Efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  166,  168. 


ESSAY  V. 

Symbousm,  p.  169. 

Part  I. 

The  question  stated,  169  —  John  Ruskin's  acknowledgment  that  it 
requires  to  be,  and  has  never  been,  solved  in  rdation  to  Religion, 
169,  170— Definition  of  Symbc^ism,  171 — ^The  basis  of  true  worship, 
171-173 — St.  Augustine's  statement,  173 — What  determines  the  na- 
ture of  tne  worship,  173, 174^-The  attributes  of  the  Spirit  described, 
174-176— Of  God  as  the  Eternal  Spirit,  176-179 — How  can  such  a 
Being  be  woishippcd  without  visible  aids,  179,  180— The  true  seat 
of  devodoo,  180^  181— Plato's  remark,  181— All  the  attributes  and 
properties  of  Deity  adverse  to  material  representations,  182,  183 — 
Difcicaoe  between  Theology,  ReUgion,  and  Piety,  183,  184— What 
it  ktowonliipGed*'inq>uitaiidintniCZ^''f&f,  185— ShaUowBess 
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pf  the  objections  urged,  185,  186 — Symbolism  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  divine  Author  of  Christianity,  186-189 — Dr.  Arnold's  mistake, 
188 — Symbolism  can  represent  only  the  human  part  of  Christ,  189, 
190 — How  far  lawful  to  worship  Him  under  this,  191 — His  touched 
garment,  192 — Christ  taken  out  of  our  sight,  and  its  intention,  192, 
193 — ^The  conditions  of  moral  greatness  when  only  the  object  of 
contemplation,  193-195 — ^The  lesson  taught  us  by  Christ's  removal 
out  of  our  sight,  195,  196 — Whether  any  S3rmbob  are  lawful,  196 
— The  several  Symbols  used  discussed,  197-201 — ^The  doctrine 
involved  in  the  fittest  of  them  contradictory  to  Truth,  201-203 — 
The  Symbols  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  no  warrant  for  the 
use  of  the  same  by  Christians,  204-206 — ^The  Christian  Sacraments 
Symbols  of  what?  206,  207 — Figurative  teaching  no  warrant  for 
material  Symbols,  207-210  —  God's  known  attributes  the  only 
proper  media  of  worship,  210-212. 

Part  II. 
Symbolism  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Truth,  p.  212. 

S3rmbols  relate  to  the  unknown,  not  the  known,  212,  213 — Archbisliop 
Leighton's  answer  to  those  who  take  the  book  of  the  Revelation  as 
the  ground  for  Christian  S3rmbolism,  213,  214 — Symbols  teach  truth 
only  deceptively,  214,  215 — Condemned  by  the  prophets  as  means 
of  teaching  God*s  truth,  215,  216 — The  modem  practice  of  teaching 
by  means  of  illustrated  papers,  how  far  safe,  216-218. 

Part  III. 
Symbolism  as  Aids  to  Devotion,  p.  218. 

Contradicts  Christ's  own  declaration  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  man's 
nature,  218 — The  works  of  visible  nature  no  sufficient  ^i-arrant,  219, 
220 — Divine  things  objects  of  thought,  not  of  sight,  220,  221 — 
If  not  so,  the  blind  must  be  disabled  from  worshipping  God,  220, 
221 — Argument  of  the  Romanists  met,  with  Ruskin's  admissions 
in  regard  to  religious  worship,  221-223 — Illustration  from  Cud- 
worth,  223 — ^True  worship  takes  its  rise  from  within,  224 — The 
analogy  of  natural  things  with  spiritual  no  warrant  for  Symbolism, 
224-226 — ^The  complex  nature  of  man  no  warrant,  226— The  kind 
of  persons  most  in  favour  of  a  recourse  to  Symbolism,  227,  228 — 
Gothic  architecture  no  relation  to  religious  devotion,  228-231 — 
Symbolism  tends  to  idolatry,  231 — A  resort  to  it  the  sign  of  national 
decline,  232-234 — In  what  style  our  churches  ought  to  be  built  to 
keep  devotion  pure,  234-a39— Symbolism  produces  Religiosity  in  the 
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place  of  Religion,  and  Piedsm  in  the  place  of  Piety,  239,  240 — 
Idolatzy  is  worship  of  or  through  the  visible,  240,  241 — ^The  office 
of  the  imagination  in  Religion,  241-243 — Absence  of  Symbols  in  the 
heavenly  state,  243,  244 — Difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian  economy,  as  well  pointed  out  by  St  Chry- 
sostom,  and  conclusive  conclusion  therefrom,  244,  245. 


ESSAY  VI. 
The  True  Cross,  p.  246. 

The  Cross  the  Fetish  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  246,  247 — False  doc- 
trine of  the  Cross,  247,  248— The  two  kinds  of  the  Cross,  248 — 
Meaning  of  the  expression  ''crucified,"  24S-250 — In  what  sense 
Christ  was  crucified  "y&r  us,"  250,  251 — How  explained  by  St 
Paul,  251,  252— They  who  deny  the  atonement  deny  God*s  infinite 
love,  253 — St  Paul's  mode  of  arguing,  254-257— The  place  the 
Apostle  gave  the  Cross  in  his  preaching,  257-260 — ^All  apathy  in 
religion  arises  from  its  omission,  260-262 — A  scenic  preaching  of  the 
Cross,  262,  263 — The  practical  effects  of  preaching  the  Cross,  263- 
266 — The  secret  of  its  infinence,  266-270 — What  the  kind  of  practice  is 
which  the  Cross  involves,  and  what  not,  270,  271 — Origin  of  the  term 
"the  Cross,"  271,  272 — Its  Christian  application  traced  out  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  272-278— Romish  application  of  it,  278-281 — 
Prot  estant  application,  281,  282 — Men  invent  crosses  of  their  own, 
283,  284 — The  kind  of  conduct  involved  in  bearing  the  Cross,  284- 
286— The  way  in  which  men  deceive  themselves  about  this,  286, 
287 — Prudence  not  the  same  thing  as  wisdom,  288 — ^The  Christian 
spirit  a  combination  of  opposites,  288,  289 — How  men  deny  Christ 
in  His  most  fiuthfiil  servants,  289,  290»Their  fiUlacy  about  it  laid 
open,  290,  291 — ^The  true  practical  view  of  the  Cross,  291,  292. 


ESSAY  VII. 
The  Power  of  Faith,  p.  293. 

la  what  sense  the  age  is  wanting  in  Faith,  293-295 — ^Absurd  application 
of  Faith,  295,  296— Evil  Effects  of  this  upon  the  Church  as  a  wholes 
a  nd  upon  individual  character,  296-299 — False  assumptions  in  re- 
gard to  Faith,  in  religion,  300^  301 — The  relation  of  Faith  to  Know- 
ledge, 301-306 — Faith  and  Reason  not  opposed,  306-309 — Faith 
goes  beyond  Reason,  309-310— The  moral  power  of  Faith  in  giving 
vitality  to  knowledge,  311 — ^Its  practical  inflaence  in  enabling  us  Vo 
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bear  and  forbear,  311-313— Thepowerlessness  of  all  other  principles 
of  action,  313-315 — Its  power  in  enabling  us  to  do^  315-318— Exam- 
ples finom  history,  318-320 — Its  crowning  victory,  320 — ^The  true 
nature  of  the  Faith  that  accomplishes  such  great  things,  321,  322 — 
M  ust  have  a  living  object,  not  any  dead  doctrine,  322 — How  it  stands 

related  to  justification,  322,  323 — Its  practical  results,  323,  324. 

ESSAY  VIIL 
Controversy  :  Its  Evils  and  its  Advantages,  p.  325. 
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TRUTH: 


ITS    CERTAINTY,    AND    ITS    CRITERIA. 


Of  all  the  purposes  for  which  man  can  employ  his 

understanding,    the    noblest     is    the    ascertainment 

of  Truth.      This  will    be    acknowledged  by   every 

one,  whatever   may   be   the   nature   of   the  subject 

on  which  he  would  engage  his  mind.     What,  indeed, 

is  the  object   of  all   Man's  investigations,   in   every 

department    of    human    thought,   but    to    find    out 

Tnithy  or  what  is  t/u  true^  in  relation  to  the  particular 

thing  to  which  his  thought  is  applied  ?    Errors  of  every 

conceivable  and  inconceivable  shape,  and  colour,  and 

kind  exist  in  the  world,  some  of  which  will  present 

their  specious  forms  in  connection  with   each  subject 

to  be  reviewed,  and  make  it  necessary  that  man  should 

exercise  great  caution,  and  examine  closely  all  that 

comes  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Truth,  if  he  would 

not  be  imposed  upon  and  deceived.    Even  when  they 

fail  to  deceive,  they  serve  to  dim.     Like  the  plague  of 

flies  in  Egypt,  they  infest  the  whole  mental  atmosphere, 

and  darken  every  region  of  enquiry.    And  not  only  is 
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Truth  darkened  in  this  way  by  its  accidental  sur- 
roundings, but  it  is  in  its  own  nature  a  hidden  thing, 
which  can  seldom  be  discovered  without  careful,  if  not 
lengthened,  search.  If,  in  any  instance,  we  surprise  it 
suddenly  out  of  its  hiding-place,  it  is  to  our  own 
surprise. 

That  the  Truth  in  relation  to  each  single  subject  is 
onft  while  the  errors  that  would  identify  themselves 
with  it  and  be  taken  for  it,  are  many ; — that  it 
is  a  thing  which,  for  its  essential  excellence  and  bene- 
ficial effect,  is  worth  discovering;  and  that  to  strip 
away  all  errors  from  around  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  it,  so  that  it  may  stand  out,  without  disguise,  in 
a  clear  and  recognizable  Form,  are  maxims  to  which 
our  readers  will  at  once  assent. 

But  "  What  is  Truth  r'"^  This  is  an  utterance  that 
was  prompted  by  the  feeling  of  one  who  waited  not 
for  a  reply.  As  a  question,  it  may  issue  from  the  lips 
in  very  different  moods  of  the  mind,  or  with  very 
different  intents ;  and  it  will  be  treated  by  the  Truth 
accordingly.  If  it  be  uttered  either  in  flippant  scorn 
or  in  listless  indifference,  it  will  receive  no  answer. 
Or  again :  if  uttered  as  a  sarcasm  only,  Echo  will 
make  the  reply,  **  What  is  Triitfi  f"  in  the  same 
taunting  tone,  and  leave  the  utterer  to  be  mocked 
by  his  own  mockery.  But  if  asked  in  simple 
sincerity,  and  the  inquiry  be  followed   up  in  sincere 

♦  Lord  Bacon  and  the  poet  Cowper  have  assumed  that  these  words 
were  spoken  by  Pilate  in  jest;  but  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  and 
Archbishop  Whateley,  both  think  they  were  uttered  in  perplexity,  or 
in  the  sad  earnestness  of  despair.  We  have  left  them  open  to  be 
understood  in  different  ways. 
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earnestness,  by  diligent  and  patient  search,  Truth, 
though  she  be  of  Royal  dignity,  will  in  time  reveal 
herself  to  every  one  who  so  seeks  her.  Truth  is 
as  certainly  made  for  man  as  man  is  made  to  desire 
Tnith. 

The  kind  of  truth  most  worthy  of  the  employment 
of  man's  faculties  is,  beyond  doubt.  Religious  Truth  ; 
for  Religion  involves  his  deepest  interest,  and  concerns 
every  human  being,  whatever  may  be  his  race,  station, 
or  grade  of  education.     It    is   the  source   of  man's 
keenest  miseries,  or  of  his  intensest  satisfactions ;  and 
its  effect  on  his  well-being  is  not  confined  to  time,  but 
extends  into  eternity.     What  is  the  trtu  in   Religion 
is,  then,  an  inquiry  paramount  to  all  other  inquiries. 
Truth  here  is  life :  error  is  destruction.     And  as  the 
Almighty  has  given  man  an  intelligent  spirit,  which 
looks  beyond  the  present,  we  may  be  certain  that  He 
did  not  give  him  understanding  only  to  be  employed 
for  his  security  and   guidance   in   things   temporal. 
Our  inborn  seed-thoughts  and  budding  presentiments 
may  be  taken  to  be  so  many  immortal  affinities  gar- 
nered up  within  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  never-ending 
endurance  of  our  future  being  and  relationships.     For 
the  ascertainment  of  what  is  true  in  Religion,  man  is, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  specially  re- 
quired by  its  Giver  to  use  it ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
thing  in  which  he  more  w/juses  it  than  in  relation  to 
this  all-important   subject.     Here  his  mind   is  dark 
through  doubt,  or  dull  through  indifference,  or  fantastic 
through  superstition,  or  perverted  by  pride,  or  biassed 
by  bigotry,  or  warped  by  prejudice,  or  hood-winked 
by  system,  or  blinded  by  party,  or  so  diseased  by 
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uncured  dislike  to  the  thing  itself,  that  when  he  has  to 
judge  in  this  question,  he  too  often  loses  the  power  of 
exercising  even  common  sense ;  for  he  mistakes  fic- 
tions for  realities,  violates  the  law  of  Reason,  confounds 
all  the  rules  of  grammar,  makes  adjectives  no  longer 
to  qualify  substantives,  takes  assumptions  for  asser- 
tions, and  disconnects  conclusions  from  all  the  premises 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  then  imputes  to  the 
Bible,  or  to  the  Church,  all  his  own  absurd  mistakes! 
What  chance  can  there  be  of  Truth  at  the  goal, 
where  there  is  not  honest  purpose  at  the  starting- 
point  ? 

There  are  some  persons  who  doubt  altogether  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing  as  Truth  in  Religion — in 
any  Religion  whatever.  Is  there,  then,  no  such  thing 
as  Truth  ?  and  has  there  never  been  such  a  thing 
as  the  substance  of  man's  religious  hopes?  If 
there  has  not,  then  man  must  at  all  times  have 
.  believed  in  and  acted  upon  a  lie  (for  he  always  has 
believed  something  to  be  Truth ) ;  and  man  must  be 
the  only  creature  in  the  creation  in  whom  a  desire 
(the  desire  to  know  and  realize  Truth)  exists  without 
anything  correspondent  to  it — a  supposition  manifestly 
absurd.  No  other  prophecy  of  Nature  has  thus  falsi- 
fied its  own  forecasting.  Take,  for  example,  the 
instinct  of  immortality  in  man.  This  is  universal.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  ingrained  principle  of  the  human 
mind ;  which  is  accountable  for  if  there  is  to  be  something 
to  answer  to  it  in  the  future,  for  which  it  was  originally 
J  implanted,  but  perfectly  unaccountable  for  otherwise  ; 

since  we  see  no  other  creature  whatever  anticipating  by 
any  signs  a  higher  state  of  existence,  which  is  never  to 
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be  realized.  The  tortoise  exhibits  no  thoughts  of  flying, 
nor  the  snail  of  running ;  and  yet  .the  young  bird  will 
make  efforts  to  fly  before  it  is  fledged,  because  it  is 
designed  to  do  so  in  the  end.  Nor  must  this  anticipation 
in  man  be  traced  to  Christianity,  for  it  existed  prior 
to  it,  and  is  confined  to  no  one  people  and  to  no  one 
age.*  There  must,  then,  be  such  a  thing  as  Truth  some- 
where, however  men  may  have  mistaken  it ;  or  every 
individual  man,  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time, 
has  believed  in,  hoped  in,  lived  in,  died  in  dependence 
upon  a  falsehood,  in  looking,  as  all  have  looked,  for  a 
future  existence.  But  the  human  mind  is  no  more  fitted 
to  dwell  in  the  void  of  entire  doubt  than  a  horse  is  to 
fly  in  the  air,  or  a  fish  to  swim  in  a  vacuum.     It  is  as 
necessary  for  man  to  believe  something  as  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere.     And  what  he  has  ever  believed  is 
the  existence  somewhere  of  that  which  we  denominate 
by  the  word  "  Truthr 
'     Whether  there  be  or  be  not  such  a  thing  as  immor- 
tality, to  answer  to  man's  belief,  there  is,  at  all  events, 
one  of  man*s   inborn   convictions  which  is,  beyond 
question,  certain ;  which  cannot  deceive,  and  which 
no  man  can  deny, — there  is  his  sense  of  Right  and 
Wrong.     These  two  things  he  feels  absolutely  cer- 
tain, do  exist,  always  have  existed,  and  always  will 
exist     And  these  of  themselves  point  to  Truth  as 
an  existing  entity.     The  everlasting  distinction  that 
yawns,  like  a  great  gulf,  between  them,  involves  a 

•  This  is  noticed  by  Cicero  who  remarks — Nisi  cognUum  compre- 
httuumque  animis  kab^emus,  non  tarn  stabilis  opinio  permancret,  nee 
tomjbmaretur  ditUumilaU  Umporis^  nee  una  cum  saculis  ataiibusqui 
komtuum  inveterare  pUnissa, 
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momentous  truth.  It  involves,  as  its  necessary  cause 
and  consequence,  the  existence  of  a  Righteous  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  whose  own  character  is  the 
standard  of  Right,  and  who  is  the  ultimate  Arbiter 
of  Right  and  Wrong.  For  Right  and  Wrong  would 
have  no  hinge  to  turn  upon  without  this  centre. 
Without  this  they  would  not,  in  fact,  exist  at  all. 
God  is  the  middle  term  between  them  ;  and  he  who 
would  deny  them  must  deny  that  there  is  a  God. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  atheists  we  are  now  dealing  : 
it  is  only  with  those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  any 
ascertainable  Truth  in  Religion.  For  them  there  is 
one  thing  certain  at  least, — there  is  the  existence,  as  we 
have  said,  of  moral  Right  and  Wrong,  with  an  eternal 
difference  between  them,  involving  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  all  who  can  discern  that  difference.  Here, 
then,  is  a  great  Truth, 

It  is  a  question  that  may  be  reasonably  asked, 
"  Must  every  kind  and  degree  of  doubt  be  excluded 
from  the  mind  in  regard  to  religious  Truth,  or  to 
any  definite  opinion  as  to  doctrines  derivable  from  that 
Truth  } "  We  answer,  "  Certainly  not."  To  shut  out 
of  the  mind  all  liberty  to  doubt  (in  other  words,  to 
examine)  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  to  see  a 
new  distant  star,  reported  of,  but  never  seen  before, 
by  looking  through  a  telescope  with  shut  eyes.  This 
is  obviously  not  one  of  the  ways  of  ascertaining  Truth. 
Is  absolute,  unambiguous  evidence,  then,  to  be  the 
proof  of  Truth  in  religion  }  Are  we  to  receive  nothing 
as  Truth  in  this  but  what  can  be  proved  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  }  We  reply  again,  **  Certainly  not." 
Those  who  hold  such  a  principle  forget  what  is  the 
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nature  of  religious  Truth.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  truths  of  Religion  are  necessarily,  in  their 
own  nature,  dubitable.    They  are  not,  like  the  truths  of 
geometry,  or  of  numbers,  matters  of  demonstration  ; 
but  being  moral,  and  perceptible  only  through  the 
moral  consciousness,  their  proof  must  depend,  to  the 
individual  judgment^  upon  the  state  of  that  conscious- 
ness.   You  may  prove  doctrines,  indeed,  objectively ^  or 
to  the  Intellect's  assent,  by  texts  of  Scripture,  and  facts 
and  arguments  founded  upon  them ;    but  you   can 
never  prove  even  these  subjectively,  or  to  the  heart's 
belief,  to  those  who  have  no  inward  disposition  to 
receive  them.     Truth  is  credible  only  to  the  true,  as 
love  is  credible  only  to  the  loving  :  it  is  not  credible 
to  the  untrue.     They  have  not  the  crystal  in  them 
through  which  the  light  can  pass. 

Men  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  who  esteem 
it  a  proud  distinction,  not  only  to  doubt  all  cer- 
tainty in  Religion,  but  all  certainty  in  anything. 
This  constitutes  them,  they  think,  philosophers.  And, 
to  ensure  perfection  as  such,  they  carry  their  doubting 
so  far  as  to  doubt  even  whether  they  doubt  But 
this  is  to  act  as  contrary  to  Reason  as  to  Christian 
Faith.  A  Christian  should  be  neither  a  Pyrrhonist 
nor  a  Dogmatist,  but  in  some  degree  both.  There 
are  some  things  we  know  to  be  by  intuition,  without 
Reason ;  such  as  matter,  motion,  space,  number, 
time :  there  are  other  things  we  cannot  know  as 
Truth,  except  by  Reason.  There  are  also*  things 
above  Reason,  which  Reason  itself  teaches  us  we 
ought  to  believe  if  their  existence  is  grounded  in  a 
sufficiency  of  proper  evidence.    Mysteries  there  may 
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be  in  Revelation,  but  there  is  no  mystery  in  tt 
which  is  not  also  to  be  found  in  Reason  *  In  order  to 
act  reasonably,  we  must  believe,  if  the  reasons  are 
more  for  than  against  anything  as  Truth  ;  otherwise 
we  do  violence  to  Reason.  There  may  still  remain 
much  obscurity  over  the  particular  question  ;  for,  our 
condition  in  this  life  is  a  mixed  state  of  dubiety  with 
certainty,  and  of  certainty  with  dubiety.  Mysteries 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  shells  of  Truth  ;  and  every  Truth 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  shell  of  a  mystery. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  to  inhabit  absolute 
certainty  in  moral  and  religious  questions  ;  nor  would 
such  an  element,  if  we  could  have  it,  be  healthful  to 
us.  As  it  has  been  well  said,  "  Our  whole  happiness 
and  power  of  energetic  action  depend  upon  our  being 
able  to  breathe  and  live  in  the  cloud  ;  content  to  see 
it  opening  here,  and  closing  there  ;  rejoicing  to  catch, 
through  the  thinned  films  of  it,  glimpses  of  stable  and 
substantial  things ;  but  yet  perceiving  a  nobleness 
even  in  the  concealment,  and  rejoicing  that  the  kindly 
veil  is  spread  where  the  untempered  light  might  have 
scorched  us,  or  the  infinite  clearness  wearied."  t  This 
is  as  true  as  it  is  well  expressed  ;  and  was  not  intended, 
we  may  hope,  to  justify  scepticism,  or  to  stay  the 
progress  of  enquiry.  To  be  able  to  "  breathe  and  live 
in  the  cloud,"  is  doubtless  good  ;  but  to  get  above  the 
cloud,  and  to  be  able  to  breathe  and  live  there,  must 
be  better. 

* ''There  is  no  rational  difficulty  in  Christian  Theology  which  has 
not  its  correspondent  difficulty  in  human  Philosophy.*' — Dean  ManseTs 
Umits  of  Rdigious  Tfumgkt,  p.  178. 

t  Ruskin. 
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Honest   Doubt,  where  it  exists,  is  always  to  be 

treated    with   tender  respect.      But   what  is   honest 

doubt  ?     How  can  we  determine  it  ?     In  what  way 

will  it  act  ?     Honest  Doubt  is  that  which  keeps  the 

mind  open  to  evidence  ;  which  leads  it  on  to  enquire  ; 

which  acts  out  the  right  as  far  as  it  knows  it ;  which 

places  itself  in  the  light ;  and  which  promptly,  frankly, 

heartily  admits  the   reality  of    Truth,   when   Truth 

presents   herself  before  it   in  her  visible,   palpable, 

unmistakable  presence.     But  dishonest  Doubt  shuts 

itself  up  within  itself ;    hides  itself  in  a  thicket  of 

questions  ;  refuses  to  admit  evidence ;  will  not  come 

to  the  light ;  nor,  however  clearly  the  majestic  form 

of  Truth  may  be  presented  before  it,  will  confess  that 

it  is  Truth,  with  all  the  readiness  of  an  ingenuous, 

simple,  unsophisticated  mind.     St.  Thomas  has  been 

tenned  the  •*  Rationalist  *'  among  the  Apostles  ;  and 

so  far  as  he  acted  irrationally,  he  was  a  true  type  of 

so-called  Rationalists. 

He  who  doubts  without  seeking  by  every  possible 
means  to  have  his  doubts  resolved,  convicts  hi.tiself 
of  being  morally  dishonest,  and  can  never  expect  to 
find  his  doubts  removed.  Unless,  indeed,  a  man  has 
a  deep  reverence  for  Truth,  he  is  incapable  of  seeing 
Truth,  just  as  a  person  who  has  no  inclination  to  see 
the  virtues  there  are  in  another  person,  will  be  in- 
capable of  seeing  them.  If  he  affects  to  enquire,  it 
is  only  to  confirm  his  own  unbelief.  Such  a  man 
has  no  eyes,  for  what  he  thinks  to  be  eyes  are  only 
sockets  in  the  place  of  eyes  :  he  has  speculation  with- 
out vision. 

The  great   point  is  to  know  where  we  ought  to 
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doubt,  and  where  we  ought  not,  and  how  far  to  doubt. 
There  are  some  things  in  which  to  dx)ubt  would  be 
absolutely  absurd,  and  others  in  which  it  would  be 
highly  unreasonable ;  and  there  ^re  others  again  in 
which  not  to  doubt  would  be  to  abandon  the  use 
of  Reason.  Faith  requires  us  to  believe  things  above 
Reason,  but  not  things  contrary  to  Reason.  Reason, 
therefore,  must  be  exercised  to  know  where  the  one 
class  begins  and  the  other  ends. 

Reason  and  Conscience  within  us  are  those  universal 
and  immutable  principles  upon  which  rest  intellectual 
and  moral  Truth :  they  are  of  themselves  witnesses 
to  the  existence  of  such  Truth  ;  for  without  it  they 
would  be  faculties  without  any  correlative  object ; 
and  in  the  fact  that  to  these  all  systems  of  unbelief, 
as  well  as  belief,  make  their  appeal  as  the  ultima  ratio 
of  things,  we  have  an  admission  of  their  rightful 
authority  to  sit  in  judgment.  But  they  are  the 
criteria  of  religious  Truth,  not  as  discovering  it,  but 
only  as  approving  it  when  revealed.  Reason  was 
placed  in  the  human  soul,  not  to  create  the  light  of 
Heaven,  but  only  to  receive  it.  Revelation  goes 
beyond  Reason,  but  it  does  not  contradict  Reason: 
Conscience  concurs  with  it,  but  it  does  not  contravene 
it.  Their  coincidence  *  is  the  striking  fact  that  serves 
to  prove  that  there  is  eternal  Truth  in  Revelation. 


*  *'  Know  thyself  in  that  fearful  and  wonderful  system  of  Human 
Nature  at  a  whole,  which  is  composed  of  all  these  (thy  intellect,  thy 
will,  and  thy  affections),  and  yet  not  one  with  any,  nor  with  all  of  them  ; 
that  system  to  whose  inmost  centre  and  outmost  circumference  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  Faith  so  strangely,  yet  so  fully,  adapts 
\XuMr—D(aH  Mamets  Limits  of  Rdi^us  Jhcugki,  p.  267. 
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The  principle  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  probable 
Truth  makes  up  the  whole  field  of  Religion.     There 
is  certainty  in  it  of  a  certain  kind  ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  certainty  of  sense,  nor  the  certainty  of  self-evidence, 
such  as,  that  half  of  a  thing  is  not  equal  to  the  whole  ; 
for, that  would  remove  it  out  of  the  province  of  Reason 
altc^ether,  as  well  as  take  away  its  character  of  a 
moral  test*     Religion  was  never  intended  to  exclude 
Reason,  but  to  exercise  Reason,  that  she  may  learn 
in  what  doubt  ought  to  issue,  whether  in  unbelief  or 
in  belief,  or  in  submission  to  a  blissful   ignorance. 
Reason  itself  tells  us  that  dubiety  or  doubtfulness 
must  ever  hang,  as  a  cloud,  over  certain  questions. 
Never  to  allow  of  doubt,  is  to  deny  one  of  the  exercises 
of  the  human  mind.     Doubt  is  only  Reason  in  action^ 
where  it   is  honest  Doubt ;  otherwise  it   is  Reason 
drugged   into  a  deep   sleep,  or  Reason  shutting  its 
eyes  under  the  pretence  of  being  thereby  the  better 
able  to  see ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
reasonable. 

What  is  the  primary  law  of  our  moral  Being  ? 
The  primary  law  of  our  moral  Being  is,  that  from 
being  unknowing  creatures  at  our  birth,  we  go  on  to 
be  knowing  creatures,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
mind  on  every  side,  and  asking  questions  in  order  to 
get  answers  that  may  crystalize  into  convictions,  of  such 

^  "  It  is  reaMnable  to  believe  that,  in  matters  of  belief  as  well  as  of 
practice,  God  has  not  thought  fit  to  annihilate  the  freewill  of  man  ; 
but  has  permitted  speculative  difficulties  to  exist  as  the  trial  and 
the  disdptine  of  sharp  and  subtle  intellects,  as  He  has  permitted 
Aoral  temptations  to  form  the  trial  and  the  discipline  of  strong  and 
eager  passions.'* — Dean  Mansers  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  p.  2^6. 
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certainty  that  we  can  set  our  foot  down  firmly  upon 
them  and  say,  *'Here  is  Truth,**  To  go  thus  from 
Doubt  to  Belief  is  a  very  different  thing  from  going 
from  Belief  to  Doubt  The  latter  is  the  course  taken 
by  the  man  in  whom  there  dwells  not  the  love  of 
Truth ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Truth  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  as  it  advances  towards  its 
meridian,  and  this  a  man  has  only  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  to  see.  If,  then,  a  man  has  gone  from  Doubt 
to  Belief  (of  course,  we  mean  well-grounded  Belief) 
in  regard  to  any  Truth,  he  must  take  that  as  a  light 
to  guide  him  on  to  the  discovery  of  further  Truth. 

We  can  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  who 
never  doubted  never  believed  ;  but  this  we  may  safely 
say,  that  the  strongest  Faith  is  that  which  has  had  a 
hard  struggle  with,  and  has  overcome.  Doubt. 

To  hold,  as  some  men  do,  that  man  is  not  able  to 
set  his  foot  down  anywhere  and  say,  *' Here  is  Truth** 
is  to  deny  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  without 
which  he  would  not  be  man.  This  tells  him  instinctively, 
"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Truth,  if  you  can  but  find 
it."  All  the  lines  and  squares  of  Truth  lie  latent 
in  the  human  mind,  as  the  processes  of  geometry 
applied  to  the  figures,  forces,  and  motions  of  the 
material  world  prove,  and  whatever  is  true  might  find 
its  correspondent  there,  if  it  would  ;  for  there  it  exists. 
Mind  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  in  which  all  other  truths 
are  embedded  :  such  as  the  truths  of  numbers,  rela- 
tions, proportions,  weight,  order,  beauty ;  and  if  it  be 
the  basis  of  these,  still  more  is  it  the  basis  of  moral 
truths,  and  by  consequence  must  be  able  to  verify 
them.    Yet  it  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  which 
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we  sometimes  come  across  in  human  kind,  that  there 
should  be  men  who  can  assert  themselves  quite  certain 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty  I  Timeless, 
spaceless,  motionless,  viewless  as  Truth  is,  it  exists  as 
sure  as  Time,  and  Space,  and  Motion,  and  Spirit,  exist. 
It  is  as  certain  as  there  is  a  God  that  Truth  has  a  real 
Being. 

To  be  certain,  as  the  persons  we  have  alluded  to 
profess  to  be,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Truth, 
as  a  spiritual  entity,  universal  in  its  empire,  a 
man  must  be  possessed  of  Infinite  Intelligence:  he 
must  know  all  the  relations  of  things  :  he  must  claim 
to  be  God.  What  a  prodigious  presumption  !  We 
might  justly  say  to  such  a  man,  "Prove  that  you 
know  yourself  before  you  presume  to  say  that  you 
are  a  God,  and  know  all  things.  You  must  admit  it 
to  be  true,  either  that  you  yourself  exist,  or  that 
you  do  not  exist  (exist,  not  as  to  your  outward,  bodily 
form,  but  as  to  your  inner,  invisible,  conscious  self) ; 
and  if  you  admit  the  former,  you  admit  it  as  Truth, 
There  is  no  man  but  acknowledges  that  there  is  Truth  in 
all  other  subjects ;  for  he  acts  upon  the  belief  of  it, 
and  thereby  he  makes  the  concession,  not  only  that 
there  may  be,  but  that  there  must  be  Truth  in  Religion, 
and  in  some  one  Religion,  whether  or  not  it  is  yet  dis- 
covered. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  kinds 
of  evidence  than  the  facts  of  material  Nature. 
Being  is  the  correlative  of  Truth,  and  is  also  the 
evidence  of  its  existence  ;  so  that  every  man  who  is 
conscious  of  his  own  Being,  is  conscious  that  there 
must  be  such  a  thing  as  Truth.     In  the  "  I  am  "  is 
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involved  all  other  forms  and  modes  of  existence  in  the 
ideal.  Being  is,  in  fact,  the  ground  of  all  Truth  ;  and 
hence  the  truths  of  Science,  which  are  external,  can  have 
no  certainty,  unless  the  truth  of  Being,  or  conscious- 
ness, which  is  within,  be  admitted  to  be  real  and  certain, 
and  to  be  relied  upon  as  in  itself  evidence.  In  other 
words,  we  must  believe  in  the  Being  who  knows,  or  we 
cannot  believe,  without  a  contradiction,  in  anything 
as  known.  This,  those  who  make  a  great  parade  about 
the  certainties  of  Science  are  apt  to  overlook,  and 
suicidally  destroy  all  its  certainty,  when  they  destroy 
the  certainty  of  man's  mental  convictions,  or  make 
metaphysical  evidence  of  less  force  than  physical,  in 
regard  to  what  is  Truth.  God,  and  by  necessary 
consequence  the  truth  of  God,  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  mysterious  fact  of  Being, 

It  may  startle  men  of  Science,  who  stop  short  in 
Science,  to  be  told  that  they  are  stunted  souls ;  but 
such  they  are,  for  they  rest  in  the  visible  and  tangible, 
instead  of  rising  through  these  to  the  invisible — those 
laws  and  principles  of  the  Divine  Government  of  which 
material  things  were  designed  to  be  the  proofs,  and 
which  are  their  outward  proofs.  They  dwarf  their  own 
intended  growth  of  mind  by  their  Science,  as  some 
men  dwarf  their  bodies  by  draughts  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  taken  in  excess.  When  Science  is  made 
ultimate  by  them,  their  expansion  of  soul  is  gone, 
straitened  and  tied  down  by  the  ligaments  of  their 
material  theories.  Reason  fails  of  the  end  of  Reason^ 
when  it  stops  short  at  Reason.  Faith,  which  goes 
much  beyond  Reason,  is  our  sixth  sense,  outreaching 
all  the  other  senses,  and  grasping  the  unseen.     Hence 
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the  culminating  point  of  Reason  is  Religion ;  and 
this  involves,  as  its  necessary  concomitant,  what 
scientific  men  would  have  us  deny — Truth. 

No  such  thing  as  Truth !  Why,  every  man's  inborn 
convictions  give  the  lie  to  such  an  assertion.  The 
reverence  there  is  felt  for  Truth,  as  a  divinity  within 
man,  so  that  many  a  one  would  sooner  die  than  deny 
it ;  which  wins  recognition  even  from  bad  men,  though 
they  fail  to  pay  it  due  homage  ;  bears  witness  that 
there  must  be  a  higher  form  of  Truth  existing,  which 
lives  beyond  his  life,  and  can  never  die  :  and  this  is 
what  Religion  affirms. 

There  is  truth  in  Philosophy ;  there  is  truth  in  Art ; 
there  is  truth  in  Law ;  there  is  truth  in  Physics,  and  in 
every  other  question  that  touches  Humanity  in  its 
temporal  relations.  Why,  then,  should  there  not  be 
truth  in  Religion }  Truth  in  its  moral  relation  to  man 
as  a  moral  agent,  and  as  the  creature  of  God  }  and  if 
there  is,  it  must  be  worth  ascertaining. 

We  can  no  more  expect  to  discover  Truth  in 
Religion  without  study,  and  search,  and  careful 
examination,  than  we  can  without  these  discover  it  in 
Nature.  In  everything  Truth  lies  more  or  less  con- 
cealed. It  has  taken  centuries  to  discover  some  of  its 
now  universally  admitted  principles,  such  as  the  law, 
for  instance,  which  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
and  governs  the  rollings  of  the  ocean.  Who  that 
loves  Truth  thinks  any  labour  too  great,  any  investi- 
gations too  minute,  any  research  too  lengthened,  to  dis- 
cover some  fresh  fact  in  regard  to  this  material 
world  ?  What  a  vast  amount  of  enquiry,  and  exami- 
nation, and  deliberation  is  exercised  even  in  many 
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judicial  cases!  What  cross-questioning  of  witnesses, 
and  comparing  of  evidence,  and  acumen  in  the  con- 
struction of  documents,  is  brought  into  action,  only  to 
determine  some  point  of  Law !  What  debates  go  on  in 
Parliament,  year  after  year,  year  after  year,  often 
to  settle  what  is  tite  true  (for  tlu  true  is  always 
the  best)  in  political  administration !  The  truths 
of  Nature  also  have  engaged,  and  do  engage,  in. 
vestigations  the  most  analyzing,  extensive,  and  pro- 
longed !  And  shall  anyone  be  impatient  of  the 
enquiry  that  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  Truth  in 
relation  to  man's  religious  belief  and  religious 
duty  ?  There  can  be  but  one  true  Religion  :  that  is 
certain.  God  is  one  ;  man  is  one ;  therefore  Truth 
must  be  one. 

It  is  the  criteria  of  Truth — not  of  Truth  in  general 
(except  as  some  of  the  tests  may  hold  generally),  but 
of  Truth  in  Religion,  that  we  propose  in  this  essay 
to  investigate.  We  shall  assume  that  the  Christian 
is  the  one  only  true  Religion,  and  that  the  Truth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  if  we  go  about 
the  ascertaining  of  it  in  the  right  way.  Upon  this 
point  we  shall  lay  down,  in  the  course  of  our  discussion 
certain  general  rules  and  guiding  principles. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
religion  is,  that  it  is  the  only  Religion  that  grounds 
its  claims  upon  Truth.  Other  Religions  owe  their 
origin  to  men*s  corrupt  passions  and  superstitious 
imaginings  ;  or  they  have  originated  in  the  policy  of 
rulers,  and  are  used  as  the  pedestals  of  their  power. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  various  Religions  of  ancient 
Heathenism,  which  have  died  out  and  disappeared, 
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or  whether    we  confine  our  view  to  existing  sys- 
tems, such  as   Mahometanism,    or    Brahminism,  or 
Buddhism,  the  striking  fact  is  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  professed  to  base  itself  ugon  Truth.    They  never 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  thought  of  any  such  thing  as 
Truth  in  relation  to  their  religious  faith.     Mahomet 
forbade  his  law  to  be  read.*     But  Christianity  invites 
enquiry,  and  everywhere  assumes  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Truth  ;   that  this  Truth  is  in  itself ;   and  that 
it  may  most  certainly  be  discovered  and  known  from  the 
Scriptures,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  known 
for  the  moral  purposes  of  man's  life.     Nor  is  this 
further  circumstance  to  pass  unnoticed :  by  founding 
its  claims  upon   Truths  and  requiring  in  its  disciples 
belief  in  it  as  Truths  and  that  they  should  act  the 
part   of  Truth,  Christianity  has  given  a  dignity  to 
Truth  which  it  never  possessed  in  the  world  before.f 
Truth  is  Truth,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  make  itself 
universally  felt  as  such ;  corresponding  with  everything, 
correcting  everything,  satisfying  everything  in  human 
nature,  and  reconciling  all  its  apparent  contradictions, 
restoring  at  once  Truth  to  man,  and  man  to  Truth. 
-  Belief  in  the  truth^'  "  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it"  is  represented  as  necessary  to  man's  everlasting 

*  We  give  this  statement  upon  the  authority  of  Pascal. 

t  It  IbUows  firom  this  that  that  religious  system  must  he  the  truest 

most  has  the  effect  of  making  men  true  in  all  their  conduct — their 

their  actions,  their  appearance,  their  whole  character.     But  it  is 

tbaty  in  some  so-called  Christian  countries,  you  never  can 

upon  the  people  either  to  speak  truth  or  to  act  truth.     This 

not    o  England.     The  noble,  distinction   of  Englishmen   as 

hoicitants  is  their  truthfulness.     What  an  argument  this  involves 

of  the  religion  of  England  I 
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salvation,  and  as  the  instrumental  means  of  their 
salvation.  Indeed,  the  term  "  TrutK  "  the  Truth;' 
"  t/ie  word  of  truthl^  '*  the  Spirit  of  truth;'  "  the  truth 
of  God;*  and  other  cognate  phrases,  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  Scriptures  than  any  others.  They  are 
repeated  again  and  again  in  every  variety  of  relation  to 
God,  to  man,  and  to  his  religious  belief  and  duty ;  so 
that  no  one  who  professes  to  believe  the  Bible,  can 
have  any  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Truth  to 
be  found  in  "  the  Scriptures  of  truth;^  as  they  speak  of 
themselves.  The' only  question  that  can  be  raised  is, 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  finding  out  with  certainty 
what  is  the  Truth  f 

"  What  is  Truth  f  *■  (meaning  thereby  as  a  defined, 
ascertained  thing)  is  a  question,  we  grant,  much  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  Even  in  human  matters, 
and  where  it  relates  to  facts,  Truth,  we  know,  is  not 
always  ascertainable  without  difficulty.  Still  more 
difficult  is  its  ascertainment  in  moral  questions,  these 
either  lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  thought,  or 
dwelling  in  the  dim,  misty  region  of  sentiment  as 
respects  man's  own  mind,  and  having  to  be  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  perceptions  that  are  subject  to 
all  kinds  of  perversions.  As  looked  at,  too,  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  has  so  many  cross  lights,  that  it  becomes 
far  from  easy  to  see  its  clear  outlines,  as  a  distinct 
and  definable  thing.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
position  we  take  up  in  relation  to  it.  If  a  man 
turns  his  back  upon  the  sun,  he  may  see  the  rain- 
bow, but  not  the  sun.  Some  will  play  at  prismatic 
colours  with  Heaven's  Truth,  not  content  with  it 
as  puse  light     In  its  centralized  wholeness,  Truth 
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appears  as  bright  as  the  sun ;  but  from  its  excessive 
brightness  the  very  light  that  invests  it  surrounds  it 
with  a  measure  of  darkness,  and  makes  it  difficult  of 
distinct  discernment  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  men  still  often  ask  with  some  sort  of  doubt- 
fuUiess,  "  WAat  is  Truth  f' 

Viewed  in  the  abstract.  Truth  is  only  another  name 
for  Beauty — moral  Beauty,  arising  out  of  the  perceived 
fitness  of  things  when  well-fitted ;  and  such  is  the 
attractiveness  of  this  in  the  Ideal,  as  its  image  is 
seen  through  the  unperturbed  medium  of  man's  dis- 
passionate intelligence,  that  all  men  admire  Truth 
as  it  is  thus  reflected  in  themselves,  though  few 
recognize  it  when  it  appears  exterior  to  themselves. 
This  sense  of  the  moral  beauty  of  Truth,  which  is 
indigenous  to  the  human  mind,  is  one  sure  evidence 
that  the  thing  exists,  whatever  difficulty  there  may 
be  in  recc^izing  it  when  it  takes  an  operative  form. 
To  those  who  have  tye^s  to  behold  it,  there  is  a  solemn 
grandeur,  an  awful  loveliness,  about  Truth,  like  that 
of  the  starry  heavens  on  a  clear  night,  when  the 
myriads  of  bright  worlds,  various  in  their  orbits,  but 
all  under  one  law,  move  in  perfect  silence  round  the 
one  great  centre  of  universal  Power — ^the  one  law 
they  obey  being  Truth, 

It  being  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Truth — ^Truth  in  Religion — it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  question,  "  What  is  Truth  f  "  is  of  the  deepest 
moment,  and,  in  its  moral  relation,  concerns  every  man 
living.  None  can  shift  off  the  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  it ;  none  can  escape  from  its  appeals. 
Though  it  should  be  disregarded  through  indifference, 
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or  huffed  aside  through  impatience,  it  will  continually 
return  and  demand  an  answer.  Every  one  who 
acknowledges  the  importance  and  value  of  Truth, 
whether  it  be  in  Philosophy,  or  in  Physics,  or  in 
relation  to  life  in  general,  is  bound  by  that  acknow- 
ledgment to  set  an  equal  value,  at  least,  upon  Truth 
in  Religion,  and  to  use  equal  efforts  for  its  discovery ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  admit  its  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Truth,  unless  he  can  show  that  there  are 
not  things  true,  yet  just  as  inexplicable,  in  Philosophy, 
and  of  a  similar  kind,  to  what  encounter  us  in 
Religion.  Assuming  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  true  Religion  in  which  Truth  lies  latent,  the 
only  question  is.  Can  it  in  any  way  be  ascertained, 
and,  if  so,  how  ? 

Such  a  variety  of  forms  of  error  set  themselves  up, 
all  claiming  the  honour  of  being  the  Truth,  that  not 
a  few  persons  get  painfully  perplexed,  unable  to 
discern  the  difference  between  them,  or  to  determine 
which  is  right.  Anything  that  would  help  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  to  ascertain  where  Truth  ends  and 
error  begins,  and  that  would  supply  sure  rules  for 
finding  Truth,  they  will  welcome,  provided  they  are 
persons  of  a  candid,  ingenuous,  and  honest  minded 
disposition  ;  and  for  such  only  it  is  we  write. 

There  are  two  main  agents  for  ascertaining  Truth. 
Whether  doctrines  are  provable  from  Scripture,  as 
true  conclusions,  is  the  work  of  the  Intellect ;  whether 
they  are  true  as  principles  of  Life,  is  the  work  of  the 
Heart.  To  the  head  they  are  proved  by  Reason  ;  to 
the  Heart  by  Love.  But  the  latter,  which  is  called 
"  subjective  "  faith,  must  be  supported  by  the  former, 
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which  is  "  objective  "  faith,  or  it  has  no  pillars  to  rest 
upon,  and  may  utterly  fail  and  deceive.  It  may  in 
this  case  be  only  the  person's  mistaken  impressions, 
or  fantastic  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  a  man  has  ascertained  Truth 
objectively,  he  knows  it  subjectively.  He  will  have 
the  most  certainty  in  whom  the  two  kinds  of  proof 
meet,  and  are  combined. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity:  that  we  have  assumed.  But  as  our  pages 
may  come  under  the  eye  of  sceptics,  we  will  ask 
attention  here  to  a  few  general  considerations,  apart 
from  all  direct  evidence,  which  seem  to  us  to  supply 
good  grounds  for  believing  not  only  that  Christianity 
nay  be,  but  that  it  is  true,  and  the  one  only  true 
Religion,  Let  any  man  of  candour  say  whether  the 
following  are  not  just  conclusions  : — 

(i)  There  certainly  never  would  have  been  so  many 
false  Religions  in  the  world  if  there  had  not  been 
one  true  one  ;  just  as  there  never  would  have  been 
counterfeit  coin  among  men  had  there  never  been 
genuine ;  and  this  being  granted,  can  any  man  of 
sense  doubt  that  Christianity  is  that  true  one } 

(2)  Christianity  professes  to  be  grounded  on  man*s 
redemption,  and  how  can  anyone  account  for  creation 
except  by  redemption,  or  for  redemption  except  by 
creation ;  the  one  accounts  for  the  other,  and  neither 
can  be  accounted  for  without  the  other  ;  for  the  very 
same  principle  in  the  Divine  mind  which  led  Him  to 
create  the  world  would,  when  it  was  lost  by  man's  sin, 
lead  Him  to  redeem  it 

(3)  The  very  obscurity  that  clouds  some  of  the 
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doctrines  of  Christianity,  viewed  as  Divine,  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  its  truth ;  for  if  it  were  all 
perfectly  clear,  it  would  confound  finite  and  infinite, 
human  and  Divine,  and  would  not  correspond  with 
the  constitution  of  Nature,*  which  all  believe  to  be 
of  God  ;  for  there  obscurity  always  overshadows  and 
tempers  certainty.t 

(4)  Had  Christianity  been  a  Religion  that  appeared 
at  once  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  had 
it  been  received  without  question  by  the  whole  Jewish 
people,  it  would  have  constituted  a  strong  presumption 
against  it ;  but  its  having  been  generally  regarded  as 
foolishness,  like  vaccination,  at  first,  and  yet  prevailing 
at  length  by  its  own  inherent  force,  is  an  evidence 
that  it  carried  in  it  the  power  of  Truth. 

(5)  Its  doctrines  not  having  been  discovered  by 
Reason,  Christianity  must  have  had  a  Divine  origin  ; 
because,  though  not  discovered  by  Reason,  they  are 
found  to  be  consonant  with  Reason. 

(6)  The  fact  that  Christianity  professes  to  found 
itself  upon  Truth  (which,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
no  other  Religion  does),  and  that  it  requires  Truth  in 
all  who  embrace  it,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  itself  a  Falsehood. 

(7)  The  things  that  it  enjoins  upon  man  are  such 


*  "That  the  Deity  should  signify  His  commands  defectively  and 
obscurely,  is  strictly  in  keeping  or  unison  with  the  rest  of  His  in- 
scrutable ways." — Austin  on  The  Pravmce  of  Jurisprtuleme^  p.  77. 

t  There  are  things  in  Scripture,  the  knowledge  of  which  proves 
their  Divine  origin ;  for  they  are  such  things  as  could  not  have  been 
known  by  man.  Their  grandeur,  and  more  than  human  sublimity, 
show  they  must  have  been  revealeeL 
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as  evidence  its  Divine  origin  ;  for  these  are  not  such 
things  as  false  Religions  insist  on,  but  just  the  reverse; 
they  are  not  absurd  ceremonies  and  cruel  rites,  but 
love  to  God  and  hatred  of  ourselves;  Any  Religion 
that  fails  to  teach  us  to  love  God  and  to  hate  self, 
must  be  false.  Christianity  is  the  only  Religion  that 
teaches  these  two  things;  therefore,  presumptively^ 
Christianity  is  true. 

(8)  The  Christian  Religion  makes  its  appeal  to  our 
higher  faculties  and  feelings ;  our  Reason  ;  our  con- 
science ;  our  sense  of  right ;  our  capability  of  being 
governed  by  the  motives  of  love  and  gratitude ;  our 
acknowledged  moral  and  social  obligations  towards 
our  fellow  men ;  and  thus,  founding  its  appeal  upon 
something  in  us,  and  not  merely  on  what  is  in  itself,  it 
has  a  direct  claim  to  our  credence. 

(9)  The  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
essentially  and  more  highly  moral  in  their  tendency 
than  those  of  any  other  Religion,  and  run  couAter,  some 
of  them,  to  man's  selfish  interest  (the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  wit),  is  a  proof  that  they  must  have 
emanated  frorii  the  Great  Moral  Governor  of  the  world. 

(10)  Their  being  efficacious  to  cure  man's  moral 
diseases,  wherever  they  are  received  into  the  heart, 
argues  them  to  be  of  Divine  appointment. 

(11)  Their  being  suited  id  man's  consciousness  and 
to  man's  moral  state  in  all  countries,  Under  all  circum- 
stances,  and  of  whatever  race  he  may  be ;  so  that  no 
diflference  of  climate,  or  of  culture,  or  of  political  or 
social  condition,  or  of  constitution,  physical  or  moral> 
can  deprive  them  of  their  efficacy,  ai^es  that  they 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  great  Father  of  all. 
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(12)  And  lastiy,  their  having  in  them  the  principle 
of  perpetuity. 

These  twelve  considerations,  which  are  put  forward 
only  as  presumptions ^  when  taken  altogether,  amount, 
we  submit,  almost  to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  if 
Truth  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  where  we  have 
assumed  it  to  dwell,  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  * 

What,  then,  are  the  rules  and  guiding  principles  by 
which  we  may,  without  mistake,  ascertain  it  ? 

We  will  first  lay  down,  negatively,  what  are  not 
tests  of  Truth ;  then,  positively,  what  are  tests  of 
Truth,  both  in  its  objective  and  its  subjective  re- 
lations to  man. 

(i)  First,  General  opinion  is  no  test  of  Truth. 

General  opinion  in  any  one  age,  or  country,  or  at 
any  one  era,  can  be  no  sure  g^ide  to  Religious 
Truth  ;  for  opinion  is  continually  changing,  and  has 
no  fixity.  It  is  one  thing  in  one  age,  and  quite  a 
different  ^hing  in  another.  Within  even  the  compass 
of  a  man's  life  it  will  change.  At  one  era  men  will 
contend  that  only  one  set  of  doctrines  or  principles 
are  the  Truth ;  and  at  another  era  they  will  con- 
tend, with  equal  confidence,  that  the  direct  contrary 
are  the  Truth.  Thus  in  the  days  of  Constantine, 
Trinitarian  principles  prevailed  ;  in  Constantius', 
Arian  principles ;  and  in  Jovinian's  they  were 
Trinitarian  again.     Images  in   Churches  were    for- 

*  The  existence  of  the  Scriptures  through  all  ages,  presenred  by 
the  very  people  whom  they  condemn,  is  a  striking  evidence  in 
iavour  of  the  Religion  which  they  instituted.  That  Religion  has 
always  been  more  or  less  opposed,  and  yet  it  has  alwajrs  msuntained 
its  ground.     How  could  it  have  done  this  if  it  had  not  been  tnie  ? 
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bidden  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  be  worshipped,  and  yet 

the  worship  of  them,  as  a  thing  accordant  to  Truth, 

was  sanctioned  bj'  Pope  Gregory  III.  within  a  period 

of  about  one  hundred  years.     From  the  time  of  the 

Reformation   in  our  own  country  up  to  the  days 

of   Charles    I.    the    opinions  of   all    our    leading 

divines   were   Calvinistic :    from    that  time  to  this, 

they  have  been  chiefly  Arminian.    Within  the  last 

fifty  years  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  opinions 

of  Churchmen  in  general,  both  in  matters  of  doctrine 

and  of    Church  order!     Yet  who  shall   venture  to 

say  that  general  opinion  is  any  more  unchangeable 

now  than   it  was  before?     Let  another  fifty  years 

pass,  and   another  veer  round,  equally  great,    may 

come.     He  who  goes  by  opinion  walks  on  the  air ; 

and   though  he  has  a  thousand   legs  to  go  with, 

he   has    not    the    steady  step    that  a  man  would 

have  with  only  two  placed  on  the  terra  firtna  of 

Truth.     Opinion  would  be  an  infallible  test  of  Truth, 

if  only  it  were  an  infallible  rule  of  Falsehood ;   but 

it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and,  therefore, 

is  no  infallible  Guide. 

General  opinion,  at  any  one  time,  only  shows  from 
which  quarter  of  the  world  the  wind  then  blows ;  it  does 
not  show  in  what  direction  the  pole  lies,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  no  mark  to  determine  any  man's  course. 

(2)  The  agreement  or  the  non  -agreement  of  any  doctrine 
9r  principle  with  our  own  Reason  or  moral  sense  cannot 
he  taken  alone  as  a  test  of  its  Truth. 

It  is  not  for  any  man  to  say,  "  I  will  not  receive  as 
Truth  anything  that  fails  to  come  within  the  compre- 
hension of  my  own  Reason,  or  that  does  not,  in  all 
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respects,  approve  itself  to  my  own  moral  sense.'*  This 
would  be  to  set  out  upon  a  false  principle ;  for  it  would 
be  to  make  man  the  measure  of  his  own  moral  duty, 
and  also  to  subject  the  acts  of  the  Infinite  One  to 
his  own  limited  capacity.  There  may  be  modes 
of  action  which  would  be  perfectly  right  in  God, 
which  would  not  be  right  in  man.  What  man  is 
to  believe,  as  well  as  what  man  is  to  do,  must  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  Supreme,  as  revealed  in  His 
Word.  It  is  for  man  to  bow  to  Revelation,  not  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  it.  Being  satisfied  by  its 
proper  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
and,  as  such,  contains  eternal  Truth,  all  that  man 
has  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  its 
terms  and  expressions,  that  he  may  lay  hold  of 
that  Truth,  whether  as  a  doctrine  for  belief,  or  a 
principle  for  action.  Reason  cannot  be  the  supreme 
judge  in  Religion,  because  the  very  first  thing  that 
encounters  man  in  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in  Religion, 
and  demands  his  credence,  is  a  fact  that  goes  quite 
beyond  Reason  to  explain, — ^and  that  is,  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God,  as  at  once  Infinite  and  Eternal ; 
co-existing  along  with  himself  as  finite ;  without 
belief  in  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
Religion.  It  is  not  the  contents,  then,  of  Revelation, 
Reason  must  presume  to  decide  upon,  but  the 
evidences  of  Revelation.  If  things  found  in  the 
Word  of  God  agree  with  Reason,  that  so  far  is  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  Truth ;  but  if  a  thing  seems 
to  disagree,  that  of  itself  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
its  rejection.  It  may  simply  be  above  Reason  with- 
out being  contrary  to  Reason.    The  same  principle 
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applies  to  moral  questions.  Man's  Moral  Sense  is 
neither  so  pure  nor  so  perfect,  that  it  can  in  all 
cases  be  trusted  to  observe  and  to  decide  what  is 
in  itself  morally  right,  especially  in  regard  to  God's 
own  modes  of  acting.  It  may  tell  him,  with  some- 
thing like  moral  certainty,  what  it  would  be  wrong 
for  him  to  do ;  and  yet,  in  many  things,  it  may  fail 
to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  rule  of  action.  Negatively, 
it  may  be  relied  upon  to  witness  as  to  what  morally 
could  not  be  right;  rather  than  positively  as  to  what 
might  be,  because  man  cannot  possibly  of  himself  know 
all  the  relations  of  things.  What  has  been  styled  "  the 
verifying  Faculty"  in  man,  is  only  the  figment  of 
his  own  Fancy.  He  possesses  no  such  distinctive 
Faculty.  Man's  mind  is  a  complex  machine,  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  powers  or  faculties.  It  is  not 
Imagination  alone,  not  Reason  alone,  not  Moral 
Sense  alone,  that  can  judge  what  is  to  be  received  as 
Divine  or  as  moral ;  but  the  powers  or  properties 
of  the  mind  must  all  come  into  action  at  once,  and 
concentrate  themselves  on  one  point,  to  make  it  at 
all  a  safe  criterion  of  what  is  Truth.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  all  these  in  acts  of  thought  that  constitutes 
what  the  Scriptures  term  a  "  a  sound  mind."  Things 
may  approve  themselves  to  one  faculty  which  would 
not  approve  themselves  to  another,  and  still  less  to  all 
the  faculties  combined.  The  Christian  Revelation  is 
not  a  Religion  for  the  speculative;  it  is  not  a  Religion 
for  the  imaginative;  it  is  not  a  Religion  for  the 
sensitive ;  it  is  a  Religion  for  the  whole  man,  and  not 
for  a  disjoined  part  of  man ;  in  a  word,  for  man  as  man. 
When  doubtful  points  of  faith,  or  of  practice,  present 
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themselves,  what  should  be  taken  into  the  considera- 
tion is,  the  analog>''  of  the  thing  with  other 
known  methods  of  the  Divine  Government,*  or  its 
direct  tendency  towards  man's  moral  training  for 
the  higher  life,  not  its  abstract  incomprehensibility, 
nor  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  our  own  moral 
apprehensions.  If  it  be  a  thing  that  is  equally  in- 
comprehensible in  Philosophy  as  it  is  in  Revelation, 
then  it  is  no  more  to  be  rejected  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other.  Here  its  non-agreement,  as  in  other  cases 
its  agreement,  with  our  own  Reason  or  moral  sense 
alike  fails  to  be  a  test  of  its  Truth. 

(3)  The  apparent  simplicity  and  clearness  of  a 
doctrine  is  no  sure  test  that  it  is  true. 

This  is  what  some  would  make  a  condition  of 
Truth.  The  principle  looks  plausible,  but  it  is 
fallacious.  Very  few  Truths  are  perfectly  clear,  as 
very  few  diamonds  are  perfectly  pure.  Some  dark  spot 
bedims  them.  Though  the  greatest  Truths  are  the 
simplest  when  understood,  yet  they  will  be  any- 
thing but  simple  before  they  are  understood. 
Religious  Truth,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
perfectly  simple;  for  it  involves  in  almost  every 
doctrine  two  opposite  elements,  which  have  to  be 
reconciled  and  conciliated  into  one.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He 
is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God,  and  yet  He 
is  spoken  of  as  man;  and  it  is  certain  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand.  He  displayed  the  power  of  God,  on 
the  other  He  exhibited  all  the  ordinary  infirmities 

•Sec  No.  II  of  "The  Positive  Tests  of  Truth.  •• 
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of  man.  This  appears  contradictory,  and  can  be 
reconciled  only  by  admitting  the  mystery  that  He 
was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh!'  Here  Error  would 
have  the  advantage  in  simplicity  over  Truth,  by 
holding  with  the  Unitarian  that  Christ  was  only 
man.  Just  so  it  would  be  with  other  doctrines,  such 
as  that  God  is  merciful,  and  yet  that  God  is  just  It 
is  easy  to  produce  the  appearance  of  simplicity  by 
admitting  the  one  of  these  principles  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  But  Truth  lies  in  first  recognizing  the  two 
principles,  as  apparently  opposed,  and  then  reuniting 
them  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  shall  not  destroy 
each  other. 

The  same  apparent  contrarieties  meet  us  in  physical 
Science.  Its  facts  have  both  their  negative  and 
their  positive  sides,  as  Lord  Bacon  terms  them- 
Some  things  appear  opposed  to  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
other  things  are  seen  to  act  in  conformity  with  it : 
these  must  be  harmonized,  being  reduced  all  to  one 
principle,  or  the  law  is  disproved  and  fails  of  Truth. 
By  an  extensive  observation  of  instances  on  both 
sides,  the  apparent  exceptions  are  accounted  for,  the 
law  \s  proved,  and  Truth  is  established.  But  this  is  no 
simple  matter.  Appearances  are  very  much  against 
it,  and  if  we  allowed  our  judgment  to  be  ruled  by 
appearances  alone,  we  should  decide  against  it,  and 
hold  to  the  exploded  error  that  the  sun  revolves 
around  the  earth  and  not  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  we  made  simplicity  Sindflrst- 
sight  clearness  the  test  of  Truth  in  Religion,  we 
should,  in  many  instances,  follow  Error  instead  of 
Truth,  and  fall  into  fatal  mistakes. 
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And  if  apparent  simplicity  and  clearness  is  no  sure 
test  of  Truth  in  a  doctrine  or  a  system,  much  less,  we 
need  hardly  remark,  is  absolute  obscurity.  In  total 
darkness  all  the  differences  between  things  disappear, 
and  Truth  and  Error  become  alike  unknown. 

(4)  The  claim  on  the  part  of  any  person  or  party  of  being 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture^  cannot  be  taken  as  a  test  of  Truth. 

This  is  excluded  as  a  test  because  no  one  could 
determine  whether  the  claim  was  well  founded.  Any 
person  whatever  could  set  up  such  a  claim,  and  the 
very  claim  itself,  like  the  asserted  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  excludes  all  external  proof.  And  if  such  a  claim 
were  admitted  merely  because  it  was  advanced,  there 
would  manifestly  be  no  kind  of  error  that  might  not 
establish  itself. 

If  it  were  alleged,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that 
the  doctrines  sought  to  be  established  on  the  ground 
of  this  Divine  guidance,  must  be  tested  as  to  their 
truth  by  God's  written  word,  this  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  the  claim  for  any  practical  purpose,  for 
it  would  make  outside  parties,  addressed  as  learners, 
the  judges  whether  what  was  advanced  was  accord- 
ing to  Truth  or  not,  by  an  external  authority,  and 
not  by  a  like  claim  of  inward  guidance  by  the  Spirit. 
Even  if  both  the  parties  claimed  the  same  super- 
natural guidance  to  Truth,  there  would  remain  the 
same  necessity  of  testing  their  doctrines  by  the  written 
Scriptures  ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  there  is  an 
infallible  guide,  that  either  of  them  was  guided  in- 
fallibly. The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  the  Scriptures 
these  teachers  wish  people  to  be  guided  by,  but  their 
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own  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  would 
have  them  receive  these  implicitly,  with  no  exami- 
nation, except  it  were  through  their  own  spectacles,  on 
the  asserted  ground  that  they  were  guided  by  the 
Spirit  as  the  infallible  Interpreter ! 

It  is  only  certain  modem  Sectaries,  aiming  to 
establish  a  novel  system  of  their  own,  who  put  forward 
this  presumptuous  claim.  To  give  a  colour  to  it,  they 
deal  lai^ely  in  new  and  ingenious,  and  what  appear  to 
be  highly  spiritual,  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  and 
to  induce  people  to  receive  these  interpretations,  or 
rather  to  fall  in  with  their  sect,  they  very  solemnly 
warn  them  that  if  they  refuse  to  accept  them,  and  to 
act  accordingly,  they  will  be  guilty  of  refusing  to  obey 
God's  Spirit !  This  method  of  dealing  succeeds  chiefly 
with  weak  women  and  still  weaker  men.  It  could 
succeed  with  no  others.  To  the  eye  of  sound-minded 
Sense,  their  system  overthrows  itself;  for  it  produces 
doctrine  against  doctrine,  and  divides  a  sect  into  sect 
upon  sect,  and  makes  God  the  author  of  confusion, 
and  not  of  order.  Thus,  in  effect,  instead  of  making 
Tnith  certain,  it  makes  it  uncertain. 

Such  4  claim  as  that  which  we  are  now  considering 
never  could  be  admitted  as  a  test  of  Truth  until 
those  who  advance  it  can  prove  it  by  the  manifested 
possession,  ^  tl^e  Apo^tles  did,  of  the  miraqulous 
powers  of  the  Holy  Ghqst,  When  the  Holy  Ghost, 
not  as  a  sanctifier  disposing  the  heart  and  mind  of  man 
for  the  reception  of  Divine  Truth,  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  direct  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  is 
assumed  to  be  possessed,  then  the  door  is  open  for  the 
entrance  of  Error  in  any  specious  form  that  it  may 
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assume ;  for  then  the  man's  interpretation  is  taken  for 
the  Truth  of  God,  though  it  may  be  as  wide  frcmi  the 
Truth  as  one  pole  of  the  earth  is  from  the  other. 
Truth  is  ever  one  and  consistent  with  itself.  This  prin* 
ciple  produces  discordance  in  the  place  of  harmony ; 
this,  therefore,  must  be  a  false  test  of  Truth. 

(5)  Neither  the  alleged  excellent  and  devoted  lives^  nor 
the  high  intellectual  powers  of  any  of  those  who  adopt 
and  propagate  particular  systems  of  doctrine^  can  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  their  Truth, 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  there  cannot  be 
error  in  a  system  where  the  lives  of  most  of  those  are 
good  who  profess  it  But  the  inference  does  not 
follow  from  the  fact  There  may  be  error,  and  most 
dangerous  error  in  it,  and  yet  the  parties  with  whom 
it  originates  may  not  appear  to  suffer  moral  injury 
from  it  Some  false  sentiment  in  them  may  have 
generated  an  infection  which  only  others  take.  It  is  a 
fact  to  which  eminent  physicians  have  testified,  that 
persons  may  live  so  long  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  as  to 
breed  an  infectious  fever  there,  and  not  take  it  them- 
selves, because  their  constitutions  have  become  adapted 
to  the  noxious  atmosphere  (not  uninjured,  however), 
while  yet  they  have  communicated  it  to  others,  in 
whom  it  has  issued  in  death  *  We  see  from  this  that 
we  can  ai^ue  nothing  safely  from  men's  lives  as  to 

*  We  see  the  same  diflference  between  the  Negro  and  the  European 
in  regard  to  fevers  produced  by  the  malaria  of  torrid  climates.  The 
Negro  takes  no  harm  because  his  constitution  has  graum  to  ii.  The 
European  falls  a  victim  because  his  constitution  is  not  inured  to  such 
deleterious  influences.  A  white  man  must  thus  consent  to  become  black 
to  be  adapted  to  some  spiritual  climates. 
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truth  in  their  principles.  This  determines  only  their 
personal  character.  There  are  apparently  good,  moral, 
and  benevolent  characters  to  be  found  tinder  all  Reli- 
gions, and  all  systems  of  doctrine,  not  excepting  even 
Heathens.  And  as  to  their  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  in 
propagating  their  opinions,  this  is  usually  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  their  soundness.  The  men  may  be  sincere, 
kind-hearted,  earnest,  but  it  must  not  be  concluded 
from  this  that  their  system  accords  with  pure  Truth. 
There  may  be  some  vitiating  principle  that  escapes 
man's  observation,  underlying  the  whole,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Pharisees  of  old.  None  could  look  out- 
wardly more  pure,  none  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience  were 
more  rotten  within. 

The  possession  of  high  intellectual  powers  is  a  still 
more  dubious  test  of  Truth. 

It  is,  we  know,  often  a  matter  of  wonderment  with 
common  sense  people,  how  men  of  keen  intelligence, 
and  of  great  learning,  can  embrace  doctrines  that 
appear  to  them  manifestly  absurd,  and  can  yield  them- 
selves up  to  delusions  so  dark,  that  the  darkness  shall 
be  palpable  to  almost  every  eye  but  their  own.  This 
puzzles  and  perplexes  the  simple-minded  and  unso- 
phisticated, and  tempts  them  to  think  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  there  may  be  truth  in  systems,  which  they 
have  been  wont  to  regard  as  a  mixed  mass  of  Truth 
and  Error,  of  sense  and  absurdity.  They  would  be  glad 
to  have  this  strange  phenomenon  explained.  The  key 
to  the  whole  mystery — the  moral  fact  which  solves  this 
perplexing  problem,  is  furnished  by  the  Great  Teacher 
in  this  strikingly  simple,  yet  deeply  philosophic  state- 
ment, "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if,  therefore^ 
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thine  eye  be  single^  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 
But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness.  If  t/urefore^  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness^  how  great  is  that  darkness!"  (Matt  vL 
22,  23.) 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  physical  formation 
that,  though  our  eyes  are  double,  our  sight  of  objects 
should  be  single  ;  and'where  the  eyes  act  properly, they 
always  present  a  single  image  of  the  object  to  the 
vision.  The  eye  in  the  persons  here  had  in  view  is 
not  "  single  "  (clear),  but  "  evil  **  (per\'erted) ;  so  that 
they  see  two  objects  where  they  ought  to  see  but  one, 
and  neither  even  of  these  is  beheld  in  its  distinctness. 
This  double  vision  is  caused  by  some  intervening 
object.  Some  false  principle,  or  some  wrong  element, 
has  been  admitted  by  them  into  the  mind  (for  what  \s 
true  of  the  eye,  is  true  of  the  mind) ;  and  so  their 
mind's  eye  is  darkened  that  they  cannot  judge  cor- 
rectly. It  is  noj  that  their  intellect  is  defective  ;  they 
can  see  and  judge  as  clearly  as  ever  in  all  other 
matters.  It  is  on  t/ie  one  point  they  see  wrongly. 
Two  objects  are  referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  dividing 
the  mentaj  vision  of  those  of  whom  He  spoke — 
"  God  and  Mammon!'  Just  so  in  Religion  :  if  there 
be  two  objects  of  worship  where  there  ought  to  be 
but  one,  or  two  contrary  principles  admitted  into  the 
mind  where  there  ought  to  be  but  one,  confusion 
will  be  the  result ;  with  abundance  of  light  nothing 
will  be  seen  in  its  true  aspect.  Truth  must  be 
looked  at  exactly  in  the  right  way  to  be  seen 
exactly  as  it  is.  There  is  only  one  precise  point 
from  which  we  can  take  a  true   view  of  a  picture ; 
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and  SO  it  is  with  Truth.  Too  great  a  distance,  or 
too  great  a  nearness,  alike  prevents  us  from  seeing 
it  truly.  Still  worse  is  it  if  some  dividing  object 
intervenes.  An  excess  of  light  even  may  create 
darkness. 

In  no  case  is  intensity  of  intellect  a  guarantee  for 
deamess  of  vision.     It  is  a  law  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  of 
optics,  that  cross  lights,  not   meeting  in  one  exact 
point,  destroy  each  other,  and  produce  total  darkness. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  a  man  who  divides  his  reli- 
pous  regards,  or  holds  opposing  principles,  exhibits 
evidence  of  bedimmed  spiritual  perceptions,  and  gets 
lost  in  the  magic  mazes  of  mystery.     Taking  words 
in  "  non-natural "  senses,  and  indulging  in  false  argu- 
ments, makes  the  soul  itself  false,  and  then,  the  soul 
being  false.  Truth  itself  ceases  to  be  true.    The  man's 
intellect  may  be  keen  and  subtle  (too  subtle,  in  fact,  for 
him  to  see  anything  in  its  singleness) ;  his  life  may  be 
highly  moral ;  his  devoutness  great ;  and  yet  there 
may  be,  unperceived  by  himself  and  by  others,  some 
latent  wrong  principle,  which  makes  a  dark  lantern  of 
him,  so  that  to  all  who  follow  after  him  he  is  a  '*  blind 
leader  of  the  blind." 

Where  the  intellect  of  a  man  is  pure,  through  his 
having  a  pure  conscience,  it  is  like  glass — it  not  only 
admits  the  light  of  Heaven,  but  reflects  it.  A  beauti- 
ful thing  truly  is  light ;  but  there  is  no  darkne^s  so 
great  as  that  which  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  light. 
No  greater  affliction  can  befal  any  man  than  to  be 
struck  with  a  moral  coup  de  soleiL  The  night  of  our 
humility,  when  our  Intellect  is  veiled,  will  reveal  far 
more  to  us  than  the  midday  glare  of  our  intellectual 
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pride.  Of  all  the  tests  of  truth,  this  is  the  most  un- 
trustworthy and  the  most  deceiving. 

(6)  The  claim  of  infallibility  an  the  part  of  any 
Churchy  or  person^  or  set  of  men,  is  no  test  of  Truth. 

A  claim,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  proved ;  and  to 
prove  a  claim  to  infallibility  the  party  must  first  be 
infallible  ;  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 
Nothing  but  Truth  can  prove  itself  by  itself  The 
mere  assertion  of  a  claim  to  be  the  Truth  will  not 
prove  it  to  be  tite  Truth.  It  would  be  to  assume  the 
very  thing  in  dispute  to  attempt  to  prove  infallibility 
by  the  assumption  that  it  is  possessed.  The  Church 
of  Rome  advances  this  audacious  claim  ;  but,  happily, 
she  has  subverted  it  herself,  for  what  she  has  declared 
by  her  infallibility  at  one  time  to  be  Truth,  she  has 
declared  by  the  same  infallibility  at  another  time  to 
be  Error,  and  thus  her  infallibility  has  served  her  no 
purpose,  save  to  prove  herself  fallible. 

Her  assumed  infallibility,  with  the  way  in  which 
she  applies  it,  reminds  one  of  the  interpretation  given 
by  a  continental  Roman  Catholic  priest,  when  he  was 
questioned  as  to  how  he  could  reconcile  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  the  sanction  given  to  the  Jews 
by  the  Psalmist  to  take  up  Babylon's  little  ones,  and 
to  dash  them  against  the  stones  : — "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  you  misunderstand  the  sense :  the  Psalmist  does  not 
authorize  cruelty  ;  mais  attendez  ;  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi ; 
ces  pierres  \k  sont  Saint  Pierre  ;  et  heureux  celui  qui 
les  attachera  4  Saint  Pierre,  qui  montrera  de  Tattache- 
ment  de  Tintrepidit^  pour  sa  religi6n."*     How  easy 

*  This  is  taken  from  "  Guesses  at  Truth,  bj  two  Brothers  ** — the  two 
Hares. 
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it  is  for  self-assumed  infallibility  to  settle  questions  in 
this  sort  of  way! 

What  of  itself  alone  serves  to  show  that  the  asser- 
tion of  infallibility,  as  the  ground  for  the  belief  and 
obedience  of  others,  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption, 
is  this — that  the  only  infallible  Teacher,  when  He  was 
upon  earth,  never  claimed  submission,  even  to  His 
teaching,  on  the  ground  that  He  was  infallible,  apart 
from  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment 
in  His  hearers,  whether  as  to  what  He  said  was  not 
true  and  right  He  appealed,  and  so  did  His  Apostles 
after  Him,  to  the  written  Scriptures,  and  to  the  con- 
science of  others,  in  proof  that  the  doctrines  they 
taught  were  from  God.  And  it  is  a  circumstance 
specially  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  claim  of  infalli- 
bility, that  if  such  a  thing  existed  in  any  Church  or 
person,  and  might  demand  a  blind,  unreasoning  sub- 
mission to  its  mandates,  it  would  set  aside  one  of 
the  very  ends  of  Truth  ;  for  enquiry  into  it  would  then 
no  longer  be,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  test  of 
men's  mental  and  moral  integrity.  It  would  also  at 
the  same  time  make  such  injunctions  as  "  Search  the 
Scriptures"  "  Prove  aU  things  J'  void,  and  render  indivi- 
dual judgment  useless  by  transferring  all  responsibility 
for  error  to  another  party. 

If  infallibility  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  Truth, 
as  that  of  which  the  individual  should  judge,  it  will 
not  alter  the  case ;  for  the  person  receiving  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  must  be  infallible  himself  to  be 
absolutely  certain  that  he  is  not  wrong  in  receiving 
it;  and  this,  we  presume,  none  but  the  Pope  would 
assert  for    himself.      Every  person,  therefore,  must 
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renounce  belief  in  infallibility,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
prove  that  he  himself  is  infallible. 

We  know  too  well  what  infallibility  has  led  to  in  the 
Pope  to  take  this  as  a  sure  test  of  Truth. 

These  six  are  the  negative  tests ;  we  come  next 
to  the  positive  tests,  viewed  objectively.  Among  the 
positive  tests  of  Truth,  the  first  we  lay  down  is 
this  : — 

(7)  That  a  doctrine  lias  always  and  everywhere  been 
held  in  tlie  Church, 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  here,  we  must  explain 
that  by  "  the  Church  "  we  mean  those,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  who  have  derived  their  doctrines  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  first  existence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures up  to  the  present  time.  There  always  have  been 
certain  great  doctrines,  or  doctrinal  facts,  recognized 
by  these  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  such,  to  wit, 
as  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Deliverer  who  was  to  come. 
This  has  been  held  by  God's  people  from  the  time  of 
Adam  up  to  the  present  day ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  Jews  believed  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
come,  and  we  believe  in  one  who  has  come.  The  same 
oneness  of  belief  in  all  ages  holds  in  regard  to  several 
other  doctrines  ;  such  as  that  of  atonement  by  the 
shedding  of  blood,  or  the  substitution  of  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty ;  also  the  doctrine  that  the  "just  shall 
live,"  or  be  saved  "by  his  faith."  These,  and  some 
other  doctrines,  run  through  the  whole  Scriptures  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  have  always  been  held 
by  the  Church  ;  and  thus  at  one  stroke  they  serve  to 
prove  themselves  true,  and  the  Scriptures  which  contain 
them  true.     Nothing  could,  indeed,  more  decisively 
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manifest  them  to  be  from  God  than  that  the  same 
doctrine  reappears  continually  in  the  successive  writers 
of  the  Scriptures,  widely  as  they  lived  apart,  and 
widely  as  they  differed  in  position,  habits  of  thought^ 
and  styles  of  writing. 

Where  a  system  of  religion,  embodied  in  a  book^ 
is  the  entire  production  of  one  writer,  like  the  Koran 
of  Mahomet,  it  is  nut  at  all  suprising  that  the  whole 
should  accord ;  but  where  it  owes  its  parts  to  a 
number  of  different  writers,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  there  is  a  perfect  unity  of  design  pervading 
it,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  its  Divine  inspiration. 
In  the  Bible  there  is  a  remarkable  continuity,  involving 
a  threefold  unity,  in  the  historic,  the  moral,  and  the 
spiritual,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Lord  Hatherley,  in 
his •* Continuity  of  Scripture''  This  organic  oneness 
in  doctrine,  like  the  organic  oneness  in  the  htrman 
body,  is  a  proof  of  its  living  truth. 

AH  human  systems  of  Truth  after  a  time,  because 
they  are  of  man,  die  out :  tlie  Truth  that  is  in  them 
never  dies  out,  because  that  is  of  God.  It  only  takes 
swne  fresh  form,  and  grows  with  fresh  vigour,  when 
placed  under  new  conditions.  It  seems  as  if  the  law 
which  holds  in  Nature,  holds  also  in  Religion,  that  the 
same  seed  will  not  propagate  itself,  in  its  full  develop- 
ment and  strength,  if  sown  continually  in  the  same 
soil  This  accounts  for  systems,  however  true  in  them- 
selves (such  as  that  called  "the  Evangelical,"  to  wit)i 
dying  out  like  others,  or  becoming  degenerate  after  a 
Imited  period  of  reproduction,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
some,  as  if,  with  its  decay,  God*s  truth  would  disappear  I 
VcLtgerm  principle  remains,  though  the  outward  form 
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dies.*  Religion  requires,  it  would  appear,  to  pass 
through  a  new  soil,  or  to  undergo  some  new  conditions 
of  growth,  to  retain  its  strength  and  vital  power. 
To  confine  it,  if  it  could  be  so  confined,  for  ever  to  the 
same  lii^e,  has  the  same  effect  as  the  perpetual  inter- 
marriage of  first  cousins,  which  ends  either  in  idiotcy 
or  blindness  at  last  It  is  vain  to  seek  the  Truth  in  its 
undying  vigour  only  in  the  systems  of  men  :  in  these 
it  professes  to  be  enshrined,  and  only  gets  entombed. 

As  it  exists  among  mankind.  Truth  is  like  quick- 
silver poured  out,  running  all  about  in  separate  globules ; 
but  as  ^t  es^ists  in  the  mass  in  its  Divine  principle,  it  is 
like  the  same  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer,  where  it 
serves  to  tell  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere in  the  minds  of  men.  The  grand  character- 
istic of  Truth  is  its  universality,  and  the  exhibition,  in 
revival  after  revival,  of  its  original  living  power. 
Doctrines  that  have  always  and  everytuhere  been  held 
in  the  Church — the  Jewish  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
Christian  since — must  be  true. 

What  we  have  thus  advanced  about  the  oneness  of 
Truth,  some  may  be  ready  to  think  is  an  admission  in 
favour  of  the  Church  which  claims  to  be  infallible  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  semper  eadem.  But  it  is  not  so : 
it  is  just  the  reverse.  For  what  is  it  that  convicts  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  being  an  Imposter.^     It  is  her 

*  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  troth  in 
Nature.  We  learn  from  Botany,  that  there  are  in  every  plant  growths 
of  transitory  use  and  duration.  "  The  integuments  of  the  seed,  having 
fulfilled  their  destined  office  of  protection,  burst  and  decay.  After  the 
leaves  have  unfolded,  the  cotyledons,  that  had  performed  their  functions, 
wither  and  drop  ofil** — Smitfi s  Introductum  to  Botany, 
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variations.*     So  far  from  her  system  being  always  the 
same,  it  has  been  continually  changing,  developing 
itself  from   time  to  time  in  new  dogmas   and  fresh 
forms  of  error ;  yet  even  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a 
witness  to  the  Truth,  as  far  as  the  doctrines  held  in 
all  ages  underlie  her  system ;    and  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  do  underlie  it,  only  overlaid 
and  made  practically  of  none  effect  by  her  additions* 
This   is  the  case   also,  in  a   lesser  degree,   with   the 
Eastern  Church.     Our  charge  against  them  is,  that 
they  have   corrupted  the  Faith, — not  that  they  have 
destroyed   the   Faith.     They    are  witnesses  against 
themselves,    by    being   in    their    measure    witnesses 
for  the  Truth.     The  kernel  of  Truth  remains  under 
every  system  undestroyed,  encased  in  its  own  shell, 
a  proof  of  itself  that  it  is  Divine.     Taken  in  its  whole- 
ness and  native  brightness.  Truth  never  changes,  but 
is  ever  the  same.     Who  can  add  fresh  light  to  the  sun  ? 
(8)  Another  rule  to  be  observed  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  Truth  is,  that  we  have  respect  to  Truth  in  its 
tntirety^  as  given  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  all  its  parts 
idng  held  in  a  way  tliat  is  consistent  with  itself. 

Catholic  Truth  means /^zc/A^/^T^ri/ZA,  not  picked  out 
parts  of  it,  as  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  Sects.  That  only 
can  be  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  upon  any  point,  which 
makes  all  that  it  declares  upon  that  point,  however 
apparently  discordant,  to  harmonize  and  agree  by  the 
reconciliation  of  its  apparent  contradictions.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  consonant  parts  agree ;  we  must  have 
one  in  which  the  most  dissonant  harmonize.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  take  hold  of  a  stick  at  one  end  ;  the 

*  For  these  see  "  £dgar*s  Variations  of  Popery.** 
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difficulty  is  to  take  hold  of  it  so  exactly  in  the  middle 
that  it  shall  perfectly  balance.  Almost  all  error  arises 
out  of  man's  taking  one  truth  to  the  exclusion  of 
another,  or  of  its  counterbalancing  Truth.  And  none 
err  more  seriously,  though  unconsciously,  than  those 
who  take  some  Truth,  or  some  part  of  a  Truth,  as  the 
starting  point  of  their  error.  There  are  a  great  many 
truths  in  Religion  which  seem  opposed,  and  to  run 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other ;  while  yet  they  are 
bound  together  in  a  most  wonderful  order,  and  the 
discovery  of  Truth  lies  in  the  discovery  of  that  order. 
It  is  a  test  that  a  doctrine  is  true  that  it  does  not  set 
Truth  against  Truth,  either  in  Nature  or  in  the  Bible. 
Truth,  like  God,  is  a  perfect  circle.  It  should  be  every 
one's  endeavour  to  keep  in  the  great  circle  of  Truth, 
and  not  to  convert  that  circle  into  angles  and  corners 
of  private  opinion,  in  which  they  will  get  shut  up  in 
the  narrowness  of  some  sect. 

The  evil  that  constantly  meets  the  lover  of  Truth 
is  one-sided  systems  of  Theology,  leading  to  a  one- 
sided Religion.  This  can  but  make  limping,  one-legged 
Christians;  and  too  often  results  in  producing  new 
sects — those  pests  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Religion  of  Truth  consists  not  in  any  one  single  point ; 
nor  is  it  a  straight  line,  but  a  complete  circle,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  centre ;  and  the  larger  we  make  this 
circle,  provided  Christ  be  the  centre  from  which  all 
doctrines  radiate,  and  the  circumference  include  the 
whole  round  of  man's  duties,  the  more  perfectly  is  it 
the  true  Catholic  system,  which  combines  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  charity  with  the  fixity  of  Truth. 

One  sure  way  of  arriving  at  the  Truth  intended  by 
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any  writer,  so  as  not  to  make  it  contradict  the  Truth 
asserted  by  another  writer  upon  the  same  subject,  is 
to  take  care  to  get  into  the  channel  of  the  writer's 
thoughts  so  as  to  sail  with  him  to  the  same  point 
Every  writer  has  one  particular  aim.  Had  this  rule  been 
adhered  to,  St.  James  would  never  have  been  taken 
as  contradicting  St.  Paul  in  the  great  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone.     St.  James  maintains  this 
principle  as  strenuously  as  St.  Paul,  only  he  is  treating 
of  it  in  regard  to  its  practical  proofs,  and  not  as  to  its 
root  principle.     He  wrote  to  correct  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity,  who  were    contentious  for  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  ritual  of  Religion  (Opricncela),  to  the 
n^lect  of  those  works  of  charity  and  personal  purity 
which  are  the  evidences  of  real  faith.     It  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  he  was  opposing, 
but  of  justification  by  a  faith  that  was  alone,  or  without 
works.    This  is  the  channel  in  which  all  his  thoughts 
flow,  and  this  is  their  aim.     He  insists  that  such  a 
faith  is  a  dead  faith,  and  not  a  real  living  faith ;  but 
this,  so  far  from  contradicting,   confirms   St.   Paul's 
doctrine ;  for  it  assumes  that  faith  is  the  root  of  all 
that  is  genuine  and  good  in  Religion. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  Religion,  as  in  our 
speech,  half  the  Truth  is  a  lie ;  and  often  the  very 
worst  form  of  a  lie,  for  it  deceives  under  the  form  and 
and  semblance  of  Truth. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  picture  to 
themselves  the  ideal  of  a  one-sided  Christ,  all  gentle- 
ness, and  no  severity  ;  forgetting  that  the  same  Christ 
who  uttered  the  benedictions  of  the  Beatitudes, 
attered  also  the  severe  maledictions  in  the  reiterated 
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woes,  pronounced  in  the  23rd  of  St  Matthew.  The 
great  oracle  of  our  day  once  most  absurdly  asserted 
that  Christians  "  recognize  two  Divine  Beings ;  one 
inexorably  just,  resentful,  and  implacable ;  the  other 
gentle,  merciful,  and  forgiving  ;  and  that  they  describe 
our  salvation  as  wrought  by  one  of  them,  rather  against 
the  nature  of  the  other."  Here  is  one  of  those  one- 
sided truths  which  arise  from  men's  overlooking  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  poles  to  every  spiritual  truth  ; 
that  every  spiritual  idea  involves  a  union  of  opposites 
(just  in  the  same  way  in  Nature,  everything  combines 
directly  opposite  qualities),  and  that  the  complete 
Truth  lies  in  neither  extreme,  but  in  that  circle  in  which 
both  meet. 

(9)  A  further  rule  to  adopt  to  ascertain  Truth,  with- 
out mistaking  Error  for  it,  is  to  hold  questions  for  a  time 
in  suspense. 

Hasty  decisions  in  doubtful  matters  are  almost  sure 
to  be  erroneous  decisions.  Time  is  as  necessary  to 
thought  as  it  is  to  motion.  No  question  can  be  seen 
in  a  pure  dry  light  in  a  moment.  The  different 
faculties  of  the  mind  require  to  adjust  themselves  that 
the  telescope  may  be  fixed  at  its  right  focus.  It  is  a 
view  from  the  outside  of  ourselves  we  want  to  get,  and 
not  merely  from  within  ourselves  ;  for  we  can  no  more 
see  things  truly  when  looked  at  from  within  ourselves, 
than  we  can  thus  see  our  own  face.  The  mistake  that 
men  too  often  make  is,  that  they  first  admit  an  opinion 
into  their  mind,  and  then  seek  for  reasons  in  support 
of  it,  instead  of  weighing  the  reasons  before  admit- 
ting the  opinion.  Every  man  who  would  not  be 
a  mental  bond  slave,  should   take   care  not   to  let 
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opinions  master  him,  but  keep  himself  master  of  his 
opinions. 

The  way,  then,  to  proceed,  so  as  not  to  fall  a  victim 

to  Error,  is,  so  to  speak,  to  hang  up  questions^  and  to 

leave  them  hanging  up  for  a  considerable  time,  that 

they  may  become  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  we  may 

be  able  to  see  whether  there  is  real  truth   in  them. 

Horace's  rule  for  poetry  before  publishing — Nonumpre- 

maturin  annum — is  a  good  rule  and  a  safe  to  apply  to 

new  questions  in  theology.     We  have  need  to  go  round 

and  round  questions,  and  to  look  at  them  on  all  sides  ; 

and  though  we  may  do  this  many  times  to  no  purpose, 

yet  some  day,  as  we  turn  some  corner  of  thought,  we 

may  come  upon  the  Truth,  or,  rather,  the  Truth  may 

come  upon  us,  in  a  sudden  flash.     It  is  a  great  thing 

only  to  get  the  fogs  of  the  mind,  arising  out  of  the 

Feelings  (and  this  takes  time),  chased  away,  so  that 

we  may  walk  in  a  clear,  bright,  atmosphere,  where 

things  will  appear  as  they  are  in  their  true  characters. 

It  is  the  fault  chiefly  of  womankind  to  allow  their 

Feelings  to  get  the  start  of  their  judgment,  and  to  jump 

to  conclusions.   In  questions  of  moral  duty  this  may  be 

safe  enough  ;  here  Instinct  is  safer  than  Reason  ;  but 

it  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  act  upon  in  speculative 

questions  that  require  much  thought,  and  to  be  looked 

at  on  all  sides  before  coming  to  a  decision.     Men  of 

warm  temperament  and  susceptible  feelings,  without 

any  great  strength  of  judgment,  or  those  who  have 

had  little  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  such  as 

soldiers  and  sailors,  are  also  apt  to  fall  into  the  same 

error  of  over-haste,  and  of  not  staying  till  every  side 

of  what  professes  to  be  the  Truth  has  been  surveyed. 
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Truth  requires  to  be  circumnavigated  to  see  it  fully 
and  rightly.  But  many  persons  who  propose  to  set 
out  on  this  voyage,  act  like  men  who  sail  half-way 
round  the  world,  and  there  stop ;  and  then  maintain 
that  to  stand  with  the  head  downwards  is  the  true 
position  to  be  taken  by  all  truly  religious  people! 
If  they  would  but  go  all  round  the  sphere  of  Truth, 
they  would  find  that  the  circle  met  itself,  and  that 
wherever  they  were,  they  stood  with  their  heads  up- 
wards, as  rational  beings  ought  to  stand. 

(lo)  Another  way  of  testing  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
or  a  principle,  is  ^o  follow  it  out  to  its  consequences.^ 

If,  when  thus  followed  out,  any  opinion  issues  in  an 
absurdity,  it  is  a  certain  proof  that  it  has  not  in  it  the 
essential  principle  of  Truth. 

There  is  many  a  mischievous  error  that  would  be  at 
once  exploded  if  subjected  to  this  crucial  test.  For 
instance :  suppose  the  principle  acted  upon  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  to  be  thus  tested  by  its  consequences^ 
namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  separate 
from  any  other  Church,  and  every  other  Church,  even 
though  it  holds  all  the  truths  essential  to  salvation,  with- 
out requiring  any  acts  that  would  deny  Christ,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  a  separate  body ;  and  that,  when 
thus  separated  from  all  other  communions,  they  may 
separate  again  among  themselves  into  fresh  sects  upon 
any  slight  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  principle  be  right 

•  "No  doctrine  has  any  claim  whatever  to  be  received  as  obligatory 
on  belief,  unless  it  be  either  itself  some  duly  authorised  principle,  or  t 
logical  deduction,  through  whatever  number  of  stages,  from  some  such 
principle  of  religion." — W.  A,  Butler's  Letters  an  (he  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine^  p.  58. 
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at  all,  it  must  be  right  to  any  extent.  Suppose  it 
carried  out  fully  in  any  Christian  body,  and  that  every 
one  person  in  that  body  differed  from  all  the  rest 
upon  some  one  point  :  then  there  would,  upon  this 
principle,  be  as  many  sects  as  there  were  persons,  and 
no  such  thing  as  a  Church  could  exist  at  all !  that  is, 
the  very  principle  upon  which  the  Church  professed 
to  be  founded  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Church !  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  The  principle, 
then,  proves  itself  to  be  false  by  its  consequences. 

Other  doctrines  of  the  same  sect,  followed  out  to 
their  consequences,  issue  in  a  like  reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

The  same  test  would  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility. If  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  whatever  he 
decrees,  speaking  ex  cathedra  (as  it  is  said)  ;  then,  if  he 
should  decree  that  black  was  white,  and  white  was 
black,  things  would  be  so !  or,  in  other  words,  to 
put  it  as  Bellarmine  himself  puts  it  {Bellarm,  de 
Rom,  Pontif,,  Wh,  IV.,  cap.  S,  De  Decretis  Morum),  if 
whatever  he  commands  is  morally  good,  and  what- 
ever he  forbids  morally  bad  (for  so  he  states  it), 
simply  because  he  is  infallible,  though  they  might  in 
themselves  be  directly  the  reverse  (this  must  be 
assumed),  it  would  follow  as  a  consequence  that  all 
essential,  unchanging  moral  principle  would  be  at  an 
end !  Nor  would  it  obviate  the  consequence  to 
allege  that  this  was  only  a  supposition,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  so  in  reality,  because  the  Pope  is 
infallible  ;  for  that  would  be  to  argue  in  a  circle,  and 
to  meet  one  absurdity  by  setting  up  another,  and  to 
establish  two  absurdities  in  the  place  of  one  !     Such 
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mn  issue  proves  the  principle  to  be  a  false  one,  because 
its  ctmsequence  would  be  the  destruction  of  all  certainty 
in  morals. 

It  is  thus  that  St  James  ai^es  with  regard  to 
Faith.  He  points  out  the  absurdity  of  a  man's  saying 
he  has  faith  when  he  has  not  works,  by  putting  the 
case  of  a  brother,  or  a  sister,  being  naked,  *  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  should  say  to  them, 
^  Depart  in  peace ;  be  ye  warmed  and  filled.  Not- 
withstanding ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  for  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ? "  In  other 
words.  Is  it  not  contradictory  and  absurd?  The 
prince  of  dialectitians,  St.  Paul,  frequently  reasons  in  the 
same  way ;  showing  that  if  such  and  such  a  principle 
were  right,  an  absurd  consequence  would  follow,  and 
that,  consequently^  the  principle  is  wrong. 

This  mode  of  testing  its  truth  will  apply  to  almost 
every  doctrine  that  can  possibly  be  advanced. 

As  a  guiding  principle,  tliat  must  be  according  to 
Truth  which  tends  to  bring  about  any  of  the  things 
commended  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  must  be  false 
which  tends  to  bring  about  any  one  thing  that  is  there 
condemned. 

Taken  as  a  general  rule,  then,  it  may  be  safely  laid 
down  as  a  test  of  Truth,  that  if  any  doctrine  whatever, 
when  followed  out  to  its  consequences,  issues  in  what 
is  destructive  to  known  Right,  or  in  what  is  clearly 
and  plainly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (such  as  division 
among  Christians  in  the  place  of  union) ;  or  in  what 
is  immoral  in  the  place  of  what  is  moral ;  or  in  what 
is  contradictory  to  Reason  instead  of  consonant  with 
it ;  or  that  subverts  in  any  way  universal  Truth,  con- 
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firmed  by  Nature  as  well  as  by  Revelation,  must  be 
false.  In  brief,  no  Truth  can  be  Truth,  except  as  it 
is  Truth  to  God,  and  Truth  to  ourselves, — Truth  to  all 
the  relations  of  things,  and  to  all  living.* 

(11)  A  further  positive  test  of  Truth,  in  its  objective 
aspect,  is,  that  there  is  an  analogy  traceable  between 
^hat  is  advanced  as  presumptive  Truth  and  the  known 
Truth  of  Gad. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  in  all  Truths :  they  all 
betray  their  descent  from  the  same  parent ;  and  thus 
tiie  analogy  of  a  thing  in  Nature  with  another  thing 
in  Religion  is  an  evidence  of  its  Truth.  Hence,  not 
only  must  the  Truths  deduced  from  Scripture,  to  be 
TruihSy  agree  among  themselves,  but  they  must  also 
agree  with  the  external  principles  of  God's  Govern- 
ment as  seen  in  the  world  around  us,  with  the  facts 
of  History  and  Science,  and  with  what  is  known  of  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man.  If,  as  is  assumed,  th^ 
Bible  and   Nature  are  both   from    God,    they  will 

*  Some  will  add  to  this  that  Rerelation  must  be  true  to  the  facts 
of  Science,  or  it  is  proved  untrue.  We  admit  the  principle,  only 
with  this  caution,  that  we  must  be  careful  that  the  facts  of  Science, 
so  called,  are  fsurts,  and  not  mere  unsustained  theories— baseless  assump- 
tuDs,  or  generalizations  without  adequate  instances.  It  is  certain  that, 
if  both  are  true,  there  must  be  some  way  of  reconciling  their  con- 
flicting statements,  though  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  true  ex- 
phoation.  The  way  to  proceed  is  neither  to  try  to  make  the  facts 
•if  Science  agree  with  Scripture,  nor  to  force  the  facts  of  Scripture 
to  agree  with  Science.  Each  must  be  left  to  its  own  evidence 
It  is  in  their  coincidence  lies  their  Truth,  supposing  both  to  be  true  ;  and 
tkii  coincidence  will  ultimately  appear,  if  it  exists,  or  some  principle 
vill  be  discovered  which  solves  the  difficulty.  Possibly  the  law  which 
nai  throagh  them  both  may  agree,  though  their  facts,  as  recorded, 
fm  misinformation  or  misapprehension,  may  disagree. 
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bear  the  same  general  features,  and  proceed   upon 
the  same  general   laws.     The  observable  thing    is, 
that  an  astonishing  number  of  analogies  with   the 
spiritual  and  moral  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
do  meet   us    in   the  scenes  of    Nature   around  us. 
Where  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  any  particular 
doctrine,   it  supplies  a  strong,   though   an   indirect, 
argument  in  favour  of  its  truth.    Truth,  where  it 
is  Truth,  always  results  in  some  law;   and  law  as 
much  underlies  the  apparent  paradoxes  of  Scripture, 
as  it  underlies  the  contradictory  appearances  of  the 
material  world.     Directly  opposite  qualities  are  found 
united  in  the  elements  of  Nature,  as  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible ;  dryness  and  moisture,  to  wit,  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  same  substances.     These  analogies   are 
not  all  left  to  our  own  Fancy ;  they  are  constantly 
appealed  to  in  Scripture  as  confirmatory  of  its  own 
statements.     Take  only  that  remarkable  one  of  our 
Lord,  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  tlie  ground 
and  die,  it  aHdeth  alofie;   but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit**  applied  to   confirm   the  doctrine 
of  His  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  its  resulting 
prolihc  consequences.      This   observation   of  His   is 
just   as    original    in    regard    to    the    law    it   points 
out,   as  was   the    detection    by    Newton,    from    the 
fall  of  an  apple  from  the  tree,  of  the  great  law  of 
gravitation. 

Whether  the  analogy  is  a  really  existing  fact,  or 
only  an  illusive  creation  of  the  Fancy,  it  may  safely 
be  trusted  thus  far  as  a  principle,  —that  if  anything 
advanced  as  Religious  Truth  agrees  not  with,  but 
contradicts,  some  known  law  of  God's  natural  govern- 
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ment  of  the  world,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  false. 

It  is  the  correspondence,  however,  of  any  religious 
doctrine  with  the  known  nature  and  condition  of  man, 
that  evidences,  with  the  most  certainty,  that  it  is  true. 
There  is  a  moral  nature  in  man,  and  it  is  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  no  other,  that  supplies  what  it  demands. 
This  provides  exactly  what  it  requires.     When  the 
key  so  nicely  fits  into  the  lock,  it  proves  that  they 
were  made  for  each  other.   A  Religion  that  is  true,  we 
need  hardly  observe,  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to 
man's  nature  and  condition  ;  not,  indeed,  Ko  foster y  but 
to  correct^   its   known   evils,  or  it   destroys   its   own 
title.    It   cannot   be   denied   that   the    doctrines    of 
the  Bible    are   based   upon    the  universal  character 
of  man, — his  known  condition,  and  universally  felt 
moral   necessities.      And    it     differs    from    all    false 
Religions   in   this,  that   it   bases   not   itself,  as  they 
do,  upon   the  corruptibility,  but  only  upon  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  race,  as  an  existent  fact ;  and 
prescribes  a  remedy  for  its  diseases,  while  they  only 
pander  to  them.  Whatever  doctrine,  then,  of  professed 
Truth  is  not  adapted  to  man's  felt  moral  needs,  and 
does  not  tend  to  the  amelioration  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  cannot  be  a  doctrine  of  Truth.     In 
order  for  men  to  believe  with  the  Heart,  they  must 
not  only  know  a  doctrine   to   be   true  by  external 
evidence,  but  feel  it  to  be  true.     Thus  there  are  two 
main  ways  of  reaching  Truth  :  it  may  be  reasoned  out, 
ox  felt  out ;  and  unless  it  is  felt  as  well  as  apprehended, 
it  \s  not  living  Truth  in  the  certainty  with  which  a 
man  can  say,  " / know'' 
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This  brings  us  to  consider  the  one  subjective  test 
of  Truth. 

(12)  Truth  must  be  lived  in  order  to  be  known  for 
certain  to  be  Truth  ;  and  can  be  perceived  only  through 
itself  within  its  subject. 

To  resolve  the  question,  What  is  Truth  f  the  Jew 
would  say,  ** Study;'*  to  the  same  question,  Christ 
would  answer, "  Action''  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."    We  must  not  think  first  to 
settle  questions,  and  then  to  act ;  but  act  first,  and  that 
will  settle  the  questions.   Live  the  Truth,  and  you  shall 
know  the  Truth,  is  the  Divine  rule.    The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  generally.   Take  exercise,  and  you  learn 
that  exercise  is  health.     Obey  a  law,  and  you  obtain 
its  benefit.    Obedience  is  within  the  power  of  all ;  but 
great  learning  is  within  the  reach  of  only  the  few. 
Christianity  evinces  its  Divine  origin  in  its  adaptation, 
in  this  respect,  to  all  classes  of  mankind — to  the  unin- 
tellectual,  as  well  as  the  intellectual ;  to  those  who 
have  no  time  for  study,  as  well  as  to  the  studious. 
An  uneducated  Christian  man  knows  Truth,  because 
he  loves  Truth,  and  lives  Truth.     Truth  is  God.     To 
love  God,  and  to  love  Truth,  are  the  same  thing.  The 
most  ignorant  know  the  facts  of  Nature,  though  they 
know  not  the  methods  of  Philosophy  ;  and  they  are 
influenced  by  them,  though  they  cannot  understand 
them.    So  they  know  Divine  truths,  though  they  know 
not  how  to   put   them   into  a  system   of  Theology. 
Experiment   is   the    test   of    Truth   in    Philosophy ; 
experience  in  Religion.  He  alone  really  believes  Truth, 
who  feels  Truth.     Hence,  in  all  cases,  the  life  forms 
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the  creed,  rather  than  the  creed  the  life.     Truth  is  for 
the  Heart  rather  than  for  the  Intellect.   To  every  kind 
of  Tnith,  indeed,  a  special  organ,  adapted  to  its  per- 
ception, is  mdispensable ;  and  it  is  the  inward  state  of 
the  Heart  that  makes  Divine  Truth  credible.  Spiritual 
Truth  is  visible,  audible,  comprehensible,  and  can  be 
so,  only  by  the  Spirit    No  scientific  analysis  can  com- 
municate, any  more  than  it  can  discover,  the  truths  of 
God.  And  yet  they  are  not  doubtful  in  the  mind  of  him 
to  whom  they  are  communicated  by  spiritual  convic- 
tion.  There  is  an  aroma  about  Truth,  which  makes  it 
inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  man  who  has  the  faculty 
to  scent  it  The  Heart  has  its  arguments  as  well  as  the 
Head ;  and  though  they  originate  not  with  Reason,  they 
are  not  contrary  to  Reason.     They  have  a  reason, 
deeper  than  Reason,  peculiar  to  themselves.    It  is  the 
Heart,  not  Reason,  which  feels  Truth,  as  the  body 
fieels  warmth ;  and  Truth,  known  by  the  Heart,  is  Truth 
known  in  truth. 

Truth,  like  Light,  is  its  own  witness.  But  if  shut  out, 
it  can  enlighten  no  one.  A  man  can  see  Truth  only 
through  the  Truth,  as  he  can  see  the  Sun  only  through 
flic  Sun.  He  must  have  the  image  and  form  of  the 
Suo  imprinted  on  the  retina  of  his  eye;  and  it  is 
only  in  his  eye  he  sees  the  Sun  ;  not  at  a  distance, 
as  it  appears  to  him,  up  in  the  sky,  but  within 
himself:  just  so  he  must  have  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
in  his  soul  to  behold  the  Truth  ;  which  is  what  Lord 
Bacon  means  when  he  says,  "  Truth  only  doth  judge 
itsdt" 

If  men  did  but   know  the  transcendent  value  of 
Troth  ;  if  they  had  ever  dwelt  for  one  moment  in  the 
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infinitely  serene  element  of  Truth  ;  if  they  had  ever 
realized  the  repose  that  it  gives  to  the  soul ;  they  would 
judge,  with  that  great  Philosopher,  that  the  "enquiry 
of  Truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  Truth  ; 
the  knowledge  of  Truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ; 
and  the  belief  of  Truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature."  (Essay  I.  "  Of 
Truth.") 

In  regard  to  this,  the  mind  of  man  has  lost  its 
polarity,  and  it  requires  to  be  polarized  afresh 
in  order  to  point  steadily  towards  Truth.  It  is 
too  much  like  an  unmagnetised  needle  hung  in  a 
box  of  iron,  which  turns  it  first  one  way,  and  then 
the  other,  so  that  it  cannot  fix  itself  in  the  right 
direction.  The  cross  currents  of  conscience  and 
passion,  and  the  drifting  influences  of  the  world,  all 
tend  to  make  man's  course  uncertain.  And,  besides 
this,  men  in  general  get  bewildered  in  the  errors  and 
wanderings,  the  mists  and  clouds,  of  their  own  conceits 
They  cannot  discern  Truth  in  its  inner  essential  ex- 
cellence, and  fix  their  hearts  towards  it  with  the 
trembling  polarity  of  love.  The  whole  of  man's  life, 
in  fact  (viewed  generally),  is  a  lie.  There  never  was  but 
one  man  in  whom  all  was  Truth.  He  was  ^'the  Truth," 
because  He  was  in  every  respect  true.  In  Him  was  the 
Truth  of  manhood  ;  the  Truth  of  obedience  ;  the 
Truth  of  faith  ;  the  Truth  of  righteousness  ;  the  Truth 
of  love ;  the  Truth  of  mercy  ;  the  Truth  of  power ; 
the  Truth  of  devotedness ;  the  Truth  of  self-sacri- 
fice ;  the  Truth  of  a  true,  genuine  life  of  living 
to  God.  The  nearer  anyone  comes  to  this  life  . 
in  himself,  the  more  clearly  he  will  see,  not  only 
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that  there   is  a   reality,  but  a  surpassing  beauty   in 
Truth.    True  features,  indeed,  do  not  more  certainly 
constitute  the  beauty  of  a  face,  nor  true   proportions 
the  beauty    of  architecture,   nor   true   measures  the 
beauty  of  music,   nor  true   reflections  of  things  the 
beauty  of  poetry,  than  the  true  relation  of  religious 
Truth  to  its  objects  constitutes   moral  beauty  in  the 
eyes  of  all   whose   mental   vision    has   not   become 
dimmed  by  doubt,  or  distorted   through   perversion* 
All  men  admire  Truth  readily  enough  in  the  abstract; 
the  evil  lies  here, — that  while  men  admire  Truth,  they 
love  Error.     Hence  it  is  that  most   men,  when  they 
look  down  into  the  deep  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Truth  is  said   to  lie,  see  only  their  own  image  re- 
flected in  the  water,  and  mistakenly  worship  that  for 
the  Truth ! 

Errors,  like   lies,  are  ugly  and  odious  things,  if  we 
could  but  see  them  as  errors.     That  there  are  number- 
less errors  in  the  world  who  can  doubt  ?     The  variety 
of  men's  differing  opinions  is  itself  a  proof  how  many 
are  mistaking  some  error  or  other  for  Truth.     In  most 
cases  they  are  deceived,  because  they  wish  to  be  de- 
ceived, and    are  Hot  willing  to  be  undeceived.      But 
even  where   men  would  gladly  distinguish    between 
Error  and  Truth,  if  they  could,  and  would  follow  Truth 
alone,  it  is   not   always  easy  to  do   so,  because  the 
counterfeits  are  so  much  like  the  reality.     We  would 
fain   help  them  in   this    discriminating  work.     The 
subdlties  of  Error  are  such ;  they  so  disguise  them- 
selves in  the  specious  forms  of  intellectual  conceits,  or 
of  sentimental  sophistries  ;  they  make  themselves  so 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  that  none  but  a  practised 
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eye  can  enable  anyone  to  judge  whether  others  aff 
being  misled  by  Error,  or  whether  they  are  walking 
with  that  God-like  Guide,  TrutA,  which  foi^ves  no 
slight,  and  endures  no  rival. 

Let  all  who  are  crying,  with  passionate  anxiety 
within  themselves,  *£r  ^e  fiui  mi  dXcovor,  follow  u$ 
through  our  next  chapters,  and  they  will,  perhaps,  find 
that  they  have  passed  out  of  darkness  into  at  least 
some  degree  of  light. 
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There  are  two  great  Powers  which  carry  on  a  cease- 
less conflict  in  the  moral  world ;  and,  like  opposing 
Kings  or  Generals,  they  have  each  large  forces  under 
them,  with  distinctive  uniforms.  The  essential  dis- 
tinction between  them  is,  that  the  one  is  the  rightful 
Sovereign,  whose  kingdom  is  invaded,  and  the  other  is 
an  Usurper  who  aims  to  get  possession  of  the  throne  ; 
and  as  their  character  and  claims,  so  their  modes  of 
proceeding,  are  widely  different.  The  first  acts  always 
according  to  the  laws  of  honourable  warfare ;  the  second 
has  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  artful  and  unscrupulous 
tactics — mining,  ambushes,  stratagems  ;  night  attacks, 
disguises,  feints ;  which  nothing  but  experience  in  this 
idnd  of  war,  and  wakeful,  keen- eyed  vigilance,  can  coun- 
tervail. Truth  and  Error  are  these  two  Powers.  Of 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter  we  have  now  to  treat. 

Error  is,  proverbially,  a  Protean  thing :  it  can 
change  its  appearances,  and  assume  a  variety  of  forms. 
Even  when  one  form  of  it  is  destroyed,  another  and 
another  will  rise  up  in  its  place.  Hence  "  the  many- 
headed  Hydra  of  Error "  has  become  an  expression 
common  among  men.  The  frequent  use  which  they 
make  of  this  expression  evidences  that  Error,  to  their 
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imagination  at  least,  is  a  fearful  and  hideous  monster, 
that  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  shunned ;  but 
then  they  are  wont  to  forget  that,  in  any  distinctly  out- 
lined or  embodied  shape,  it  seldom  is  to  be  seen — in  its 
many-headed  form,  never.  And  as,  when  the  terrors 
of  the  Imagination  overpower  the  calm  actings  of  the 
Reason>and  hasty  conclusions  displace  deliberate  obser- 
vation, men  are  hurried  out  of  their  propriety,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  this  case,  as  in  others  like  it, 
that  they  rush  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  danger  from 
which  they  think  to  fly. 

In  order  to  be  effectually  guarded  against.  Error, 
being  an  Imposter,  must  be  thoroughly  known,  as  to 
its  character  and  peculiar  modes  of  acting.     That  we 
may  become  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  tactics,  so 
as  to  be  armed  against  its  advances,  the  first  thing  to 
be  noted  in  regard  to  it  is,  its  SUBTILTY.     This  is  its 
distinguishing  characteristic.     It  is  by  this,  and  not  by 
force,  it   usually  ^ain$  dominion   over  men's  minds. 
The  Scripture  speaks  of  *'  the  deceivableness  "  of  Error. 
It  is  its  deceivableness  that  invests  it  with  its  magicaL 
influence  ;    and  in  this,  chiefly,  lies  its  dangerousness,^ 
That  it  is  regarded  with  great   dread,   is  well;  bufc 
wherein   resides   its  peculiar  power  to  deceive,   an 
thereby  to  mislead,  to  corrupt  and  to  destroy,  is  seldo 
cared  about,  little   considered,  and  less  understood. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  undeniable  fact,  that  men 
be  the   unconscious  victims  of  its  fascinations,  eve^^ 
while  denouncing  its  deadly  delusiveness. 

To  religious  Error,  or  Error  in  its  relation  to  met*- 
belief,  and  the  worship  they  offer  to  God,  our  a 
ments  will  relate.  Here  we  must  in  some  cases  assu 
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what  is  Truth — in  others  we  shall  have  to  prove  it  by 
reason  and  argument. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  that  the  most  odious  thing  under  the  sun  to  men 
in  general  is  Truth.   Viewed  in  the  severe  aspect  of  its 
pure  and  uncorrupted  integrity,  it  is  at  once  dreaded 
and  avoided   by  mankind.     They  flatter  themselves, 
indeed,  that  they  love  Truth,  and  that  this  is  their  all- 
sufficient  safeguard,  because  they  love  what  is  true  ;  but 
between  loving  what  is  true,  or  loving  Truth  in  the 
abstract,  and  loving  iAe  Truth  in  its  direct  relation  to 
themselves    especially,   there    is    a  wide   difference. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  get  an  abundance  of  statements,  in 
every  variety  of  published  forms,  of  Truth>  but  not 
the  Truth,  in  the  purity  and  the  power  of  its  supreme 
authority.     This  the  world  never  has   endured,  and 
never  will  endure.     "  Why  do  you  drug  your  wine  V 
was  the  question  once  put  by  a  purchaser  to  his  wine 
merchant     The  answer  was>  "  Because  nobody  would 
drink  it  unless  it  was  doctored."     Just  so  it  is  with 
Truth,  according  to  Lord  Bacon.     Men  do  not  like  it, 
and  will  not  have  it,  in  its  pure  unsophisticated  sim- 
plicity; and  upon  this  conviction  the  great  majority 
of  writers  act     It  is  not  Truth,  as  Truth,  they  deal 
with,  so  much  as  man,  as  man,  perverted  in  his  taste, 
and  vitiated  in  his  appetite.     This  is  one  great  fact 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Man,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  creature  who  is 
governed  in  a  great  degree  by  invisible  influences — 
that  is,  by  influences  which  act  directly,  though  unseen, 
upon  the  mind.  His  mind  also  has  an  aptitude  of 
itsdf  to  Uke  Error,  as  his  body  has  to  Uke  disease. 
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The  ancient  Romans  used  to  say  of  any  opinion  that 
spread  rapidly, ''  It  takes  the  popular  mind."  It  would 
have  been  truer  to  have  said,  "The  popular  mind  takes 
the  opinion."  Were  there  not  this  susceptibility  in  it, 
there  would  not  be  the  danger  there  is  of  its  receiving 
Error.  This  danger  no  one  will  deny.  But  while  all 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  humankind  are,  from  this 
circumstance,  liable  to  be  wrought  upon  by  imper- 
ceptible influences,  so  that  any  of  them  may  become 
insensibly  deceived,  each  one  of  us  is  apt  to  persuade 
himself  that  Ae  is  proof  against  all  the  powers  of 
Delusion.  If  men  did  but  feel  that  the  danger  Jies 
more  in  themselves  than  in  anything  exterior  to  them- 
selves, they  would  be  more  guarded.  An  over- 
weening confidence  in  our  own  powers  of  perception, 
instead  of  a  modest  distrust  of  them,  lays  us  open  to 
fatal  impositions.  The  varied  forms  which  it  is  known 
Error  can  assume,  and  the  multiplied  instances  in 
which  it  has  succeeded  in  deceiving  and  misleading 
even  the  most  acute  and  intelligent,  might  teach  us 
at  once  a  lesson  of  less  confidence,  and  of  more 
caution. 

We  propose  in  this  Essay  to  investigate  the 
various  conditions  under  which  Error  is  enabled  to 
advance  its  impositions  upon  mankind ;  to  trace  out  the 
methods  by  which  it  propagates  itself ;  to  lay  open 
its  essential  nature,  with  the  secret  of  its  insidious  in- 
fluence, and  to  show  how  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
what  has  the  nature  of  Truth  by  its  invariable  effects. 
In  doing  this,  we  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  more 
occult  and  hidden  causes  of  its  peculiar  power,  and 
need  not  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  such  as  are 
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open  and  patent  to  all.  These  are,  many  of  them,  so 
obvious,  that  the  wonder  is  they  do  not  strike  evety 
one's  notice  ;  but  as  even  these  often  pass  unobserved, 
through  sheer  inattention,  it  may  be  well  that  we  should 
point  them  out  as  we  go  along.  By  bringing  the  more 
latent  and  subtle,  together  with  the  more  open  and 
obvious,  influences  of  Error  to  view,  we  may  hope  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  some  useful  tests  and  criterions 
whereby  to  discriminate  between  the  safe  and  the 
unsafe  in  religious  tendency,  and  to  discover  whether 
he  is  on  the  path  that  leads  from  light  to  light,  or  on 
that  deceptive  one  which  leads  from  darkness  to 
darkness. 

The  following  may  be  laid  down  as  axioms  in  this 
too  much  neglected  science  of  spiritual  philosophy  : — 
(i)  All  Error  takes  Truth  for  its  starting  point. 
This  is  a  circumstance  |iever  to  be  overlooked.  Error 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  direct  opposite 
to  Truth,  but  a  deviation  from  the  Truth ;  and  the 
two  not  only  start  from  the  same  point,  but,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  they  often  are  coincident,  or  run 
nearly  parallel ;  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  whether  that  deviation  be  increasing  or 
diminishing,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  taking  the 
angle,  so  to  speak,  here  and  there,  and  onwards,  most 
accurately  with  the  compasses  of  Scripture.  The  com- 
mon characteristic  of  Error,  indeed,  is  its  sinuosity,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  touch,  and  cut,  and  cross  con- 
tinually the  narrow,  silvery  line  of  Truth,  which,  like 
the  sun's  path  in  the  heavens,  is  fixed,  though  untrace- 
able, except  by  those  great  facts  in  God's  spiritual 
government  of  the  world  which  are  its  signs,  and  from 
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which  are  deduced  its  doctrines.  Even  where  it  goes 
off  at  a  tangent,  never  to  touch  the  right  line  agaiD, 
the  deflection,  in  most  cases,  is  so  slight  at  first  that 
it  is  not  perceived  (how  slight,  for  instance,  it  was  at 
the  outset  with  the  Galatian  Christians  in  r^ard  to 
the  doctrine  of  justification)  ;  and  it  is  only  by  looking 
in  the  opposite  direction,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  starting  point,  that  its  wide  and  ever  widen- 
ing departure  from  the  Truth  can  be  detected  ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  only  by  tracing  a  doctrine  or  principle 
to  its  issues  and  consequents^  when  fully  followed  out, 
we  can  discover  whether  it  will  place  a  man  finally  on 
the  wrong  side  of  that  great  gulf  whiqh  none  can 
cross. 

It  is,  then,  this  two-fold  characteristic  of  Error- 
its  slight  deviation  at  first  from  Truth,  and  its  fre- 
quent touching  and  crossing  of  the  line  of  Truth, 
which  causes  it  so  often  to  deceive,  in  some  cases 
fatally  to  mislead,  men.  Either  they  do  not  mark  the 
deviation,  and  then  they  go  wide  unwittingly ;  or  it 
appears  too  slight  to  be  of  any  consequence,  and  so 
they  err  thoughtlessly ;  of,  which  is  more  common, 
perceiving  what  is  Error  to  be  coincident  with  Truth 
at  various  points,  while  it  seems  to  deflect  from  or  to 
cross  it  at  others,  they  allow  themselves  to  become 
bewildered, — rlike  a  person  wandering  in  a  dimly- 
lighted  labyrinth, — ^and  finding  their  eyes  to  be  of  no 
use  to  them,  they  close  them,  and  grope  on,  feeling 
their  way  hopefully,  trusting  that  they  shall  at  last 
issue  out  into  the  open  light  of  Heaven,  though,  in 
too  many  cases,  the  result  is  they  wander  endlessly 
on,  to  their  own  loosing. 
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(2)  The  next  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  Error  is 
at  all  times  the  shadow  of  Truth,     It  bears  its  image, 
and  has  all  its  features  and  outlines,  being  distinguish- 
able  from  it  only  by  its  gres^ter  dimness,  or,  what  is 
in  effect  the  same  thing,  a  greater  degreq  of  bright- 
ness.    This  latter,  as  in   fz^lse   coin,  is  usually  the 
most  deceiving.     Every  trqth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
its  shadow,  its    reflection,  its  fictitious,  flitting,  and 
unsubstantial   resemblance.     This   resemblance    men 
sometimes  take  for  the  reality,  or  more  frequently 
put  in  the  place  of,  till  it  comes  to  supersede,  the 
reality.    The  mirage  of  the  desert  is  far  more  likely  to 
mislead,  than   the  dull  and   distant  image  of  r^c^l 
waters    and    gardens.      Images  or  emblems,   either 
mental  or  material,  bearing  a  certain  relation  of  like- 
ness to  them,  must  be  used  to  picture  to  thq  eye  or 
the  mind  those  spiritual  verities  which  are  but  imper- 
fecdy  revealed,  or  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
senses  can  take  no  cognizance  of  them.    The  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  was  grounded  upon  the  prin- 
dplc  of  shadowing  forth  great  truths  by  inferior  signs  ; 
but  this  method  of  teaching,  though  intended  for  a 
help  to  the  apprehension  of  typified   truth,  became 
incidentally  a  cause  of  error,  in  that  the  unspiritual 
among  the  Jews  took   those  signs    for  substances, 
instead  of  as  shadows  only  of  good  things  to  come. 
Ttcy  rested  in  them  as  eflicaqious,  simply  by  virtue  of 
their   Divine  appointment,  and   looked   not   to  that 
which  they  foreshadowed  and  signified  to  faith.     Ic 
was  not  that  those  signs  themselves  were  errors,  con- 
sidered simply  as  signs  (for  they  truly  bodied  forth, 
as  far  as  any  signs  could,  the  things  which  they  signi- 
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fied) ;  but  the  error  lay  in  regarding  them  as  ultimai 
objects,  instead  of  looking  through  them  to  thoi 
great  spiritual  realities  which,  not  being  yet  abo^ 
our  human  horizon,  could  become  visible  only  b 
their  being  made  to  ''cast  their  shadows  before 
The  danger  of  error  to  Christians  lies  in  the  opposil 
direction.  Their  temptation  is  to  turn  the  realiti< 
themselves  into  shadows,  that  they  may  have  whs 
the  gross,  unrenewed  mind  in  its  limping  feeblene^ 
always  looks  after,  some  visible  objects  to  rest  in. 
The  professed  design,  indeed,  of  material  symbol 
where  they  are  resorted  to  now,  is  to  aid  in  the  cor 
ception  of  the  spiritual  verities  of  which  they  ai 
assumed  to  stand  as  appropriate  signs  ;  but,  undc 
the  new  dispensation,  it  is  manifestly  false  to  assum 
that  they  are  aids  at  all  to  this  end.  For  Truth,  whe 
shining  clear  in  mid-heaven,  cannot  be  made  brighte 
but  rather  must  be  darkened,  by  being  looked  a 
through  the  dim  opaque  of  an  earthly  emblem.  Befor 
we  have  ever  seen  an  individual,  or  a  particular  kin< 
of  creature,  we  may  want  a  photograph  or  likeness  c 
it,  to  enable  us  to  conceive  of  it  at  all ;  but  after  w 
have  once  seen  the  real  thing,  we  no  longer  want  th 
likeness,  as  we  carry  that  ever  after  within  our  owi 
minds.  To  look  to  the  image,  when  what  we  want  i 
intercourse  with  the  reality,  is  to  cheat  ourselves,  am 
to  become  the  dupes  of  our  own  fancy.  It  is  to  act  lik< 
the  dog  in  the  fable,  dropping  the  meat  that  it  had  ii 
its  mouth  to  catch  at  that  pictured  in  the  water,  b^ 
which  it  lost  what  it  had.  So  it  happens  to  th< 
Christian  who  resorts  to  Symbolism  in  the  place  o; 

*  See  chapter  on  Symbolism. 
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simple  doctrinal  truth  :  he  cheats  himself,  or  becomes 
cheated  by  a  semblance.  He  thinks  he  feeds,  but  it  is 
upon  pictured  fruit.  Hence  it  is  ever  one  of  the  artful 
devices  of  the  Spirit  of  Error  to  substitute  the  shadowy 
resemblance,  the  symbolic  representation  of  Divine 
things,  in  the  way  of  appeal  to  the  senses,  in  the  place 
of  the  spiritual  verities,  as  addressing  themselves 
directly  to  the  mind,  in  order  that  the  unwary  may 
lose  the  subtance  in  the  shadow. 

The  history  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  is  a 
standing  witness  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
material  to  debase,  and  finally  to  dislodge,  the 
spirituaL  In  the  earliest,  which  were  the  brightest, 
%es  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  pictures  or  emblems 
of  any  kind  were  permitted  within  its  sacred  precincts. 
And  it  was  not  till  after  the  13th  century,  confessedly 
the  golden  era  of  Art,  when  the  practice  prevailed  of 
filling  our  churches  with  what  was  thought  to  be 
an  instructive  Symbolism  (and  for  quaint  device  and 
artist'c  skill  these  works  certainly  were  admirable), 
that  the  "  dark  ages  "  commenced  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  who  looks  with  an 
onperverted  eye  at  this  fact,  that  this  paved  the  way 
(or  the  incoming  of  that  troop  of  shadowy  forms  and 
superstitious  ceremonials,  in  which  at  length  the  Truth 
became  so  obscured  as  to  be  practically  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  dense  shadow  settled  over  the  whole  Church. 
Could  the  state  of  deep,  devout  feeling,  out  of  which, 
perhaps,  this  sprang  at  first,  have  been  sustained 
gauraUy,  there  might  have  arisen  no  great  evil  out  of 
this  application  of  Art ;  but  as,  when  nations  reach 
their  highest  pitch  of  civilised  refinement,  they  are  on 
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the  point  of  decline,  so,  it  would  seem,  that  when 
religious  Art  attains  its  highest  perfection,  the  Church 
is  just  at  that  crisis  where  Piety  loses  its  living  spirit 
in  cold  petrifxction,  and  men,  having  begun  to  turn 
their  Faith  into  a  toy,  go  on  to  complete  their  folly  by 
bowing  down  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  soulless  form. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  difficult  than  to  keep  the 
senses  and  the  fancy,  when  indulged  in  Religion,  from 
assuming  an  all-subduing  control.  Only  let  cere- 
monies and  symbols  be  multiplied,  perpetually  insisted 
upon,  made  unduly  prominent,  and  protruded,  as  it 
were,  continually  upon  the  observation,  and  the 
glorious  figure  of  Truth  will  become  enveloped  in  a 
mist,  in  which  her  radiant  form  will  be  finally  merged, 
lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten.  The  devotional  feelings 
of  men's  minds  will  be  dissipated  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
reverence  of  they  know  not  what,  instead  of  being 
gathered  in  and  concentrated  on  a  known  conceivable 
Object  He,  therefore,  who  would  guard  against 
being  misled  into  practical  error  and  a  delusion,  must 
be  careful  of  substituting  symbols,  which  are  but 
shadows,  in  the  place  of  truthful  realities,  lest,  while 
he  thinks  that  he  is  worshipping  God,  he  should  be, 
in  fact,  only  adoring  a  Fiction. 

(3)  Error  can  assume  many  forms, — This,  though 
an  acknowledged  fact,  is  often  practically  disregarded. 
Men  shrink  from  Error  in  some  one  form,  and  not  under 
others  ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  it  under 
one  of  its  felt-to-be  hideous  aspects,  they  rush  into 
its  embrace  under  some  other  that  looks  more  seemly 
and  inviting.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in 
mind  this  principle,  that  the  direct  opposite  to  any  error 
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is  not  necessarily  the  Truths — it  may  be  only  Error 
under  a  reverse  aspect 

The  various  disguises — the  specious  and  apparently 
truthful,   because   opposite   forms,  which   Error  can 
assume,  is  one  of  its   most  successful   methods   of 
entrapping  the  unwary.     Satan,  we  read,  can  trans- 
form himself  into  an  angel  of  light.     It  is  as  an  angel 
of  light  that  he  most  frequently  misleads,  by  dazzling 
men,  into  darkness.     Religiously  disposed    people, 
especially,   lie   open    to    his   methods    of     spiritual 
deception,    by    means    of   some    spiritual    conceits. 
It  is    only    by   weaving    these    spider's    webs    for 
their  souls,  that   he  entraps   such.     There   is  such 
a  thing  as   a   morbid  desire  to  feel  more  certainty 
in  regard    to    religious    Truth,    than    Truth    itself 
can  give,  and   this  the   Evil   One   knows.     Hence, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind 
to  run  into  extremes,  and  to  be  imposed  upon  by  false 
forms  and  specious  semblances,  he  feigns  a  concern  for 
the  Truth  which  is   intended   only  to  supplant   the 
Truth.  Thus  we  see  him  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church, 
when  the  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  true  and 
proper  Divinity  was  strong,  leading  some  thereby  to 
the  denial  altogether  of  His  Humanity :   at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when,  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Pagan 
worship,  the   rage   ran  high    against  Polytheism,  he 
foisted  in   the   Arian  heresy:    when  this  had  been 
effectually  withstood,  and  the  current  turned  again  in 
favour  of  recognizing  all  the  affecting  truths  arising 
^  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  humanity,  then  every- 
^ngof  a  material  nature  relating  to  Him,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  Him,  had  ascribed  to  it  a  peculiar 
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sanctity,  and  was  to  be  venerated ;  by  which  means 
the  Arch-Deceiver  managed  to  lead  men  oflf  into 
image-worship,  and  relic-worship,  and  saint-worship, 
till,  at  length,  in  came  Romanism  proper,  with  its 
monster  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  its  affectation  of  superh*iman 
purity  in  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  the  institution 
of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  all  the  other 
illusory  forms  of  a  factitious  pietism,  whereby  it  so 
successfully  cheats  Weakness  into  fancied  Goodness. 

In  a  similar  manner,  in   the  present  day,  among^ 
Protestants,   through  their  losing  sight  of  the  self- 
preserving  principle  that  the  opposite  to  error  is  n&^ 
necessarily  the  Truths  we  see  men  drawn  away  froirm 
the  simplicity  of  the  Faith,  and  perverted,  some  to  ^ 
close  affinity  with  Romanism  as  opposed  to  a  lay  Pro— ^ 
testantism  ;  some  to  so-called  Rationalism  ;  some  t 
Pantheism ;     some   to    Mormonism ;    some    to    th 
false  Liberality,  or  Indifferentism,  which  regards  aL 
religions  alike. 

It  is  a  source  of  serious  perplexity  to  many  min 
(and  at  this  we  cannot  wonder)  that  there  is  such 
variety  of  doctrines  and  of  religious  opinions  amor^- 
Christian  men — all  seeming  different,  yet  all  claim! 
to  be   considered  right ;    and   this   it  is   which  h 
induced  some,  to  save  the  trouble  of  all  mental  eff' 
or  inquiry,  to  throw  themselves  with  shut  eyes  at  ^ 
feet  of  a  self-assumed  Infallible  Authority;  other^^ 
yield  to  the  semi-infidel  notion  that  all  Religions 
only  so  many  different  forms  or  aspects  of  Tr 
with  a  measure  of  error  in  all,  yet  all  with  enoug 
Truth    in    them    to    save   their    sincere    profe 
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Diversities  of  opinion  do,  indeed,  argue  the  diversity 
of  Error,  but  they  are  no  proof  of  the  undiscoverabie- 
ncss,  and  still  less  of  the  uncertainty,  of  Truth.     Let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  here,  that  Truth  is  distin- 
guished by  unity^  and  that  variety  is  so  essential  a 
property  of  Error,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
its  standing,  ineffaceable  features,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  it  assumes.    Truth,  like  its  Great  Author, 
of  whom .  the  sun  is  the  fittest  emblem,  is  ever  the 
same.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  deprived  herself  of 
the  title  of  Catholic  by  her  own  changes  of  doctrine. 
Her  additions  to  the  Nicene  Creed  alone  make  her 
heretical     Nor  have  her  changes  ended  here — new 
doctrines    continue    to    be  added.      It    is    the    un- 
varying character  of  the  true  Holy  Catholic  Church 
which  evinces  that  with  her  is  the  faith  of  Truth. 
There  have  been  some  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries,  who  have  held  certain  doctrines,  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Bible,  without  any  countervailing 
false  doctrines:  these  have  constituted  this  true  Holy 
Catholic  Church.    All  faithful  Christians  throughout 
the  world    now,    by  whatever    name    known,    and 
however   they  may  seem  to  differ,  hold  essentially 
one  and  the  same  doctrine,  and  are  animated  by  one 
and  the  same  spirit ;  but  errors  and  heresies  are  of  as 
many   forms,  and  features,  and  shapes,   and  magic 
appearances,  as  the  shadows  which  dance  across  the 
path  of  him  who  walks  through  a  wood  by  moonlight. 
A  good  angel  will  always  appear  as  a  good  angel,  and 
m  no  other  character ;   but   Satan,   being  the   Evil 
One.  because  evil,  can  assume  any  form,  and  appear 
aU  things  as  he  has  occasion— now  the  priest ;  now  the 
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prophet ;  now  the  casuist ;  now  the  reconciler ;  now 
the  ascetic  monk  ;  now  the  angel  of  mercy  ;  now  the 
spiritualist ;  now  the  Neologian  ; — in  a  word,  every- 
thing but  himself! 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  the  deceptive  illusions 
of  this  subtle  Enemy  lies,  generally  and  chiefly,  in 
the  spirituality  of  the  form  in  which  he  can  assail  us. 
He  comes  as  a  roaring  lion  only  when  he  would 
destroy  and  devour  by  persecution  ;  but,  when  he 
would  smooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of  any  deadly 
error  into  the  mind,  he  presents  himself  before  us  as  a 
supple  serpent,  radiant  with  beauty  and  gifted  with 
extraordinary  knowledge ;  we  enter  into  converse 
with  him,  and  thus  he  is  enabled  to  advance  upon  us 
in  the  shapeless,  intangible  form  of  some  plausible 
argument ;  some  lauded  liberality  of  sentiment  ; 
some  appeal  to  our  trusted  reason,  or  pride,  o% 
amiable  weaknesses  ;  some  fascination  of  manner,  or 
witching  loveliness  of  temper;  giving  birth  in  our 
hearts  to  an  influence  which  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
resist  without  doing  violence  to  ourselves  ;  so  that,  ir* 
fact,  we  are  taken  unconsciously  captive  by  him  a-1 
his  will.  It  must  needs  be  difficult  to  discover  hitiT 
who  can  make  that  which  discovers  all  things  els^ 
lig/tty  his  disguise. 

It  is  not,  then,  it  will  be  perceived,  so  much  b3 
Error  in  its  naked,  palpable  deformity  we  are  iM 
danger  of  being  deceived,  as  by  Error  disguise^ 
under  some  specious  garb  of  Truth  ;  and  the  mor^ 
of  Truth's  attractiveness  there  is  about  it,  the  mor^ 
liable  we  are  to   be  unconsciously  misled.*     Henc^ 

*  "  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  heresy  ever  yet  gained  an-^ 
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wc  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  Error  is  dan- 
gerous just  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity  of  Truth  that 
is  mixed  with  it  This  is  a  fact  in  spiritual  chem- 
istry, so  to  call  it,  essential  not  to  be  overlooked. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  Christian  men  are  more 
liable  to  become  self-deluded,  than  by  satisfying 
themselves  that,  because  there  is  much  truth  in  what 
they  read  or  hear,  there  is  no  real  danger. 

Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  Error 
may  be  expected,  almost  invariably,  to  present  itself 
before  us  under,  what  may  be  termed,  "  a  taking " 
aspect  To  this  fact  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
learned  living  writer.*  **  Heresy,"  he  says,  "  com- 
monly appears  in  the  character  of  goodness  and  piety. 
We  know,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  founders 
of  almost  all  heresies,  as  Arius,  Pelagius,  Nestorius, 
&C,  have  been  famed  for  external  piety  and  sanctity ; 
and  when  such  men  earnestly  assert  their  doctrines  to 
be  true  and  orthodox,  then  even  the  faithful  may  be 
in  danger  of  forsaking  their  steadfastness.'*  It  is 
against  the  power  of  their  spirits,  then,  over  our 
own  spirits,  and  not  merely  against  their  doctrinal 
statements,  we  must  guard,  if  we  would  not  be  led 
astray  under  the  spell  of  a  delusion. 

(4)  There  is  a  mighty  power  in  Error  to  affect  and 
infiuence  tfie  mind.  Of  this,  most  men,  because 
unconscious  of  it,  are  contentedly  ignorant.  Mankind 
overlook  the  fact  that,  as  in  every  material  substance 

idliereats,  which  had  not  some  features  of  truth  to  recommend  it  to 
■MI  better  iaXxut:'^Archbishop  Tail's  ''Dangers  and  Safeguards^' 

*  Palmer. 
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there  is  a  quality  or  essence,  so  in  every  mental 
creation  there  is  a  spirit.  There  is  no  more  common 
source  of  self-confidence,  and  consequently  of  danger  in 
regard  to  Error,  than  the  assumption  that  it  possesses 
no  active  power.  It  is  not  that  cold,  bare,  abstract 
thing  which  they  are  apt  to  think  it ;  which  they  can 
receive  or  reject  at  will,  like  a  naked  proposition  in 
mathematics,  according  or  not  as  it  is  *'  proven."  Not 
only  is  there  a  spirit  in  it,  but  that  spirit  is  warm  with 
life,  and  instinct  with  energy ;  not,  indeed,  by  any 
inherent  power  of  Error  itself,  but  as  breathed  into  it 
by  its  author,  or  imagined  to  be  in  it  by  its  beholder 
(in  which  case  that  spirit  is  in  the  person  himselOr  so 
that  to  venture  within  the  magic  circle  of  its  influence 
is  the  sure  way  to  be  overcome.  Error  charms  first 
in  order  to  deceive,  and  deceives  by  charming. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  fatal  energy  of  the  EvU 
One  comes  in,  and  gives  force  to  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  powerless.  To  overlook  the  part  taken 
by  Satan  in  the  work  of  deception,  would  be  as  un- 
philosophical  as  it  would  be  unscriptural.  The  thing; 
is  capable  of  the  strictest  demonstration,  that  there 
must  be  such  an  active  evil  influence  as  this  working 
invisibly  upon  mankind. 

As  every  effect  must  have  some  cause, — a  cause 
correspondent,  too,  in  nature  with  the  effect, — the 
Spirit  of  Error  which  is  found  in  man  can  be  traced 
only  to  that  old  serpent,  called  in  Scripture  "the 
Devil,"  and  "Satan,"  which  "deceiveth  the  whol^ 
world."  No  one,  who  reflects  upon  the  awful  mystery 
of  the  idolatrous  Religions  that  have  had  sway  among 
men — the  "  frantic  "  fury  displayed  by  their  Pythonesses 
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and  Sibyls,  and  Sorcerers, — can  doubt  that  there  was 
underlying  all  this,  and  inspiring  it,  a  Satanic  power. 
How  entirely  the  heathen  nations,  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  were  under  his  influence,  we  see  in  the  fact 
that  their  whole    system   of    religion   consisted    in 
worshipping  the  Devil.     They  consulted  him  in  their 
oracles ;    they   adored   him   at   their    shrines ;    they 
offered  sacrifices  to  him  at  their  altars ;  they  sought 
and  listened  to  his  inspirations  in  their  oracles  and 
dark  sorceries.     And  this  Demon,  which  was  then  for 
a  time  cast  out,  has,  by  his  artful  devices  in  adapting 
Christianity  to  a  more  specious  form  of  idolatry,  con- 
trived to  re-enter.     Subtilty  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  Satan.     "  /  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  tlte  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  tlirough  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  sliould 
ie  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  ^  says 
Sl  Paul,  when   speaking   of  this   enemy  to  human 
kind.    ^^  He  was  a  murderer  from  tlte  begiuning,  and 
obodi  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him, 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie  he  speaketh  of  his  own  ;  for  lie 
is  a  liar  and  thefatlter  of  it*'  is  the  declaration  of  St. 
John.    Error  being,  so  to  speak,  congenerous  with  his 
own  nature,  Satan  infuses  into  it  the  energy  of  his 
own  being ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  he 
infuses  a  predisposedness  into   him   in   whom    there 
dwells  not  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  give  reception  to 
the  noxious  influence  of  Error.     By  the  recognition 
of  this  fact,  we  are  able  to  solve  a  great  number  of 
otherwise   perplexing    phenomena    in   the  world   of 
mind;  and  to  account  for  what  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  unaccountable — the  different  effects  which  the 
same  statements  or  tones  of  sentiment  are  seen  to 
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produce  on  different  individuals.  One  man  \ 
found  to  receive  with  affection,  as  a  sweet  and 
truth,  what  to  another  is  repugnant,  as  being  a 
fest  and  odious  falsehood.  Now,  why  is  this, 
it  is  the  same  object  that  is  presented  to  the  \ 
both  ?  Evidently  it  arises  from  the  differen' 
dition  of  the  faculty  of  perception  in  the  two 
it  is  not  in  the  thing  perceived  :  in  more  direct 
it  is  the  predisposed  state  of  the  mind^  through  t! 
influence  that  has  been  brought  to  act  upon  it, 
causes  anyone  to  give  an  affectionate  welco 
error. 

Viewed  philosophically,  it  is  certain  that  < 
presented  to  the  mind  cannot  operate  with  an  e 
force,  by  any  inherent  energy  of  their  own,  to  inj 
it  with  a  controlling  power ;  for  if  they  did,  sir 
the  supposition,  the  objects  are  the  same  to  all 
would  produce  the  same  effects  in  all.     When  a 
number  of  persons  are  drawn  together  to  witn< 
execution   of  a  malefactor,  it  is  not  surely  an 
in  the    malefactor  that  attracts    them  ;    nor 
emotion  these  people  feel  excited  by  ktm :  it 
rather,  from  the  morbid  condition  of  their  own  r 
and  it  is  the  nascent  desire  of  this  emotion  that 
them  to  the  scene  ;  the  emotion  itself  being  the 
fication  they  receive  for  their  trouble  in  attendinc 
as  respects  the  devotional  affections  in  relation  t 
Religions,  it  is  that  they  are  drawn  towards  thei 
into  them  (the  worship  of  images,  to  wit),  not 
objects  presented  to  their  view,  but  by  the 
impulse  from  within  themselves  ;   and  throug 
become    willing   subjects  in  a  mental  captiv 
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Error,    With   other  minds  the  same  objects  would 
appear  to  produce  just  the  directly  opposite  effects. 
It  is  not  the  objects,  then,  that  have  anything  to  do 
efficiently  with  the  witnessed  results.     Objects  are, 
in  themselves,  altogether  passive,  and   exercise   no 
direct  power  over  the  judgment.     They  are  just  what 
they  are,  and  nothing  more.     Hence  Truth  is  Truth, 
and  Error  is  Error,  whether  men  apprehend  them  as 
such  or  not ;  and  both  of  them  have  that  distinctive- 
ness of  character,  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  f/iem,  if 
their  real  nature  be  not  perceived.     The  fault  lies  in 
the  state  of  the  perceptive  faculty  in  the  receiver — 
its  disposedness  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a  certain 
influence,  as  he  who  catches  a  fever,  catches  it  from  a 
susceptibility   in  his  animal   system  to  receive   the 
poison  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere.     Truth,  like 
health,  is  not  easily  communicated  ;  but  Error,  like 
disease,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  infectious. 

(5)  Another  principle,  then,  which  we  may  lay  down, 
is  that  Error  is  propagated  by  infection,  rat/ter  than  by 
omtagion. 

The  law  of  Error  that  lies  here  is  this :  spreading  as 
M  influence,  it  can  get  no  hold  upon  us  through 
our  reason  or  judgment ;  we  must  first  become 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  it  before  we  shall  be 
d]^x)sed  to  give  it  any  reception.  This  is  a  fact  in 
&c  philosophy  of  Religion  to  which  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  cntiiely  overlooked.  Men  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  confining  their  guarded  caution  and  their 
«c  altogether  against  formal  Error,  as  dogmatically 
propounded  in  false  propositions,  and  have  felt  little 
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jealousy,    and    exercised    little  guardedness,    where 
Truth  was  not  directly,  or  in  express  terms,  denied. 
It  is  the  statements,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  writers 
and  teachers,  they  have  feared.     Hence  it  has  become 
common  to  hear  them  say,  with  r^ard  to  certain 
authors,  or  to  certain  kinds  of  books,  **  Where  is  the 
harm  in  them  ?  Point  out  where  the  error  or  danger 
lies."    As  justly  might  they  ask  to  be  shown  the 
infection  that  floats  in  impure  air.     Error,  as  it  at  first 
'  operates  upon  the  mind,  is  an  atmosphere, — (Satan 
himself  is  described  as  the  "  spirit  of  the  power  of  the 
air") — an   invisible  influence;  and  it  is  not  usually 
till   this   influence    has  wrought   its   insidious   eflfect 
upon   the   moral   system,  that  false   doctrine    gains 
possession,  or  assumes  the  form  of  a  positive  existence. 
Here  lies  the  true  diagnosis  of  Error.      It   is  this 
fact  that   makes   the   spirit  of  prayer,   where   it   is 
not  mere  devoutness  resting  in  itself,  so  necessary  to 
the  reception  of  the  pure  truth.     Error  is  propagated 
subjectively  rather  than  objectively.     Errors  of  state- 
ment, in   distinctly  enunciated   dogmas,  are   indeed 
objective,   but   sentiment  is  subjective,  and  it  is  as 
sentiment  that  Error  in  its  virus  is  diffused.     Let  but 
some   false  sentiment,   as   a   matter  of   feeling  and 
affection,  get  possession  of  the  mind  (and  it  may  get 
possession  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  book  in  which 
it    breathes),    and    at    once   every    doctrine,    every 
spiritual    principle,    every   system   of  religious   life 
comes  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  (the  discoloured  h^^ 
rather)  of  this  false  sentiment,  as  either  right  because 
it  looks  lovely,  or  odious  because  it  is  true.     Tb*^ 
the  mind  is  brought,  by  the  latent  animus  of  a  pc^" 
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nicious  work,  with  its  insidious  influence,  into  a  cer- 
tain predisposedness  to  admit  Error  ;  and  the  Error 
adopted,  and  at  last  professed,  is  but  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  matured  disease, — the  noxious 
influence  developing  itself  in  living  form  and 
activity, — ^the  plague  spot  broken  out  upon  the 
forehead. 

It  is  not  sufHcient,  then,  let  it  be  noted,  to  reject 

a  book  as  dangerous,  and  to  prohibit  the  reading  of 

it  in  the  family,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 

statements  of  doctrine  which  are  clearly  and  palpably 

false ;  or  to  admit  it  as  safe,  merely  because  no  one 

can  lay  his  finger  upon  specific  passages  in  which 

false  doctrines  are,  in  so  many  words,  propounded. 

The  palpability  of  the  error,  in  the  one  case,  may 

suffice  to  be  a  safeguard  against  its  reception,  while 

the  plausibility  of  it,  in  the  more  disguised  form,  may 

win  it  easy  admittance.     By  shocking,  it  may  excite 

to  resistance  ;  by  fascinating,  it  might  steal  affection. 

There  may  be  danger,  indeed,  in  a  book  containing 

known   false  doctrines,   if  those   doctrines   be   very 

attractively  portrayed  ;    or  if   there   be    something 

highly  fascinating  in  the  style  of  the  writer.     But,  as 

*  general  rule,  what  we  should  study  rather,  is  to 

tecct,  if  we  would  be  preserved  from  being  wrongly 

affected,  the  spirit^  the  latent  tendency y  the  determining 

^fiience  of  any  work  ;  what  it  savours  of ;  what  sort 

^  sentiment   it  breathes  ;    whether  that  which   has 

°*ost   properly,   though    unwittingly,    been     termed 

*fdigiosity* ;  or  whether  it  be  really  that  of  Religion, 

Qoderstood  in  the  sense  of  piety  :  which  it  will  most 

predispose  the  mind   to,    luscious    Error,   or    pure. 
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passionless  Truth.    "  Dry  light,"  philosophers  have 
told  us,  •*  is  best" 

If  the  principle,  which  we  have  here  asserted,  be 
correct  (and  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  controverted), 
that  Error  is  propagated  by  infection  rather  than  by 
contagion,— it  at  once  explains  the  mysterious  influence 
which  images,  and  painting,  and  pompous  ceremonial, 
and  all  the  varied  forms  of  a  niaterial  symbolism,  exer- 
cise over  the  minds  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  take 
delight  in  them,  and  to  use  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaming  devotion.     It  is  not  (as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown)  that  these  things  act  efficiently  on  the  hearts 
of  any  to  give  birth  to  religious  feelings,  but  they  are 
loved  and  doted  on  as  being   the  outward    expres- 
sions, the   visible  embodiments,  of    their   morbidly- 
disposed   inward  afiections.     Being  sensible  objects, 
they  just  meet  all  the  sensuous  appetencies  of  the 
unspiritual  mind.     They  must  obviously  have  existed 
in  the  mind  as  imaginations,  before  they  could  take 
shape  in  material  form.     The  evil  sentiment  is,  in  this 
case,  in  the  individual,  and  not  in  the  object  dwelt 
adoringly   upon :    the    object    only    draws    it    out 
Viewed  simply  as  works  of  Art,  statues  and  pictures 
are  perfectly  harmless ;  but  when  allowed  as  aids  to 
devotion,   they  become  infected,  through  the  mind's 
own  morbid  action,  with  the  false  sentiment  by  which 
it  is  possessed  ;  just  as  the  walls  and  woodwork  of  a 
house,    by   a    natural    process,   imbibe   the   noxious 
property  of  an  infectious  disease  from  a  human  patient 
We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of 
sculpture  as  *' breathing  ; '*  of  the  likenesses  traced  by 
a  master  hand    upon   the   canvas,   as   ''living;''  of 
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material  symbols  as  '^  teaching ;*'  and  these  are  not 
m^re  figures  of  speech  :  these  things  do,  indeed, 
breathe,  and  live,  and  teach  ;  but  they  breathe,  when 
looked  to  for  a  religious  influence,  only  to  blight ; 
and  they  live  only  to  kill ;  and  they  teach  only  to 
deceive.  They  may  inflame  passion — they  never  can 
give  birth  to  pure  spiritual  devotion. 

This  brings  us  upon  another  psychological  fact  in 
the  mystery  of  spiritual  influence,  and  makes  manifest 
kow  it  is  that  false  sentiment  gets  dominion  over 
human  agents,  to  lead  them  astray  from  Truth. 

(6)  Error  steals  possession  of  the  heart  as  a  passion. 
The  proof  of  this  point  it  will  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  establish. 

It  is  the  necessajy,  and  constantly  experienced 
effect,  of  allowing  any  one  idea  or  principle  to  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  mind,  to  occupy  its 
thoughts  incessantly,  and  to  be  dwelt  upon  with 
prurient  delight,  that  at  length  we  come  to  regard  it 
with  passionate  fondness.  But  passion,  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  invariably  blinds.  Even  if  a  passionate 
foodness  gets  such  possession  of  a  person  for  any 
particular  style  of  worship,  as  that  no  other  can  be 
endured,  it  will  have  this  mental  efl*ect.  This  is  very 
different  from  a  sober  satisfaction  with  a  sober  delight 
in  a  particular  system  :  that  may  be  safe,  so  long  as 
it  excludes  not  every  other.  The  danger  begins  the 
instant  it  grows  into  the  strength,  and  takes  the 
chaiacter,  of  a  passion.  Drawing  all  the  feelings  and 
affections  towards  one  object,  centralizing  the  views 
wholly  upon  that,  everything  connected  with  it  is 
made  to  appear  in  its  attractive  colours.     Where  this 
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effect  has  been  wrought,  it  is  vain  to  reason  with  the 
individual.  Who  ever  knew  a  lover  reasoned  out  of 
his  love  for  another,  where  that  love  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  passion  ?  However  odious,  and  disagree- 
able, and  full  of  defects,  the  person  might  be  in  your 
sight,  she  is  altogether  lovely  in  his :  not  a  defect, 
not  a  blemish,  is  seen.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  given  himself  up  to  some  dominant 
religious  error  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an 
exclusive  regard  to  some  one  truth  of  the  Christian 
system  becomes  an  error) :  his  eye  is  not  single, 
and  the  consequence  is,  he  can  see  nothing  clearly. 
Or,  to  express  it  in  plainer  terms,  his  passion 
for'  one  truth  so  bedims  and  darkens  all  others, 
that,  practically,  they  are  made  not  to  exist:  the 
balance  of  opposite  and  countervailing  principles  is 
destroyed. 

It  follows,  then,  from  this,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
we  should  disbelieve,  or  directly  deny,  any  one  of  the 
grand  verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  err  in  regard 
to  that  Faith.  We  may  admit  them  all  as  doctrines 
of  the  Creed,  while  yet,  by  yielding  the  chief  seat  in 
our  system  of  theology  to  some  one  favourite  notion, 
we  may  dethrone  the  majesty  of  Truth  as  a  central 
authority,  destroy  the  unity  of  her  empire,  and  intro- 
duce confusion  into  her  kingdom.  It  is  a  common 
error  with  Christian  people,  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  consequence,  that  they  make  their  religion  all 
consist  in  some  one  point — some  favourite  doctrine, — 
or  in  some  few  special  points,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the 
rest.  But  Christian  truth  is  not  a  point ;  it  is  not  even 
a  straight  line, — but  a  circle.     It  comprehends  a  num* 
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ber  of  doctrines,  and  also  of  duties  ;  and  he  who  does 
not  strive  to  be  faithful  in  the  whole,  is  faithful  in 
none,  as  he  who  breaks  the  law  in  one  point  is  guilty 
of  all.  In  this  way,  it  is,  that  a  man  may  profess 
allegiance  to  the  truth  by  the  lip,  while  he  may  be  a 
traitor  to  it  in  his  heart ;  or,  to  speak  more  mildly,  by 
yielding  his  soul  up  to  this  one-sided  sort  of  influence, 
he  may  be  fatally  misled. 

In  all  cases  it  is  dangerous  to  grant  too  exclusive 
a  dominancy  to  any  one  idea ;  it  takes  away  from 
Truth  its  entirety,  upon  which  its  wholesome  opera- 
tion depends,  and  will  be  found,  almost  invariably,  to 
issue  in  some  practical  error.     Even  where  the  notion 
entertained  is,  in  itself,  dogmatically  correct,  it  will,  if 
it  be  kept  too  incessantly  in  the  mind*s  eye,  lead  aside 
from  the  right  path ;  but  where  the  notion  itself  is 
essentially  false,  or  so  partial  as  to  be  practically 
false,  it  must,  like  an  ignis  fatuus^  lead  him  far  away 
from  the  terra  firma  of  Truth,  into  some  quagmire 
where  he  will  sink,  be  swallowed  up  and  lost.     If,  for 
example,  a  person,  by  any  means,  becomes  persuaded 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  visible  unity  in  the 
Church  ;  or  of  some  final  human  Authority  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  Scripture  ;  or  of  certain  agencies, 
and  modes  of  administration,  being  essential  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments ;  or,  to  be  perfectly  impar- 
tial, and  to  take  the  possibility  on  the  other  side  :  if 
he  lets  a  belief  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  doctrine 
of  particular  redemption;  or  of  personal  election;  or 
of  final  perseverance  ;  or  of  the  pre-millenial  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth ;  enter  his  mind,  and  occupy  till  it 
get  full  possession  of  it,  to  the  exclusion,  or  if  not  the 
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exclusion,  the  oblivion,  of  the  other  parts  of  Christi- 
anity, he  is  sold  into  a  tyrannising  mental  captivity 
and,  like  the  man  whose  one  idea  is  Teetotalism,  will 
live  and  die  the  bond  slave  of  a  ridiculous  weakness, 
or  of  some  imperious  absurdity.  This  exclusive  in- 
fluence, yielded  to  one  favourite  dogma ;  this  theo 
logic  mofwrttania,  as  it  may  be  termed,  when  stripped 
of  its  disguise  of  zeal  for  the  Truth,  will  be  found  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  more  subtle  form  of  idolatry. 
For  idolatry  may  be  defined  to  be  the  religion  of 
passion,  as  distinguished  from  the  religion  of  pure 
principle  or  love.  It  was  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
late  apostates  from  our  reformed  Church,  when  seek- 
ing to  excuse  the  ardent  devotions  which  they  pay  to 
them,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  palpable 
idolising  of  the  creatures  ;  "  the  fact  is,  they "  (the 
Roman  Catholics)  "  feel  passionately  towards  the 
virgin  and  the  saints."  If  our  definition  of  idolatry 
be  correct,  he  could  not  have  pronounced  upon 
their  whole  system  a  more  thoroughly  damnatory 
encomium. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
Religion,  that  a  false  Faith  is  almost  universally 
attended  with  a  want  of  truthfulness  in  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  life.  Those  who  believe  a  lie  are 
never  found  to  be  slow  to  tell  a  lie.  Hence  lying  has 
become  the  common  characteristic,  in  all  countries,  of 
the  professors  of  the  idolatrous  Romish  system  of 
doctrine.  This  is  a  moral  phenomenon  which  it  may 
puzzle  the  unreflecting  to  account  for  ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  we  think,  upon  the  very  principle 
which   we  have  noticed,  that  the  Romish  religion  is 
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the  religion  of  passion*  For,  to  take  a  parallel  case, 
persons  under  the  wild,  resistless  control  of  the 
"tender  passion,"  as  love  is  sometimes  called,  are 
hardly  ever  found  to  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of 
falsehood,  when  needed  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object;  so  blinded,  indeed,  are  they  usually  by  their 
inflamed  feelings,  that  they  seem  to  have,  for  the 
time,  no  consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  this  sin,  but 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  feints,  and  artifices,  **  and  thy- 
servant-went-no-whither  "  speeches,  without  the  slight- 
est compunction,  fear,  or  self-reproach.  So  universally 
is  this  the  produced  effect  of  this  state  of  the  affec- 
tions, that  we  might,  perhaps,  with  perfect  truth 
assert,  that  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  lover's  leap 
is— a/&. 

The  heart  has,  in  all  cases,  far  more  to  do  with  the 
production  of  a  false  belief,  and  its  consequents,  than 
the  head.  And,  just  because  it  springs  from  the  heart, 
it  is  seldom  that  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  can 
be  dispossessed  of  their  delusion.  Reason,  argument, 
demonstrated  consequence,  has  no  power.  They  love 
to  have  it  so,  and  so  they  will  have  it.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  make  them  sensible  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong.  That  subtle  form  of  error,  however,  which  we 
have  designated  as  the  religion  of  passion^  whatever 
be  the  direction  it  takes,  is   of  comparatively  easy 

•To  the  same  source  is  probably  to  be  traced  the  spirit  of  perse- 
catioQ ;  for  as  the  lover,  whose  love  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion, 
tin  nithlessly  let  forth  feelings  of  bitter  and  vindictive  cruelty  against 
ny  one  who  touches  the  object  of  his  or  her  jealousy,  so  it  is  with  the 
Wsiiipper  of  idols,  whether  the  idol  be  the  image  adored  of  some 
>utt,  or  the  shibboleth  opinion  of  the  sect. 

G   2 
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detection  by  others.  Its  own  temper  will  betray  it ; 
its  mode  of  acting  will  develop  its  true .  character. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  best  portray  it  by  exhibiting  it  in 
its  concrete  form,  as  it  is  to  be  witnessed  in  its 
workings  in  individuals  belonging  to  different  sections 
of  the  professing  Church. 

The  victims,  who  commonly  become  the  most  active 
propagators  of  Error,  are  of  two  very  opposite 
tempers,  according  to  the  extremes  they  adopt ;  and 
will  be  distinguishable,  generally  speaking,  either  as 
being  very  self-opinionated  and  positive,  or  wonder- 
fully gentle  and  unresisting.  To  describe  them  by  a 
figure,  they  are  remarkable,  either  for  rugged  ob- 
stinacy, or  smooth  obstinacy — the  hardness  of  the 
jutting  craggy  rock,  or  the  softness  of  the  eider  down 
bed, — the  one  not  yielding  at  all,  the  other,  though 
yielding,  ever  the  same. 

It  is  by  their  separate  characteristics  we  will  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  these  opposite,  but  coincident 
tempers  of  the  erring  religious  mind.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  will  usually  be  found  much  perverseness  and  love 
of  paradox,  a  disposedness  ever  to  differ  and  dispute. 
Their  minds  are  of  that  order  which  are  fertile  in 
supplying  objections.  Their  Religion  consists  in 
antagonism  to  something ;  it  must  have  something  to 
oppose,  and  the  resistance  it  meets  with  gives  it  its  owm 
fancied  strength.  It  is  not  what  it  holds,  so  much 
as  what  it  resists — not  what  it  witnesses  for,  so  muclm 
as  what  it  protests  against,  that  causes  it  to  impose 
upon  its  subjects.  Truths  which  shall  be  as  plain  2sA 
as  evident  to  others  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  ? 
which  have  received  the  assent  of  the  wise  and  good  oli 
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all  ages ;  which  have  become  enshrined  as  indubitable 
verities  in  our  Creeds ;  will  be  questioned  or  denied  by 
them  with  the  most  dogmatic  positiveness ;  while 
opinions  which  are  at  the  most  but  probable,  perhaps 
even  obscure  and  doubtful,  will  be  sturdily  contended 
for  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  Faith,  and  enforced 
upon  all  with  the  thunders  of  a  noisy  declamation, 
and  the  lightnings  of  fierce  invective,  as  if  to  doubt 
them  was  to  peril  damnation.  The  mental  vision  of 
these  men,  warped  by  their  constant  gazing  on  one 
side,  has  caused  them  to  lose  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  coincidence  of  all  Divine  truths,  and  they  can  see 
only  their  apparent  divergence.  Their  disease  is  men- 
til  strabismus.  Hence  they  are  always  at  issue  with 
Tnith,  and  Truth  with  them.  And  their  charity  is  as 
much  at  fault  as  their  creed  :  for  Religion  with  them, 
as  it  has  been  well  said,*  "  is  never  seen  as  a  sphere, 
but  as  a  line,  and  it  is  the  identical  line  in  which  they 
are  moving."  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  doses, 
like  opium-eaters,  of  their  favourite  doctrine,  forgetting 
that  a  misused  truth  is  poison.  They  cannot  see  that 
truth  is  no  truth  when  separated  from  its  proper  con- 
nection, and  tJiat  truth  is  truth  only  as  a  whole. 
With  them  it  is  viewed  only  in  dissociated  parts. 
Content  with  nothing  that  is  received  by  others,  just 
because  they  fancy  themselves  more  enlightened  than 
others,  they  will  have  a  peculiar  opinion  of  their  own 
upon  every  subject,  and  their  self-confidence  in  assert- 
ing it  will  usually  be  exceeded  only  by  its  absurdity. 
To  admit  a  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  correctness  of  their 
own  views,  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  possibility 

*  John  Foster. 
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that  their  penetration  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
other  men,  and  to  forfeit  their  whole  claim  to  dogma- 
tise. Whenever  a  question  is  raised,  or  an  inquiry 
put,  upon  any  abstruse  point  of  theology,  their  answer 
is  always  ready, — "It  is  thus,  /think."  "What  /tell 
you  is  the  very  truth  of  God."  You  must  receive  the 
doctrine  just  in  the  way  they  state  it,  without  the 
slightest  doubt  or  modification,  or  you  are  altogether 
unsound.  Thus,  they  thrust  every  dogma  of  their 
own  down  your  throat,  without  giving  you  time  to 
taste  it,  and  then  instantly  place  a  padlock  on  your 
lips.  Blinded  in  judgment  by  self-conceit,  and  unre- 
strained by  any  feelings  of  self-distrust,  they  are 
easily  angered  if  their  favourite  notion  be  ever  so 
gently  assailed,  and  will  spend  the  main  part  of  their 
clumsy  zeal  in  the  fury  of  unholy  passion  against  the 
assailant,  as  if  to  question  the  correctness  of  their 
opinions  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  God.  With  them 
self-confidence  stands  for  faith  ;  denunciations  take 
the  place  of  arguments  ;  and  neither  candour  nor 
charity  have  any  place  at  all ! 

The  other  class  of  heresiarchs  are  distinguished,  as 
we  have  said,  by  just  the  reverse  of  this  spirit,  at 
least  in  appearance.  With  downcast  look  and  timid 
utterance,  they  just  hesitate  disagreement,  and  seem 
only  to  falter  out  something  of  an  opposite  opinion. 
They  are  so  extremely  gentle,  indeed,  in  their  manner 
of  advancing  their  tenets,  that  you  might  almost  doubt 
if  they  held  any  positive  opinions  of  their  own.  What- 
ever has  always  been  received  by  the  Church,  they  will 
mildly  urge,  ought  never  to  be  questioned.  When 
they  would  press  any  principle,  which  to  you  may  be 
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new,  they  press  it  with  so  unpresuming  a  modesty  of 
tone  that  you  find  it  hard  to  resist  them  ;  and  when 
they  differ  from  you  on  any  point,  they  will  assure 
you,  with  a  bland  smile  of  the  most  winning  attrac- 
tiveness, that  they  do  it  with  extreme  pain  and  regret 
—"nevertheless  the  truth  must  be  asserted."  Supple 
and  smooth  in  speech,  they  softly  insinuate  their 
objections  to  weaken  your  confidence  in  your  own 
opinions  ;  while,  by  their  plausibility,  and  apparent 
depth  of  piety,  they  win  the  attention  of  the  weak, 
weave  the  spider's  web  of  some  sophistical  subtilty, 
and  having  thus  first  entangled,  they  then  entrap. 
Failing  other  means,  they  will  go  to  the  devil  for 
arguments,  and  resort  to  lying  to  advance  what  they 
call  God's  truth.  If  confronted  by  honest  frankness, 
and  charged  with  attempting  to  mislead,  they  meet  you 
with  the  yielding  resistance  of  meek  obstinacy,  only 
to  vary  their  point  of  attack.  Sleepless  in  their  zeal, 
they  watch  every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  faith 
of  all  who  take  not  exactly  the  same  views  as  them- 
selves; and,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  will  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.  Controversy  they 
professedly  eschew,  relying  rather  upon  pensive  poetic 
sentiment,  an  affected  austerity  and  deadness  to  the 
world,  an  air  of  high-wrought  mental  devotion,  and  an 
iasinuating  sanctity  of  manner,  to  win  their  do- 
minion over  men's  minds.  But  gentle  as  they  appear, 
and  averse  to  contention,  their  sleekness  is  only  that 
of  the  serpent,  and  they  will  never  hesitate  to  plant 
their  fang  in  him  secretly  whom  they  dare  not  openly 
encounter.  If  they  find  they  cannot  succeed  in  en- 
ticing   you,    their    method   then    is   to    destroy    by 
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some  sly  thrust.  In  a  word,  as  the  former  class  are 
distinguished  by  a  temper  of  a  keen,  rough  edge,  so 
arc  these  by  an  oiled,  razor-like  smoothness. 

We  need  hardly  stay  to  point  out  to  which  sections 
of  the  professing  Christian  Church  these  two  classes 
of  temper  belong. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  is  ever  the  guardian 
angel  and  attendant  upon  the  Truth,  is  the  reverse  of 
both  these  tempers.  It  is  a  quiet,  humble,  inquiring 
spirit,  never  hastily  and  blindly  yielding  itself  to  any 
new  notion,  nor  giving  exclusive  dominancy  to  any 
one  idea,  but  it  patiently  looks  at  the  whole  case,  and 
weighs  evidence  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  judge, 
while  it  pleads  for  what  it  believes  to  be  right  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  an  advocate.  Men  of  this  spirit 
are  ever  open  to  conviction.  Frank,  and  free  from  all 
disguise  in  avowing  the  doctrines  they  hold,  they  will 
listen  with  calmness  and  candour  to  whatever  may  be 
advanced  in  support  of  an  opposite  system.  Should 
they  have  the  best  of  it  in  argument,  they  will  indulge 
in  no  unseemly  triumph  ;  nor,  if  worsted  through  their 
own  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  skilfulness,  will  they 
grow  angry.  Cool  in  their  judgments,  they  will  ex- 
hibit nothing  like  passion  in  regard  to  their  principles. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  they  practise  anything 
that  bears  the  character  of  a  dishonest  reserve.  Having 
no  sinister  object  to  accomplish,  they  will  be  straight- 
forward, without  being  overbearing,  in  urging  their 
tenets  upon  others.  Their  earnestness  to  discover 
what  is  the  right  and  the  true,  and  to  propagate  what 
is  right  and  true,  will  be  manifested,  not  by  yielding 
themselves  up  to  some  one  dominant  idea,  and  making 
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that  lord  paramount,  but  by  setting,  on  all  occasions, 
one  thing  over  s^ainst  another,  and  striking  the 
balance;  or,  as  a  divine  writer  has  expressed  it, 
measuring  out  every  truth  "according  to  \hQ proportion 
of  faith."  Remembering  that  great  lesson  of  the  Divine 
Master,  "  He  that  will  do  tfu  will  of  God  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine^  whether  it  be  of  God,''  their  religion  will 
consist  in  doing  rather  than  arguing,  and  thus  it  will 
become  a  life,  where  in  others  it  is  only  an  opinion. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this  description  that 
the  true  lover  of  Truth  is  one  who  finds  nothing  to 
oppose.  His  religion  takes  two  opposite  bearings  :  it 
has  a  negative  and  a  positive  relation  ;  a  negative  in 
that  it  denies  Error ;  a  positive  in  that  it  warmly 
espouses  the  Truth.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  its  being 
corresponds  to  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces 
in  the  planetary  world,  and  it  is  the  equal  action  of 
these  two  that  keeps  it  in  its  proper  orbit.  Where  it  has 
the  one  power  in  action  without  the  other,  it  on  the 
one  hand  flies  off*  into  the  blank  region  of  lifeless 
space,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  into  its  own  centre 
and  loses  itself  in  itself. 

Men  of  this  habit  of  mind  will  take  the  word  of 
God,  and  not  their  own  fancies  and  prepossessions,  as 
their  guide,  their  sole  and  decisive  authority,  inter- 
preted according  to  its  plain  common-sense  meaning, 
and  not  squared  to  adapt  it  to  any  human  system. 
Humbly  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance  and  liability 
to  err  if  they  lean  to  their  own  understandings,  and 
knowing  that  all  human  beings  must  be  equally 
fallible,  they  will  look  up  prayerfully  and  patiently 
to  the   Most  High  for  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit, 
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waiting  till  He  makes  things  plain  and  consistently 
clear,  before  they  yield  to  any  conclusion  ;  but  in  all 
matters  of  duty  prompt,  the  instant  the  hand  of  the 
Master  gives  the  sign,  to  obey. 

It  may  be  a  good  test,  then,  for  a  person  to  try 
himself  by,  who  would  avoid  the  danger  of  error,  to 
inquire  how  he  stands  affected  towards  the  word  of 
God.  Is  he  disposed  to  receive  it,  "  not  as  tlie  word  of 
ffien,  hut^  as  it  is  in  truths  the  word  of  God^  which 
effectually  worketh  in  them  t/tat  believe''}  (Thess.  ii.  13.) 
Can  he  sit  and  listen  to  its  instructions  with  all  the 
simplicity,  though  with  none  of  the  simpleness,  of  a 
little  child — without  disputing  what  is  plain,  without 
questioning  what  is  incomprehensible,  without  contra- 
dieting  what  is  commanded,  and  above  all,  without 
mystifying  what  is  simple  ?  If,  like  the  Socinian,  he 
would  deny  its  plainest  statements ;  or,  like  the 
Rationalist,  explain  it  away ;  or,  like  the  Papist,  per- 
vert it;  or,  like  Sectarians  of  all  sorts,  would  take 
some  parts  of  it,  and  set  all  the  rest  aside, — then  is 
he  on  the  high  road  to  doubt,  to  self-losing,  and  ta 
death. 

The  effect  of  simply  following  the  light  is  growing 
light;  but  to  him  whose  eye  is  not  single  the  result 
of  every  advance  is  deeper  and  deeper  darkness. 
For, 

(7)  An  imperceptibly  increasing  dimness  is  an-- 
other  attribute  of  Error, — Truth,  in  itself,  is  perfect 
celestial  brightness.  Unlike  the  Virtues  which  derive 
from  it  their  being,  it  admits  not  of  degrees.  But,  to 
our  perceptions.  Truth  undoubtedly  has  its  twilight  a^ 
well    as   Error.     There    is,   however,   this   difference 
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between  the  two — the  one  is  the  twilight  of  the 
morning,  which  waxes  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day;  the  other  is  the  evening  twilight,  which 
thickens  more  and  more  into  darkness,  till  all  things 
are  lost  sight  of  in  the  broad  obscure.  Yet  Error,  like 
the  evening  twilight,  possesses  a  peculiar  witchery: 
its  soft,  floating,  dreamy  light,  so  much  like  the 
day,  but  with  none  of  its  dry  brightness,  is  wonder- 
fully soothing  to  sentimental  minds,  and  beguiles  them 
as  by  some  enchantment  (this  is  just  the  character  of 
some  fascinating  so-called  religious  books  and  ser- 
mons of  our  time) :  but  Truth,  like  the  morning  light, 
is  so  pure  and  waveless,  that  it  exercises  none  of  that 
witching  influence  which  draws  us  only  to  deceive, 
and  leaves  us,  at  last,  way-lost. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  with  the  writers  of 
two  very  opposite  schools  of  divinity,  both  having  the 
same  end  (here  lies  the  deep  device  of  the  great 
enemy),  never  to  enunciate  any  doctrines,  or  to  pro- 
pound truth  in  any  positive  form  in  things  to  be 
believed,  but  only  to  set  it  forth  in  its  general  aspects, 
and  to  invest  it  with  its  most  attractive  features.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  obscure  rather  than  to  make  clear, 
and  to  delight  rather  than  to  inform.  A  Christianity 
without  a  creed  ;  a  system  of  divinity  without  a 
doctrine  ;  and  a  rule  of  life  without  a  law,  would  be  a 
tnie  description'  of  their  principles.  Devout  senti- 
ment with  them  is  all-sufficient,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  required.  That  they  are  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration, and  for  their  particular  end,  is  proved  by  the 
result 
The  reason  why  the  books  and  sermons  to  which 
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we  have  alluded  prove  so  attractive  to  many  minds 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  definite  in  them  ;  their  state- 
ments are  all  vague  ;  they  beat  **  about  and  about  iC 
but  they  never  bring  you  to  the  point  where,  if  you 
have  any  conscience,  you  must  be  aroused  to  earnest 
personal  enquiry  as  to  whether  you  are  in  a  safe  state; 
— there  is  that  air  of  mystery  thrown  over  them 
which  men  love.  Truth  in  them,  indeed,  is  only 
broken  up  into  bits,  and  turned  and  shuffled  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  and  continually  changing  fonnSi 
like  the  pieces  of  stained  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  it  cheats  the  eye  of  the  reader  into  the 
belief  that  he  has  been  conversing  with  Divine  verities, 
just  because  he  has  viewed  things  upon  which  there 
has  been  cast  the  hue  of  a  celestial  colouring.  This 
style  of  writing  and  preaching  pleases  in  particular 
persons  of  an  imaginative  disposition,  or  of  a  factitious 
piety,  inasmuch  as  it  places  them  in  the  regions  of  a 
highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  bordering  on  vacuity,  and 
their  transit  through  it  becomes  like  a  flight  through 
the  air  in  a  dream,  in  which  they  see  strange  supe^ 
natural  sights,  and  hear  strange  supernatural  sounds 
The  sentiment  that  breathes  through  the  whole  is 
mystical  rather  than  real,  and  the  current  of  thought 
looks  deep  only  because  it  is  not  clear.  There  is  a 
pensive  solemnity  of  tone  in  such  teachers  that  is  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  real  piety ;  and,  enchanted 
by  this  into  a  state  of  sweet  and  slumbrous  religious 
sentimentalism,  men  sit  "like  Nature  with  half-shut 
eyes  singing  herself  to  sleep,"  forgetful  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  reality  in  Religion,  and  are  carried 
unconsciously  into  the  shades  of  a  darkness  that  is  fast 
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dosing  them  in  on  all  sides ;  nor  will  they  discover 
that  the  light  is  waning  from  before  their  eyes,  unless 
they  lift  them  heavenward,  and  observe  that  all  things 
above  and  around  them  look  undefined  in  their  out- 
lines, confused  and  dim.  In  short,  Error  breaks  not, 
like  the  light  of  the  risen  sun  on  the  waking  eye,  at 
once  full  upon  you,  but  creeps,  like  the  twilight  of 
the  closing  day,  slowly  over  you. 

One  test,  therefore,  for  determining  whether  we  are, 
in  any  case,  verging  towards  the  dim  obscure  of 
Error,  is  to  observe  whether  there  be  a  growing 
indistinctness  in  our  views  of  doctrine ;  whether 
shadowy  doubts  and  flitting  forms  of  unreal  beings 
seem  to  be  gathering  around  us  ;  whether  our  minds 
grow  mystified,  and  we  begin  to  feel  uncertain  whether 
what  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  undoubted  Truth 
be,  after  all.  Truth ;  and  whether  certain  principles, 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  view  as  false,  be,  after 
all,  false  ;  and  thus,  getting  bewildered  in  a  maze  of 
mental  intricacies,  we  are  tempted  to  give  ourselves 
blindly  up  to  the  guidance  of  some  assumed  infallible 
Authority,  or  to  plunge  reckless  into  the  dark  void  of 
infidelity.  It  is  a  fatal  sign  when  this  is  the  case.  If 
he  who  never  doubted,  never  believed  ;  still  more  may 
we  say  that  he  who  never  enquired,  never  really 
believed. 

The  Church  of  Rome  glories  in  (and  this  those 
ambiguous  Protestants  among  ourselves  who  sympa- 
thize with  her  regard  as  a  commendable  feature  in 
her  system)  her  solemn  mystery,  and  imposing  cere- 
monial, and  multiplied  objects  of  devout  interest,  as 
serving  to  keep   up  a  ceaseless   round   of  what  is 
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imagined  to  be  holy  service.  We  grant  her  all  of  this 
kind  that  she  claims.  The  progress  towards  Truth  is 
always  marked  by  growing  light.  It  is  when  the  sun 
is  withdrawn  that  the  planets  and  all  the  minor  con- 
stellations appear :  it  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
day  that  then  the  sun  alone  is  seen  to  shine.  The 
Romish  Church  may  present  to  the  eye  the  enchanting 
scenery  of  a  firmament  lighted  up  with  the  soft  lustre 
of  the  moon,  and  studded  with  many  stars,  in  her 
enthroned  Virgin,  and  confessors,  and  milky-way  of 
multiplied  minute  saints  ;  but  these  are  so  visible  only 
because  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  has  been 
placed,  by  that  Church's  own  turning  away  from  Him, 
under  the  horizon.  Truly  may  we  say  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  her  light  (for  we  deny  not  that  she  has 
some  light)  resembles  that  of  the  stars,  in  that  she 
"  rules  by  night.*' 

It  has  been  the  favourite  resource  of  some  who 
have  involved  themselves   in  the   mystery   and  the 
mazes  of  theologic  perplexities,  to  go,  for  a  time,  into 
what  is  termed  a  "  state  of  retreat."     This  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  course  which  individuals,  in 
their  condition  of  mind,  could  possibly  adopt.  Retire- 
ment occasionally  from  society,  to  give  ourselves  with 
the  less  distraction  to  meditation  and  prayer,  especially 
when  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  any  arduous  acts  of 
duty,  may  be  of  good  effect ;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
the  best  method  for  clearing  our  perceptions  of  th^ 
reality  and  the  relations  of  religious  truths.     To  fl^^ 
from  the  world,  also,  in  order  to  avoid  temptatioi** 
which  we  have  not  strength  enough  successfully  t< 
battle  against,  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  course ;  bii 
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in  all  cases  of  speculative  mental  difficulties  our 
counsel  would  be, — "  Go  into  the  world ;  mix  with 
men ;  listen  to  persons  of  unperverted  common  sense  ; 
occupy  yourself  in  active  duties."  There  is  nothing 
like  the  stern  realities  of  life  for  curing  the  vain  fancies 
of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  like  active  duties  for 
dissipating  the  fogs  of  foundationless  doubts.  If  at 
any  time  you  feel  uncertain  whether  a  book  you  have 
read,  or  a  sermon  you  have  heard,  breathes  the  spirit 
of  true  evangelic  piety,  read  immediately  after  it  one 
of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul :  mark  the  healthy  robust- 
ness and  the  manly  simplicity  of  his  sentiments.  If, 
unavoidably,  you  should  get  involved  in  the  intricacies 
of  bewildered  thought  upon  any  theoloe^ic  question, 
bythe  "  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,"  be  not  hasty  to  come  to  a 
conclusion,  lest  you  should  be  false  towards  God,  but 
wait  patiently  for  His  Spirit  to  give  you  light,  and 
you  shall  never  greatly  err. 

Doubts  and  speculative  difficulties  form,  we  may 
believe,  some   men's    peculiar    trial.     Should   ques- 
tioning as   to   the   truth   of   this    or    that    doctrine 
assail   you,    enter     not    into    arguments    about    it 
with   your  own   mind,   lest   in   that   you  should  be 
arguing  with  the  Tempter ;   but  look  out  for  some 
plain  texts  upon  the  point,  and  be  satisfied  if  you 
find  one,  two,  or  three  such,  for  "  in  i/ie  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  sliall  every   word    be  establisJtedr 
Tnith,  rest  assured,  carries   with   it  a   growing  dis- 
tinctness ;  and  though  at  first  men  may  appear  to  you, 
as  to  the  blind  man  whose  eyes  Christ  opened,  but  as 
trees  walking,  yet,  if  you  keep  your  gaze  intently  on 
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it,  and  suffer  not  yourself  to  be  diverted  by  eart 
born  shadows,  doing  God's  will  as  far  as  you  know 
Truth  will  at  length  stand  out  clearly  and  distinct 
defined,  in  all  its  Divine  lineaments,  before  you,  an 
there  shall  no  longer  be  any  danger  of  your  mistakin 
the  Ideal  for  the  Real. 


THE   IDEAL  AND   THE    REAL   OF 

THE    CHURCH. 


Of  all  the  vague,  mystical,  indeterminate  ideas 
enveloped  in  any  one  term  of  theology,  there  is  none 
more  so  to  most  minds  than  that  attempted  to  be  em- 
liodied  in  the  term,  the  Church,  As  this  term  is  used 
by  a  large  class  of  writers,  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
to  the  thing  denoted  by  it  any  form,  outline,  character, 
or  substantive  existence,  so  as  to  have  any  definite 
conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  Even  "  imagination,"  which  the  poet  says, 
"bodies  forth  the  form  of  things  unknown,  and  gives 
to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  is  here 
baffled ;  for  local  habitation,  or  a  place  among  the 
recognisable  realities  of  the  actual  world,  "///^  Churchy* 
according  to  their  description  of  it,  has  none. 

As  a  proof  of  what  we  have  asserted,  let  us  take 
the  following  account  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the 
Church.     After  stating  that   "the   Church"    has    a 
"real  individual  nature,"  the  writer  whom  we  quote 
proceeds :  "  We  mean  by  a  Beings  that  which  has  a 
separate  nature  and  peculiar  identity,  a  life,  conscious- 
ness, and   energy  of  its  own ;   something  which  is 

not  merely  the  creation  of  our  imagination  formed  by 
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abstraction  out  of  various  elements,  as  ready  to  re- 
solve themselves  into  any  other  shape,  but  which 
exists  irrespective  of  our  conceptions,  and  by  its  works 
and  doings  asserts  its  place  in  the  actual  world.  Since 
the  Church,  therefore,  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  have 
an  individual  being  and  personal  existence,  to  be 
Christ's  body.  His  mystic  bride;  since  it  is  declared  to 
be  created  for  the  setting  forth  of  God*s  glory,  so  that 
its  very  life  must  be  in  prayer  and  praise,  therefore 
those  who  compose  it  are  not  a  mere  congeries  of 
unconnected  essences,  brought  by  accidental  juxta- 
position within  a  common  precinct,  but  by  a  Divine 
order  and  mystical  harmony,  are  in  truth  built  up 
into  a  living  body,  and  connatural  whole." 

To  those  who  take  obscurity  for  depth,  and  the 
unknowable  for  the  magnificent,  this  may  look  like 
very  fine  writing ;  for,  without  question,  this  passage 
possesses  all  that  misty  vagueness  of  grandeur  which 
is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  sublime ;  but  some- 
how, spite  of  ourselves,  it  forces  upon  our  minds  the 
recollection  that  the  sublime  borders  close  upon  the 
ridiculous.  That  this  is  not  the  language  of  mere 
sarcasm  on  our  part,  but  in  very  deed  the  sober 
severity  of  truth,  will  be  manifest  if  we  only  analyze 
this  conglomerate  of  absurdities  (to  write  in  the  same 
grand  style),  and  weigh  the  import  of  the  several  gran- 
diloquent expressions  which  are  here  used  to  describe 
"  the  Church."  But,  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to 
give  all  the  parts  in  their  several  harmonious  rela- 
tions to  each  other  with  all  fairness,  we  must  bring 
into  view  those  other  statements  of  the  writer,  which 
stand  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  this  transparent, 
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^regious  attempt  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  transcend, 
the  depth  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  old  Hooker. 

"As  the   public   voice   of  this   collective   being," 

the  author  continues,  "  does  the  minister  by  God's 

ordinance  stand  forth,  and  presents  the  commingling 

adoration  of  many  hearts  blended  together  into  the 

anful  solemnity  of  one   Christian   sacrifice."     And, 

immediately  preceding  the  before-quoted  passage,  we 

find  this   statement:   "The   conduct  appropriate  to 

public  worship  must  be  regulated  by  its  nature.     Its 

principle  is  that  each  member  of  the  Church  should 

have  somewhat  to  offer,  yet  that  the  collective  prayers 

of  all  should  be  presented  as  one  single  tribute  by 

the  minister  of  God.     For  this  is  what  preserves  to 

the  Church  the  real  attribute  of  an  individual  nature, 

while  it  maintains  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  inward 

life  of  each  man's  spirit." 

Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  of  the 
three  passages  we  have  here  quoted,  "  the  Church"  is 
spoken  of  in  its  collective  or  catholic  capacity ;  and 
yet  in  the  second,  which  follows  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  it,  the  presenting  of  the  "collective 
prayers"  of  this  "  collective  being"  is  represented  as 
the  act  of  one  single  "  minister  of  God."  This  is  the 
first  inconsistency.  The  second  is  this:  the  writer 
states  that  "  this  is  what  preserves  to  the  Church  the 
real  attribute  of  an  individual  nature"  (he  does  not 
make,  let  it  be  noticed,  the  "  one  Spirit,"  which  per- 
vades all  the  members  of  the  body,  to  be,  as  the 
Scripture  represents  it,  that  which  gives  it  its  cor- 
porate oneness)  ;  while  this  attribute  is  scattered  to 

the  winds  by  the  fact  that  the  prayers  of.  this  "col- 
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lective  being"  are  offered  by  many  ministers,  in  many 
forms,  and  not  by  any  single  one — unless,  indeed,  by 
the  "public  voice  of  this  collective  being,"  our  author 
means  a  certain  central  authority  of  the  West,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Romanists,  by  which  it  is 
held  that  the  people  confess  to  the  priests,  the  priests 
to  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pope  for  the  whole  to  God ;  and  that  thus  it  is  that 
"  the  real  attribute  of  an  individual  nature"  is  preserved 
to  the  Church ! 

But  again :  while,  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing 
quotations,  the  Church  is  far  enough,  in  terms  at 
least,  from  being  made  an  abstraction,  yet  an  ab- 
straction it  is,  of  the  most  impalpable  kind ;  for 
where,  in  the  whole  universe,  is  any  such  actual 
^^ Being''  as  that  there  described,  to  be  found  in 
realised  existence? — existing,  that  is,  as  a  real  per- 
son ?  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
speak  sometimes  of  "  the  Church"  as  a  person ; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  as  in  a  figure,  but  as  "/« 
truth''  (for  these  are  his  own  marked  words)  a 
person,  this  author  invites  us  to  contemplate  the 
"Church;"  for,  according  to  him,  it  possesses  a  real 
"individual  nature:"  it  is  emphatically  a  "^^/>r^" — 
that  which  has  a  "separate  nature  and  peculiar 
identity" — and  not  a  body  "formed  out  of  various 
elements,"  capable  of  "  resolving  themselves  into  any 
other  shape."  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  mere  con- 
gregation or  society  of  veritable  men  and  women, 
united  by  one  common  purpose,  and  one  common 
spirit,  and  so  forming  one  body  to  "  our  intellectual 
conceit,"  as  Hooker  expresses  it;  for  it  has  "a  life. 
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consciousness,  and  energy  of  its  own,"  distinct,  as  is 
expressly  stated,  from  the  inward  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual Christian,  or  of  the  individual  members  which 
make  up  the  whole.  And  yet,  while  it  is  of  such  a 
thoroughly  mystical  and  transcendental  nature  that 
it  exists  "irrespective  of  our  conceptions,"  "by  its 
works  and  doings,"  we  are  told,  "  it  asserts  its  place  in 
the  actual  world."  Here  we  are  more  bewildered 
than  ever.  Where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  we 
ask,  does  this  wonderful  '^  Being''  dwell  which  has  a 
''personal  existence^'  and  yet  "  exists  irrespective  of  our 
conceptions;"  which  has  "a  peculiar  identity  and  life 
of  its  own,"  and  "  by  its  works  and  doings,  asserts  its 
place  in  the  actual  world  ;"  which  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
society  or  body  politic,  but  a  ''Being.'*  When  we 
read  this  description,  we  seem  to  see  rising  up  before 
us  a  huge  form  of  substantive  existence,  a  new  and 
unknown  living  creature  of  vast  dimensions,  endued 
^ith  extraordinary  powers  and  properties ;  but,  lo, 
when  we  put  out  our  hand,  and  attempt  to  touch  it,  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  huge  impalpability.  "  Works  and 
doings,"  we  thought,  were  visible  things ;  and  by 
means  of  these  at  least  we  hoped  to  realise  this 
I  *" Being"  to  our  apprehensions  ;  but  it  is  made  to  flit 
through  our  fingers  like  thin  air,  by  its  being  described 
as  having  a  "  separate  nature  "  from  anything  that  we 
see,  feel,  know,  or  can  take  cognizance  of,  even  in  our 
mental  conceptions. 

Had  it  been  the  "  mystical  body  of  Christ "  of 
which  the  writer  was  here  intelligently  speaking,  we 
could  have  realised  this  to  our  minds,  by  its  being, 
what  our    Church  describes   it,   intelligibly   enough. 
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"  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people."  But  it 
is  evidently  not  anything  so  gross  in  the  conception 
as  a  "  company  of  faithful  people  "  our  author  had  in 
his  fancy ;  it  is  in  ideal  a  something  quite  transcen- 
dental, existing  independently  of  human  elements,  by 
the  possession  of  a  life  in  itself ;  in  a  word,  a  sort  of 
second  deity.  It  is  true,  he  begins  by  speaking  of 
the  visible  Church  (if,  indeed,  he  knew  what  he  was 
speaking  about  at  all) ;  for  he  speaks  of  it  by  its 
outward  and  visible  acts  of  worship  ;  but  he  ends  by 
making  this  visible  body  altogether  invisible,  and  the 
invisible  to  have  a  totally  distinct  life  and  nature  from 
that  which  palpitates  in  the  heart  of  the  visible.  Now, 
did  ever  reader  see  "confusion  worse  confounded ? " 
Had  it  been  of  the  visible  Church  alaney  or  had  it 
been  of  the  invisible  alone,  he  had  spoken  consistently 
throughout,  we  might  have  understood  him  ;  but 
they  are  so  jumbled  together  in  the  description,  and 
such  a  misty  vagueness  is  thrown  over  the  whole, 
that  we  can  catch  no  distinct  view,  and  form  no 
definite  idea  of  either,  but  stand  bemazed  before 
some  vast  shadowy  new  kind  of  being,  different  from 
both.  Even  though  he  allows  it  to  glimmer  out  here 
and  there,  through  the  thick  medium,  that  this  Church 
is  composed  of  men,  real  human  beings,  of  a  certain 
character,  yet,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  them 
collectively,  as  forming  one  body,  they  are  no  longer 
so  many  persons  brought  together  with  one  accord, 
within  a  common  precinct,  for  one  common  purpose ; 
but,  by  some  strange  new  mode  of  transubstantiation, 
they  are  transformed  "  in  truth "  (not  in  figure,  be 
it  observed)   into   a   "living    body    and    connatural 
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Scripture  is  referred  to  as  furnishing  this  ideal  of 
"the  Church."     Because  such  terms  are  applied  to  it 
as  nhe   body"   of    Christ,   and  His   ''bride,"   it   is 
assumed  that  it  must  have,  as  He  has,  a  real  nature 
and  existence  of  its  own,  as  a  concrete  Being ;  but 
common  sense  would  tell  any  man,  that  these  terms 
are  used  figuratively,  and  in  the  way  of  analogy,  not 
literally,   or   to   describe   any   actual   transcendental 
reality.     Yet,  because   various   figures   derived  from 
persons  and  their  relations,  are  adopted  in  Scripture 
to  image  forth  the  collective  Church  as  one  body,  this 
learned  divine  at  once  draws  the  notable  conclusion, 
that  the  Church  has  a  real  "individual  nature  and 
personal  existence^*     There   is   obviously   the   same 
error  in  interpretation  latent  here,  in  regard  to  the 
body  of  the  Church,  as  that  out  of  which  has  arisen 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation — an  absurd 
doctrine  evolved  out  of  a  figure  of  speech.     With  as 
much  sense  might  he  have  argued  that  the  Church  is 
"  in  truth "   a   "  temple "   composed   of    real   stones, 
because  it  is  in  some  places  spoken  of  figuratively  as 
a  "temple"    (though   that   it  should   be  at   once  a 
"temple,"    and    yet    a   "  body,"    with    a    *' personal 
existence'*  and  '*  life  of  its  own,"  would  be  rather  hard 
to  reconcile) ;  or  that  it  is  "  in  truth^*  and  literally,  a 
a«ww«,  because   it  is  declared  to  be  "  the   Lamb's 

•  This  falls  only  one  step  short  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Sweden - 
^>(>r{nans,  who  hold  (grounding  their  opinion  on  the  description  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  "bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  coming  down  out  of 
JtoYcn  to  be  publicly  betrothed)  that  there  is  to  be  a  female  Messiah, 
»i»o  is  hereafter  to  be  actually  married  to  Christ ;  arguing  analogically, 
tlat  as  Adam  was  not  perfect  without  Eve,  so  Christ  or  the  Church  will 
XK  be  perfect  till  this  is  reali:»ed  ! 
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wife !  "  If  the  Church  be  indeed  a  "  Being,'*  it  is 
certainly  not  such  a  Being,  taking  our  author's 
description  of  it,  as  "our  minds  by  intellectual 
conceit  are  able  to  apprehend  "  (Hooker)  ;  for  who 
can  apprehend  it  as  a  Being,  having  a  "separate 
individual  nature,''  and  a  "life,  consciousness,  and 
energy  of  its  own,"  distinct  from  that  corporate 
existence  which  it  has  in  this  world,  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members,  of  which  the  life  in  the 
whole  is  the  same  as  the  life  in  all  the  parts,  that  life 
derived  from  its  Divine  Head  ? 

The  simple  truth,  however,  perhaps  is,  that  nothing 
more  was  intended  by  all  this  amphibologous  phrase- 
ology, and   high-sounding  grandiloquence,    than  to 
describe    the    universal     or    collective     Church,   as 
spiritually  forming  one   corporate  body ;    but  even 
supposing  this,  surely  the  gentlest  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  such  a  style  of  writing  is,  that  it  "  darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge."    At  all  events, 
it  sets  aside  the  rule  which  Hooker  lays  down,  that 
"when  we   read   of  any  duty"    (and    "prayer   and 
praise  "  are  each  duties)  "  which  the  Church  of  God  is 
bound  unto,  the  Church  whom  this  doth  concern  is  a 
sensible  knowfi  company^    Whether  we  would  have 
definite  ideas  of  the  visible  Church,  or  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  invisible,  how  much  more 
simple  and  intelligible  are  the  definitions  given  in  our 
own  authorized  formularies  ;  to  wit,  that  the  first,  the 
"  visible  Church,"  "  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
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requisite  to  the  same : "  and  of  the  second,  or  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  that  it  is  "  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people." 

However  we  may  excuse  the  use,  we  cannot  deny 
the  practical  mischief,  of  such  descriptions  of  the 
Church  as  those  we  have  been  considering;  for,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  absurd  jargon  which 
speaks  of  the  Church  as  an  actual  living  being,  having 
a  *" personal  existence^'  a  "  life,  consciousness,  and 
energy  of  its  own,"  our  inner  sense  is  continually  in- 
sulted by  other  writers  of  the  same  school  with  such 
sickly  sentimentalities  as  "the  tender  sympathies  of 
the  Church,"  the  "  motherly  solicitudes  of  the  Church," 
'^the  gentle  smiles  of  the  Church,"  and  "the  life- 
giving  influences  of  the  Church  ;"  by  means  of  which 
expressions  men  are  led  to  look  to  the  Church  rather 
than  to  Christ  to  be  their  Saviour.  What  less  than 
dethroning  Christ  from  His  office,  or  than  blasphemous 
presumption  is  it,  to  speak  of  any  individual  human 
minister  as  "the  public  voice  of  this  collective  being;" 
or  as  "presenting  the  commingling  adoration  of  many 
hearts  blended  together  into  the  awful  solemnity  of 
one  Christian  sacrifice  ?" 

This  mode  of  speaking  may  exalt  the  clergy,  as 

indeed  it  does  exalt  them,  far  above  the  platform  of 

the  New  Testament :  it  obviously  constitutes  them  a 

priesthood,  in  the  sacerdotal  sense  of  the  word ;  and 

by  ascribing  to   them   the  office   which   belongs   to 

Christ  alone,  robs  Him  of  His  peculiar  dignity ;  for  He 

alone  can  offer,  or  officiate  as  Priest,  for  the  universal 

Church.     Its  tendency,  then,  is  essentially  ^z;///-Chris- 

iaa    As  it  has  been  too  truly  remarked  by  our  late 
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primate  (Archbishop  Sumner),  this  system  "makes 
the  Church  first  an  abstraction,  then  a  person,  and 
lastly  a  Saviour." 

Such  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all  such  exag- 
gerated and  distorted  notions  of  "the  Church'^ — of  its 
real  individuality — its  inherent  life — its  self-possessed 
grace — its  mediatory  office — its  separate  nature  and 
powers,  distinct  from  those  to  be  found  generally  in 
its  associated  members — spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a 
body  corporate,  because  analogous  to  an  earthly 
kingdom,  under  one  Head,  and  governed  by  one 
common  principle  or  law — differing  from  it  only  in 
that  where  the  one  carries  on  its  executive  bv 
material  means,  the  other  uses  only  such  means  as 
are  spiritual  or  moral.  While  thus  analogous  to  an 
earthly  kingdom,  and  to  be  spoken  of  lawfully  in  the 
same  way,  there  is,  however,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, this  important  difference  between  an  earthly 
kingdom  and  the  Church,  namely,  that  its  Head  is 
Divine,  and  has  immediate  access  to  the  hearts  of  His 
subjects,  and  that  He  can  and  does  govern  them  by  a 
direct  influence  exercised  upon  their  inner  nature. 
Hence  the  language  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the 
Church,  though  figurative,  is  not  a  mere  figure,  but 
represents  a  thing  that  really  exists,  though  not  the 
real  mode  of  its  existence. 

If  we  examine  more  fully  into  that  ideal  of  "the 
Church**  which  possesses  many  minds,  we  shall  find  it 
described  as  invested  with  such  powers  as  the  follow- 
ing : — That  the  authority  imparted  to  the  Apostles  by 
Christ,  for  the  founding  of  the  Church,  has  been 
transmitted  full  and  entire,  for  its  continuance,  to  their 
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ssors,  who  are  assumed  to  be  the  bishops  and  the 
ts  ordained  by  them  of  the  present  day — that 
are  "  the  ministers  and  distributors  of  His  grace, 
is  Spirit,  and  of  His  sacrifice  at  the  font  and  at 
iltar,  binding  and  loosing,  opening  and  shutting 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — that  "the 
ions  of  grace  and  the  traditions  of  truth  are  both 
:tual  in  this  Church  by  virtue  of  Christ's  pre- 
" — that  "  infallibility  is  secured  to  the  Church  by 
ual  illumination  in  the  subject  which  perceives 
uth,  that  is,  the  Church  itself" — that  the  Church 
be  implicitly  submitted  to  in  its  commands,  as 
the  living  voice  of  God — that  faith  in  the  Church 
sential  to  salvation — that  "to  its  ministers  is 
sted  the  power  of  communicating  to  man  the 
e  nature  itself,  of  bringing  down  the  Deity  from 
n,  and  infusing  His  spirit  into  the  souls  of  miser- 
nortals" — that  the  possession  of  this  it  is  that 
tutes  the  Church  a  "real  living  body,"  having 

itself — that  thus  the  "  sacraments  are  tlie  means 
iding  us  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,"  and 
t  is  "  their  real  life  which  separates  them  from 
her  means  of  grace ; "  "  for  the  Church  being 

Christ's  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all 
,  its  spiritual  or  invisible  action  is  inseparable 
the  right  use  of  its  visible  ordinances  " — that  "  its 
:ers  are  real  priests,  in  the  Levitical  sense  of  the 
'  "  as  truly  Priests  as  those  of  the  first  temple," 
t  they  offer  up  "  a  true  and  real  sacrifice  in  the 
Eucharist" — that  to  them  confession  of  sins  is 

made,  because  "they  have  the  same  full  and 
I  power"  of  forgiving  sins  as  Christ  himself  exer- 
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cised — ^that  "  the  Church  is  the  instrument  by  which 
the  pardon  of  God  is  conveyed  to  the  world;"  and 
that  **  Christ  has  appointed  the  Church  as  the  only 
way  to  eternal  life." 

Such  is  a  general  enumeration  of  the  principles 
which  enter  as  essential  elements  into  what  some 
designate,  emphatically,  "  tAe  CAurck" 

Now,  if  there  be  (and  if  this  can  be  ascertained 
beyond  reasonable  doubt)  on  the  earth  any  Body 
divinely  invested  with  such  awful  powers  as  these,  for  : 
God's  sake,  we  say,  let  it  be  submitted  to  without  aU 
question.  //  tliere  be — but  that  is  the  very  question.  I 
And  this  is  a  question  which  we  must  not,  and  dare 
not  decide  but  upon  very  strong  and  decisive  evidence 
— a  question  involving  such  tremendous  consequences 
that  it  should  not  be  set  aside  without  the  most  serious 
inquiry,  nor  decided  in  the  affirmative  without  the 
most  jealous  care  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  justly  admitted, 
"  if  these  powers  are  not  conferred  by  God,  they  are 
blasphemously  assumed  by  man."  Into  this  question, 
then,  let  us  endeavour,  with  all  seriousness,  to  enter. 

It  is  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  must  of  course  resort, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  proof,  if  proof  there  be,  that 
these  assumptions  on  the  part  of  any  body  or  set 
of  men,  calling  themselves,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted    to   them,   tJu   Churchy   arc    well    grounded- 
Even  they  themselves   admit  that  Tradition,  except 
as  it  "  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  by  direct  stat^ 
ments,"  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  that  an  ideal  of  th^ 
Church,  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  must  at  least  fin^ 
support  there  in  manifest  allusions,  and  traced  out^ 
lines,   and  indicated  powers  and  prerogatives  of  nP 
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ambiguous  character  or  doubtful  application,  before 
a  question  involving  such  serious  issues  can  be  de- 
termined. If,  therefore,  the  evidence  from  Scripture 
wholly  fails — much  more  if  it  looks  the  other  way — it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  inquiry — **  What 
is  the  testimony  of  Tradition  ? "  .  And  further,  since, 
by  their  own  assertions,  belief  in  the  Church  is  essential 
to  salvation,  because  in  the  Church  is  lodged  the 
keeping  and  dispensing  of  the  elements  of  life,  we  are 
bound  to  see  to  it  as  individuals  that  this  saving  and 
life-giving  power  of  the  Church  is  very  plainly  revealed 
in  the  divine  Word :  we  are  not,  indeed,  to  expect  it 
to  be  so  plainly  revealed  as  to  force  consent  (for  that 
is  not  God's  common  method  of  dealing  with  moral 
intelligences) ;  but  yet  so  plainly  that  no  honest  mind 
can  possibly  fail  to  discover  it,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
there. 

Our  investigations,  then,  are  to  be  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  this  point — to  ascertain  what  are  the 
Scripture  revealments  as  regards  the  nature,  authority, 
office,  and  powers  of  the  Church. 

But,  previous  to  this,  there  is  another  question  to 
be  determined,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  Scripture 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Church  ?  "  for  if  we  proceed 
to  argue  without  first  determining  this,  we  shall  be 
setting  sail  from  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  without 
bowing  either  the  latitude  or  the  longitude,  instead 
of  from  some  fixed  point  of  reckoning. 

Now  the  word  "  Church  "  (ecclesia),  as  adopted  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  occurs  one  hundred  and 
t«^dve  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  invariably 
IS  it  used   by  them   in   one   and    the   same   sense. 
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namely,  to  denote  a  congregation  of  professed,  or  a 
body  of  real,  believers  in  Christ  Generally,  it  is 
used  to  signify  the  entire  multitude  of  professed 
believers  living  on  the  earth  at  one  particular  time ; 
more  often,  those  living  in  a  certain  region,  city,  or 
house ;  occasionally,  it  denotes  the  great  multitude 
of  the  saved,  including  the  faithful  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
time.  Never  once  is  it  applied  exclusively  or  distinc- 
tively to  t/ie  clergy.  Here,  then,  one  main  prop  of 
what  is  termed  **  the  Church  system "  is  gone  at 
once. 

The  only  two  instances  in  which  the  divine  writers 
use  the  word  in  a  sense  at  all  doubtful    are   those 
which  occur  in  Matt.  xvi.  i8,  and  xviii.  17.     But  even 
in  the  latter,  the  direction,  "  Tell  it  to  t/ie  Church^^ 
means,  obviously  enough,  "  Tell  it  to  the  particular 
congregation  of  which  the  person  is  a  member  ;  "  and, 
in  the  former,  the  declaration,  "  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church*'  would  seem  to  mean  (so  far  as  the 
term  "  My   Church  "  is  concerned),  "  upon  this  rock  " 
{i.e.,  the  unchangeable  truth  which  thou  hast  confessed, 
that  "/  am  tlie  Christy  tlie  Son  of  tlu  living  God'') 
I  will  build  the  faith  of  my  true  people,  the  great  mul- 
titude  who   shall,  in  the  course  of  time,    form   my 
Church.     Even  if,  by  the  term  ''rock^'  Peter  be  meant 
personally,  it  can  refer  to  him   only   as   confessing 
this    great    fundamental    Truth,  just    as    the    other 
Apostles   are   spoken   of  elsewhere  as  "  pillars,"  as 
being    also  witnesses     to   the   Truth.      The    Greek 
word    £KK\Ti(ria,    which    is     the     original     for    what 
is   translated   "  Church"   was,   we    may    remark,  en 
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passant,  in  common  use   in   the   Apostles'   times   to 
denote  an  assembly.     Hence  the  term  the  "  Church  " 
came  to  be  used  as  a  collective  term  to  distinguish 
the  assembled  multitude  of  Christians,  or  those  people 
who  profess  Christian  principles,  from  all  who  are  not 
Christians  by  profession ;  just  as  the   abstract  term 
**a  democracy"    is    used,  popularly,    to   denote  all 
who  profess  democratical  principles,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  approve   of  monarchy,    or    of   an 
oligarchy.    The  only  other  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  those  mentioned,  which  would  seem  to 
be  exceptions  to  this  application   of  the   word,  are 
Acts  XL  26,  and  i  Cor.  xi.  18,  22,  where  it  has  been 
thought  that  it  is  applied,  in  its  modem  sense,  to  the 
place  of  assembly,  the  building  or  material  fabric  in 
which  Christians  worshipped.     But  here,  also,  it  may 
very  naturally,  and  with  equal  propriety,  be  under- 
stood in  the  former  sense  ;  just  as  when  we  familiarly 
apply  the  term  "  Uu  House,''  or  the  expression,  "  I  will 
hring  the  matter  before  the  House*'  not  to  the  building 
m  which  they  meet  (for  they  may  meet  elsewhere), 
bat  to  the  collective  assembly  of  the  people's  repre- 
Kntatives  in  Parliament     To  assign  to  it  a  different 
■oniog  here,  indeed,  from  what  it  bears  in  all  other 
Peaces  of  Scripture,  would  be,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
w  «i!y  an  arbitrary  assumption,  but  a  "  philological 


^  L*t  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  the  word 
"^^ck    stands  for  a  single  congregation,  or  for  an 
»^^=i^c  assemblage  of  congregations  of  Christians, 
Particular  country,  or  province,  or  city,  such 
Cnurch  of  the  Thessalonians,"  "  the  Church 
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of  Ephesus,"  "  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ; "  or,  for  the 
whole  collective  body  of  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  spoken  of,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  "the 
Church  of  God." 

But  even  taking  the  word  in  this  general  sense,  it 
may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  before  enumerated 
extraordinary  powers  appertain  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  and  to  its  ministers  in  particular,  as  its  execu- 
tive officers.  When,  however,  we  look  into  the  New 
Testament  for  evidence  of  any  such  special  authority 
or  powers  committed  permanently  to  the  Church 
after  it  had  been  once  founded  by  the  Apostles, 
beyond  those  which  necessarily  appertain  to  it  as  a 
religious  society,  we  are  met  by  a  perfect  blank.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  a  "ministry  of  the  Word:"  and  we  find 
distinctions  of  offices  among  the  ministers  of  Christ ; 
but  not  a  syllable  of  sanction  to  any  priestly  power, 
or  lofty  pretensions  of  the  clergy  above  the  godly 
laity. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of  si>ecial 
notice,  that  the  Apostles  (the  acknowledged  founders 
of  the  Christian  Church)  never  once,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Testament  to  the  end,  apply  the 
term  ''priests,''  in  its  Jewish  sense,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  except  in  common  with  all  believers  ;  nor 
are  they  wont  to  describe  their  work  by  terms  taken 
from  the  Jewish  ritual.  A  most  significant  omission 
this,  surely !  It  is  true  that,  in  one  instance,  and  only 
one,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  adopts  the  verb 
ufiovpytiv^  and  applies  it  to  describe  the  work  to  which 
he  was  appointed  ;  and  this  has  been  seized  upon  by 
the  author  whom  we  first  quoted,  to  prove  that  the 
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ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  "  as  truly  priests  as  those 
of  the  first  temple,"  who  offered  animal  sacrifices, 
and  "  their  offering  as  truly  a  sacrifice  "  as  was  that 
of  those  who  served  the  altar  under  the  Law.     His 
translation  of  Romans  xv.   16,  runs  thus:  ^' That  I 
should  be  tlu  liturgist  of  Jesus   Christ  towards  tfie 
Gentiles,  exercising  a  pries  f  s  office  in  the  Gospel  of  God'' 
But  even  if  we  admit  this  translation  to  be  literal,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  Apostle  did  not  intend  any 
priestly  act,  strictly  speaking  ;   for  he  immediately 
explains  what  that  act  was,  namely,  tlie  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  that  under  his  ministry 
Acre  was  "  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  as  an  accfpt- 
«Wf  sacrifice,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Gliostr     He 
is  obviously  only  running  a  parallel  here  between  his 
^ork  and  that  of  the  Jewish  priest,  to  vindicate  the 
fignity  of  his  office.   The  Jewish  priest  had  a  sacrifice 
to  offer ;  and  "  so  I,"  the  Apostle  seems  to  say,  "  have 
somewhat  to  offer ;  I  have  the  living  sacrifice  of  con- 
trtcd  and  sanctified  men," — in  allusion  probably  to 
•^  *c  prophecy  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  20 :  "  They  sfiall  bring 
•Uyour  brethren  for  an  offering  to  the  Lord  out  of  all 
■*^w«  "    It  is  the  converts  themselves,  and  not  their 
poycrs  (as  this  writer  would  make  it)  that  the  Apostle 
»ys  it  was  his  office  to  offer ;  and  his  priest's  work 
^  preaching  the  Gospel  (for  that  is  the  only  thing 
7  ®^^>ons).  not  mediation  for  the  people.^     Media- 
T**  ^  <:arried  on  by  men,  ceased  with  the  dispensa- 
^  of  Moses.  Now  Christ  has  come,  and  has  entered 


j  '^^ 
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upon  His  office,  the  order  of  things  is  reversed.  The 
human  minister  no  longer  goes  before  God  on  the  behalf 
ofman^  but  he  comes  ftow  to  man  on  the  behalf  of  God, 
Hence  tlie  title  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
ministers  is  "  ambassadors : "  never  once  are  they 
designated  as  "priests,"  except  in  the  sense  of 
presbyters.  And  since  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  never  once  designated  as  priests,  and  have  no 
specifically  priestly  acts  ascribed  to  them,  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  they  offer  up  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

All  pretences,  then,  to  the  functions  of  priesthood, 
as  being  sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament,  and  as 
appertaining  officially  to  a  distinct  order  of  men  in 
the  Christian  Church,  are  swept  away.  They  are, 
indeed,  as  foundationless  as  the  '*  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision."  There  is  no  official  priest  recognized  under 
this  dispensation,  but  "  the  Apostle  and  High-Priest 
of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus  "  (Heb.  iii.  i) :  all  the 
functions  of  priesthood  were  gathered  into,  and  for 
ever  centred  in  Him,  from  the  moment  when  He 
offered  Himself  up  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  :  and  all 
His  believing  people  are  priests  in  common,  only  as 
they  plead  His  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  offer  them- 
selves to  His  service. 

If  the  ordinary  ministers  of  Christ  were  to  be 
Priests,  then  should  we  expect  to  find  them  so  desig- 
nated (the  Apostles  in  that  case  being  "  Chief 
Priests ")  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  deacons  also 
termed  "  Levites ; "  but,  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  the  deacons  did  not  have  given  to  them  the 
name  of  Levites,  the  elder  ministers  are  never  desig- 
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a  sacrificing  priesthood,  with  all  its  adjuncts  ;  should 
we  not  at  once  say,  "  This  is  an  innovation  of  man's ; 
this  is  a  corrupt  human  addition  ?  " 

Our  position  is  still  stronger,  when  we  view  the 
actual  facts,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  economy ;  for 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  have  a  laboured 
argument  to  prove  that  all  these  things  have  for  ever 
ceased,  and  the  reasons  assigned  why  they  have 
ceased. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did   not   Christ  authorita- 
tively found  a  kingdom,  called  His  "  Church,"  with 
power  given  to  His  ministers  to  perform  certain  acts, 
such   as   to  declare   Truth,   to  grant  Absolution,  to 
dispense  the  Sacraments,  and  the  like  ?     We   deny 
not  that  He  founded  a  kingdom  ;  and  that  in  this,  as 
in  earthly  kingdoms,  there  must  be  certain  officers  to 
administer  and   carry  into  effect  His  laws  ;  but  the 
permanency   of    this    kingdom    rests    upon    certain 
unchangeable   principles,   embodied   in    the    written 
Word,  and  not   upon  the  succession   of  a  particular 
order  of    men  :    the  agent    for   ensuring   that  these 
principles   shall   become   operative  to  the  perpetual 
keeping  up  of  His  kingdom  is  the  Almighty  Spirit  of 
God  ;  and  the  one  only  source  and  centre  of  authority 
in  it  is  its  own  undying  Sovereign.     The  Church  is 
"  built  upon  the  foundation  of  t fie  apostles  and  prophets^ 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone ;" 
and  as  it  obviously  cannot  have  two  foundations,  nor, 
being  once  laid,  can  require  to  be  laid  again,  so  there 
are  to  be  no  more  apostles  and  prophets  ;  no  more 
persons,  that  is,  invested  with  plenary  authority.   The 
Apostles  had  the  power  to  loose  and  to  bind,  in  the 
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full  sense  of  the  expressions,  because  they  were 
authorized,  being  inspired,  to  enact  the  conditions  on 
which  men  should  be  released  from  their  sins,  and 
admitted  as  members  of  Christ's  kingdom  (John  xx. 
23).  But  the  law  they  laid  down,  like  the  law  of  the 
land,  being  once  made,  binds  and  looses  all  who  come 
under  it ;  the  laying  down  of  this  law,  in  Christ's  name, 
was  their  peculiar  prerogative.  A  distinguishing  honour 
only  was  conferred  personally  on  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi. 
19),  in  that  he  was  to  be  the  one  first  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  declaring  the  terms  of 
admission  into  the  Church  both  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles.  But  no  one  can  show  from  Scrip- 
ture that  this  power  was  transmitted,  or  ever 
intended  to  be  transmitted,  to  any  successors.  No 
instance  is  to  be  found  on  record  of  its  ever  being 
exercised  except  by  the  Twelve.  Nor  is  its  exercise 
needed  :  for  the  terms  of  salvation  being  once  fully 
and  authoritatively  enunciated,  nothing  more  is 
required  but  submission  to  these,  in  order  for  men  to 
be  saved.  It  is  the  office  of  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
Church  now  to  proclaim  these  terms  to  all  men. 

Those  who  argue  that,  because  certain  high  and 
peculiar  spiritual  powers  were  delegated  to  the 
Apostles  for  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church, 
therefore  the  same  powers  must  still  be  in  exercise 
among  their  successors  for  its  continuance,  are  bound 
to  prove  that  they  possess  more  than  these — even  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  casting  out  devils,  of  speaking 
with  new  tongues,  of  taking  up  serpents,  of  drinking 
deadly  things  without  any  hurt,  and  of  restoring  the 
sick  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18);  for  these  powers  were  exer- 
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cised  by  the  Apostles ;  and  if  the  one  power  b  to 
extend  beyond  the  apostolic  age,  so  ought  the  other. 
St.  Paul,  in  proof  of  his  apostleship,  could  appeal  to 
the  fact,  th^t  ^^  the  signs  of  an  apostle^'  were  wrought 
by  him  (we  know  that  he  wrought  miracles) :  let 
those,  then,  who  claim  the  like  apostolic  authority, 
exhibit  the  same  miraculous  gifts. 

We  shall  here  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  Christ 
promised  to  be  with  the  Twelve  "  always,  even  unto 
t/ie  end  of  the  world,'*  and  that  this  must  include  their 
successors,  since  they  themselves  could  not  continue 
by  reason  of  their  mortality.  But,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  promise  relates  to  the  ordinary  acts  of 
teaching  and  baptizing,  and  that  Christ's  presence 
with  them  to  the  end  of  time  was  conditional  upon, 
as  it  was  linked  with,  their  "  teaching  men  to  observe 
all  things,  w/iatsoever  He  had  commanded  them  "  (Matt 
xxviii.  20). 

No  infallibility,  then,  was  hereby  ensured  to  the 
Church,  either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  but  it  is  rather 
implied  that  it  might,  in  some  part  or  other  of  it,  if 
not  in  the  whole,  neglect  to  teach  the  Truth,  or  so 
corrupt  it  as  to  make  it  void,  and  that  then  the  Church 
would  forfeit  the  blessing  of  His  presence. 

He  must  be  either  a  strangely  paradoxical  person, 
or  one  intensely  blinded  by  prejudice,  who  should 
maintain  that,  because  of  this  promise,  Christ  will  be 
with  the  Church  always,  let  it  teach  or  neglect  to  teach 
what  it  may.  Whether  to  "be  with"  His  Church 
"  always  "  means  to  uphold  and  protect  it,  or  whether 
it  means  to  give  efficacy  to  its  administrations,  it  surely 
cannot  mean  that  He  will  be  with  it  in  the  teaching  of 
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I  sense  of   the   expressions,  because  they   were 
horized,  being  inspired,  to  enact  the  conditions  on 
ich  men  should  be  released  from  their  sins,  and 
tnitted  as  members  of  Christ's  kingdom   (John  xx. 
I.    But  the  law  they  laid  down,  like  the  law  of  the 
id,  being  once  made,  binds  and  looses  all  who  come 
dcr  it :  the  laying  down  of  this  law,  in  Christ's  name, 
tstheirpeculiar  prerogative.  A  distinguishing  honour 
iy  was  conferred  personally  on  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi. 
A>  in  that  he  was  to  be  the  one  first  to  open  the 
iagdom    of   heaven    by    declaring    the    terms    of 
Imission  into  the    Church  both  of  the   Jews   and 
be  Gentiles.     But  no  one  can   show  from   Scrip- 
arc   that    this    power    was    transmitted,    or    ever 
ntcnded  to  be  transmitted,  to  any  successors.     No 
■stance  is  to  be  found  on  record  of  its  ever  being 
ttcrcised  except  by  the  Twelve.     Nor  is  its  exercise 
■ceded :  for  the  terms  of  salvation  being  once  fully 
«*1   authoritatively   enunciated,    nothing    more     is 
wqmrcd  but  submission  to  these,  in  order  for  men  to 
be  saved.    It  is  the  office  of  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
Church  now  to  proclaim  these  terms  to  all  men. 

Those  who  argue  that,  because  certain  high  and 
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Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  Church  imparts 
certainty  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  ;  for  Scripture 
must  obviously  have  its  own  true  sense,  independently 
of  the  Church.  The  truth  would  not  be  the  less 
certain,  if  it  were  not  witnessed  to  at  all  by  men  ;  or 
if  it  never  received  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the 
Church  sitting  in  council.  All  that  the  Church  can 
do  is,  to  help  to  ascertain  the  true  interpretation  of 
Scripture  ;  but  she  can  give  to  it  no  authority  which 
it  does  not  possess  itself.  And  if  the  true  sense  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  record,  either  implied  or 
expressed,  most  assuredly  all  the  authorities  in  the 
world  cannot  put  it  there.  Moreover,  it  is  self  evident, 
that  if  it  is  the  interpretation  which  any  body  of  men, 
assuming  to  call  itself  "  the  Churchl'  may  please  to  put 
upon  Scripture,  that  I  am  bound  implicitly  to  believe, 
then  it  is  that  Church  in  which  I  place  my  faith,  and 
not  in  the  Word  of  God.  But  while  I  am  required  to 
profess,  to  believe  "  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  that 
is,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  ;  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as 
if  that  were  the  object  of  my  trust,  for  the  Church  is 
only  a  witftess  and  a  keeper  of  the  divine  records  of 
Truth,  and  is  not  what  I  am  to  believe  /«,  as  I  am 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  conclusion,  then,  which  we  can  come  to 
from  examining  this  point  is,  that  the  Church  is  the 
"pillar  of  the  truth,"*  in  that  it  is  the  standing  public 

•  Though  the  interpretation  here  given  of  the  expression,  **  thepilUr 
and  ground  0/ the  truth,**  may  seem  perfectly  correct,  and  be  satisfactory 
to  a  candid  mind,  yet  we  are  strongly  convinced  ourselves  that  these 
words  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Church,  in  which  Timothy 
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ss  to  the  truth  in  the  world  ;  and  its  "  stay,"  or 
)rt,  in  that  it  is  instituted  to  uphold  it  by  its 
ances,  and  especially  by  that  of  preaching.  Hence 
i(ty  title  which  the  Apostle  here  bestows  upon 
hurch  must  be  regarded  as  having  reference,  not 
c  Church  in  itself,  so  much  as  to  "  tie  ministry 
r  Word,**  of  which  the  Church  may  be  considered 
rtively  as,  at  all  times,  the  acting  minister.  A 
'  with  its  base  is  obviously  a  thing  that  must 
something  else  to  rest  upon ;  therefore,  the 
xi  itself  is  clearly  not  the  foundation  for  men's 
.  The  foundation  consists  of  those  great  incon- 
rtible  doctrinal  facts  which  the  Apostle  imme- 

be  tnstnicted  how  to  behave  himself.     That  subject  was  done 
Are  these  words  were  written.     The  Apostle  is  here  entering 
new  one,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  full  stop  at  the  word  **  God." 
hat  follows  would  connect  well  with  the  first  six  verses  of  the 
tpCer,  and  ought,   indeed,   to  be  its  commencement.     This 
literally  translated,  would  then  run  thus :— "  The  pillar  and 
if  the  truth,  and  confessedly  great  b  the  mjrstery  of  godliness. 
;  manifest  m  the  flesh,"  &c.     This  makes  the  sense  clear, 
;  and  free  from  all  difficulty.     This  accounts  also  for  the  copu- 
nd,"  with  which  the  i6th  verse  is  made  to  begin,  and  assigns  to 
\  pJ*cc;  which  it  obviously  has  not  in  our  present  version, 
s  made  to  introduce  a  wholly  different  subject.     If  authority 
adei  for  this  reading,  we  might  give  that  of  Irenxus,  Theo- 
ochers  of  the  Fathers.     But  it  commends  itself.     For,  if  we 
riy  into  the  passage,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  is  a  dii- 
the  expressions  as  they  are  now  placed  ;  for  how,  with  any 
la  that  which  was  just  called  a  house  be  spoken  of  imme- 
as  ^fiUarT    The  Church  couW  not  well  be  at  once  a 
pillar.    As  it  stands  in  our  version,  the  words  "  pillar  and 
»  aixth"  are  placed  in  apposition  to,  and  therefore  ought  to 
ace  widi,  the  expression,  'Uhi  house  of  the  living  Gfd ;** 
s  ooIt  a  part  of  a  house,  and  not  the  suoe  thing  as  a 
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diately  proceeds  to  enumerate  : — "  God  was  modi 
fnanifest  in  the  fleshy  justified  in  the  Spirit ^  seen  of 
angels,  preached  unto  t/te  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory'*  (i  Tim.  iii.  i6).  These 
simple  and  sublime  truths,  the  germinating  facts,  so 
to  call  them,  of  Christianity,  out  of  which  all  Christian 
duties  spring,  the  Church  is  to  expose  publicly  as  on 
a  pillar,  not  to  put  under  the  bushel  of  reserve;  these 
she  is  to  uphold  as  the  essentials,  and  the  only 
essentials,  to  true  godliness.  But  if  she  fails  to  do 
this,  she  becomes  a  temple  without  a  Deity;  a  temple 
on  which  might  fittingly  be  placed  the  inscription, 
"To  the  Unknown  God;"  while,  if  she  adds  to  them 
such  dark  inventions,  and  unnatural  restrictions,  as 
those  denounced  in  the  following  verses,  she  becomes 
herself  a  pernicious  imposture,  which  every  man  who 
loves  his  kind  is  bound  to  labour  by  all  lawful  means 
to  overthrow. 

We  hear  much,  from  certain  parties  in  the  present 
day,  of  "the  Catholic  Church" — its  exclusive  right 
to  decree  doctrines,  to  exercise  spiritual  power,  to  en- 
force subjection,  &c. ;  and  the  decisions  of  this  Church 
are  appealed  to  as  determining  all  controversies.  Now 
those  who  appeal  to  the  alleged  decisions  of  a  certain 
Body  are  clearly  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  which  is  that  Body,  and  then  to  show 
us  where  its  decrees  are  to  be  found  recorded.  Unfor- 
tunately for  their  theory,  no  one  society  is  recognised 
in  Scripture  as  invested  with  these  powers,  or  as  con- 
stituted by  itself  the  Catholic  Church  to  govern  all 
the  rest.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  evan- 
gelical history,  each  particular  or  National  Church 
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had  the  power  left  it  of  settling  for  itself  all  matters 
of  order,  guided  by  the  general  rules  given  in  Scrip- 
ture— no  one  having  authority  to  decree  doctrines, 
these  being  supposed  to  be  already  determined  by 
the  written  Word. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  designed  to  be  an  universal 
Church,  that  nothing  is  ordained  for  it  by  the  New 
Testament  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
existence.  As  it  would  have  to  establish  itself  under 
different  forms  of  government,  and  among  peoples  of 
diverse  habits  and  disposition,  it  was  left  at  liberty  to 
adapt  its  polity  and  forms  of  worship  to  different 
countries.  The  absence  of  liturgies,  rituals,  and  all 
prescribed  forms,  as  obligatory  alike  in  all  places, 
proves  that  it  was  free  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances in  all  non-essentials  with  respect  to  the  people 
among  whom  it  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  footing. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  and  had  rites  and  cere- 
monies been  all  fixed  unalterably,  it  might  have 
proved  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  in  some  countries  at  all,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  our  own  Scotland  had  not  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  (which  after  all  is  only  a 
collective  Episcopacy)  been  allowed.  In  all  cases, 
indeed,  it  is  the  peculiarities  of  a  system,  especially  if 
attempted  to  be  forced  upon  a  people,  that  raise  pre- 
judice and  create  a  bar:  what  is  common  to  Humanity 
will  always  command  the  consent  of  Humanity ;  and 
upon  this  principle  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  having 
to  found  a  Church  which  should  comprehend  Jews 
and  Gentiles  alike,  necessarily  proceeded.    They  who 
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would  reverse  this  order,  and  would  stereotype  one 
system  of  Church  polity  alone,  and  one  form  of 
worship  for  all  countries  and  all  people,  would 
thereby  create  only  one  huge  sect,  and  would  annul 
the  very  principle  that  is  essential  to  the  Church's 
catholicity.  Diverse  in  complexion  and  feature,  but 
one  in  Spirit  and  nature,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  countries,  are  the  branches  that  form  the  one 
only  Catholic  Church  of  which  we  find  any  traces  in 
the  New  Testament. 

When  driven,  however,  from  the  figment  of  some 
one  visible  Church  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth*'  the  parties  to  whom  we  have  alluded  commonly 
resort  to  the  historic  fiction  of  an  apostolic  succession 
of  men  in  the  ministry,  as  the  ordained  means  for  the 
preservation  of  the  truth,  pure  and  uncorrupted.  It 
might  be  well,  if  those  who  insist  so  much  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  visible  successional  body  of  duly  or- 
dained individuals  for  this  end,  would  observe,  that  it 
is  against  this  visible  traditionary  body  of  the  pro- 
fessing Church  the  prophetic  warnings  of  possible 
departure  from  the  faith  are  addressed.  Individual 
believers  in  Christ,  who  are  of  an  humble  spirit,  are 
assured  that  they  shall  be  kept  from  falling  away;  and 
so  long  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  such  on  the 
earth,  Christ  will  have  a  Church,  which  will  preserve 
and  hand  down  his  truth ;  but  no  such  assurance  is 
given  to  any  particular  body,  or  successional  order  of 
men. 

A  succession  of  believing  adherents  Christ,  doubt- 
less, always  will  have,  out  of  whom  will  arise  a  suc- 
cession of  faithful  preachers  of  His  Word,  because 
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this  is  ensured  by  the  constant  presence  and  operation 
of  His  Spirit  among  men.  The  Gospel  is  emphati- 
cally "  /fe  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,''  because  every- 
thing in  it  is  kept  up  and  made  eflectual  by  the  direct 
influence  of  that  Divine  Agent,  who  "  worketh  all  in 
all,''  making  men  willing,  and  bestowing  upon  them 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  their  work  *  (see  i 
Cor.  xxii.).  There  is  no  need,  then,  as  there  was 
under  the  Law,  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood  to 
be  vested  in  a  particular  family  or  succession  to 
secure  its  being  perpetuated.  That,  as  an  external 
Institute,  could  be  kept  up  by  external  means  :  this, 
as  a  spiritual,  can  be  kept  as  a  living  Body  only  by 
spiritual — that  is,  by  the  ever-acting  elastic  energy 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  As  it  has  been  well  said, 
"Judaism  was  a  form  developing  a  principle:  Chris- 
tianity is  a  principle  (itself  the  rule  of  administration) 
oi^anizing  a  form."  We  must  not  look,  then,  to  find  in  it 

*  Ministry  is  a  thing  which  belongs  to  all  the  saints;  but  there  are 
differences  of  ministries  (i  Cor.  xii.);  some  having  more  important 
places  and  functions  than  others,  but  not  an  authority  apart  from  the 
whole.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  the  members  as  numbers,  and  not 
as  separate  persons,  for  he  is  '*  one  Spirit,*'  and  so  can  occupy  but 
"one  body."  But  He  who  dwells  in  the  whole  necessarily  dwells  in 
each ;  and,  therefore,  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  dwelling  in  the 
individual  Christian,  as  if  each  individual  Christian  by  himself  consti- 
tuted a  temple. 

The  word  So^ca  is  always  used  (see  Acts  il  38 ;  viii.  20;  x.  45 ;  xi.  i) 
to  denote  the  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  whole  Church ;  x^^^l""^^ 
the  gifts  distributed  to  the  members  for  the  discharge  of  their  several 
functions  (i  Cor.  xii. ;  Rom.  xiL  ;  I  Peter  iv.). 

In  Ephesians  iv.,  toiiara  is  the  word  used,  but  this  is  applied  to  the 
persons  endowed,  and  not  to  the  endowments  themselves ;  the  one  being 
the  direct  gifts  of  Christ,  the  other  the  distributions  of  the  one  all- 
^viding  Spirit. 
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the  same  specific  provisions  as  in  the  Jewish  economy, 
but  only  for  some  broad  general  principles,  sufficient 
to  guide  us  in  all  circumstances.  A  body  that  has 
life  in  it  can  always  shape  its  own  actions.  Given  the 
members  and  a  general  rule,  and  it  will  organize 
itself.  It  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  vitalizing  it, 
and  pervading  every  member,  that  constitutes  the 
Church,  under  Christ  as  its  Head,  **onf  Body.''  It  is 
this  also  that  alone  qualifies  each  member  for  the 
discharge  of  his  function.  Our  own  Church  clearly 
recognises  the  necessity  of  this  as  the  grand  requisite 
to  constitute  a  man  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel,  by 
directing  to  be  put  to  him,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
the  question,  "  Dost  thou  trust  that  thou  art  inwardly 
moved  by  the  Hofy  Ghost  to  take  upon  thee  this  office 
and  ministration  } "  The  very  being  of  the  Church, 
in  fact,  depends  now  upon  the  presence  and  ceaseless 
operations  of  the  Spirit.  If  it  were  not  the  Spirit  that 
called  and  qualified,  but  if  it  sufficed  that  a  man  was 
episcopally  ordained  for  him  to  be  in  the  Apostolic 
succession  (for  an  Apostolic  succession  of  a  certain 
kind  we  admit  there  is),  such  a  question  as  this,  here 
directed  to  be  put,  would  be  wholly  irrelevant,  not  to 
say  needless. 

Confirmatory  of  this  view  of  the  question,  we  may 
remark  that  authority  to  teach  and  preach  was  never 
made,  in  the  Apostolic  times,  to  depend  upon  an 
official  commission  merely,  but  upon  ascertained  per- 
sonal qualification.  In  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that,  when  a  man  like  ApoUos  was  found 
"  teaching  t/ie  way  of  tlie  Lord"  no  question  was  ever 
raised  as  to  whether  he  had  received,  or  whence,  any 
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special  authority.  It  was  by  the  truth,  or  the  false- 
hood, of  his  doctrine  that  he  was  tested.  (Mission,  or 
the  right  to  officiate  in  a  particular  Church,  is  alto- 
gether a  different  question,  and  rests  with  that  par- 
ticular Church  to  determine.)  Timothy  was  to  chaise 
some  at  Ephesus  that  " they  teach  no  other  doctrine',^ 
not  to  inquire  whether  they  had  got  the  Apostolic 
license  duly  signed  and  sealed  in  their  pocket.  Was 
he  to  withdraw  from  some.?  It  was  because  they 
taught  not  the  doctrine  which  was  "  according  to  god^ 
liness!'  There  were  some  at  Crete  whose  mouths 
needed  to  be  stopped,  not  as  being  uncommissioned, 
but  as  "  teacfung  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy 
lucre  sake;''  and  they  were  to  be  stopped,  not,  it 
appears,  by  authority,  but  by  conviction  (Titus  i.  9). 
Are  any  condemned  as  false  teachers }  It  is  ''because 
they  bring  in  damnable  heresies  "  (2  Peter  ii.  i ).  Do 
we  inquire  on  what  grounds  we  are  to  receive,  or  to 
reject  one  who  comes  to  us  as  a  teacher }  The  rule 
St.  John  gives  us  to  judge  by  is,  whether  or  not  he 
"  bring  the  doctrine  of  Christ''  (2  John) :  not  a  word 
about  any  Apostolic  commission.  External  authority 
by  commission  some  might  have,  but  even  that  was 
no  guarantee,  we  find,  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine 
(Acts  XX.  28,  30).  It  is  from  within  the  Church, 
indeed,  that  all  error,  touching  Christian  truth,  is  to 
be  expected  to  arise.  It  is  by  the  doctrine  they  teach, 
then,  we  must  necessarily  test  men,  and  not  merely 
by  the  commission  they  have  received.  Even  the 
Apostle  Paul,  though  he  could  claim  to  hold  his  office 
by  direct  divine  appointment,  appeals  to  his  works 
rather  than  to  his  commission,  when  his  Apostolic 
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authority  is  called  in  question.  He  never,  indeed, 
asserts  any  special  authority  as  the  ground  on  which 
he  is  to  be  listened  to,  independently  of  the  truth 
which  he  taught.  If,  then,  St.  Paul,  high  as  were  his 
credentials,  claimed  no  absolute  authority  over  the 
Church,  who  shall  dare  to  rest  his  claims  as  a  teacher 
solely  on  the  ground  of  authority  ? 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  yet  even  more 
remarkable.  When  a  sort  of  general  council  was 
held  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  presidentship  of  the 
Apostles,  to  consider  the  question  whether  the 
Gentile  converts  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
circumcision,  which  certain  men  who  had  gone  out 
from  among  them  had  taught  was  necessary,  not  a 
word  was  breathed  about  the  authority  of  these 
teachers,  but  the  whole  issue  was  made  to  turn  upon 
certain  arguments  used  by  the  speakers,  and  more 
particularly  upon  the  fact  that  God  had  already 
bestowed  upon  these  converts  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  independently  of  the  administration  of  any 
outward  ordinance. 

Now  from  all  this  we  gather  that  men  are  to  be 
recognized  as  Christ's  ministers  only  if  they  set  forth 
His  truth,  and  that  their  authority  to  teach  is  derived 
direct  from  Him :  hence  we  always  find  them  desig- 
nated in  Scripture  as  " the  ministers  of  Christy'  not 
as  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Their  office  is  to 
minister  to  the  Church,  not  to  act  with  some  undefined 
authority  of  the  Church.  They  are  to  be  Heaven's 
messengers  of  peace  to  the  people  (2  Cor.  v.  20) — ^not 
plenipotentiaries  invested  with  personal  power  to 
grant  pardon.     Their  authority  to  teach  is  given  them 
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by  Christ  Himself  in  the  qualification  :  their  power  of 
office  only  is  derived  from  the  Church.  But  this, 
when  duly  bestowed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  bearing  the 
stamp  of  His  authority,  because  Christ,  in  giving  His 
general  sanction  to  the  formation  of  Christian  com- 
munities, must  be  considered  as  having  given  His 
implied  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  all  its  neces- 
sary officers.  The  ministry  is  not,  then,  the  less  to 
be  esteemed  as  a  divine  ordinance  for  the  absence  of 
any  specified  invariable  Orders.  Neither  is  the 
Established  English  Church  the  less  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Church  of  the  English  ;  for  even  on  the  ground 
of  prior  existence  to  all  other  religious  Bodies  in  the 
country,  it  must  be  entitled  to  the  dutiful  adhesion  of 
all  the  people,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  teach  God's 
uncomipted  truth.  He  who  ordained  the  Churchy 
and  gave  to  His  Apostles  plenary  power  to  found  it, 
must  necessarily,  in  so  ordaining,  have  given  His 
divine  sanction  to  all  such  local  churches,  and  to  all 
such  orders  of  ministers  as  they  and  their  successors 
in  the  Church  might  institute  after  their  example, 
and  in  conformity  with  their  pattern. 

The  next  question,  then,  which  comes  before  us  for 
consideration  is.  What  orders  of  ministers  did  the 
Apostles  institute  ? — in  other  words.  What  is  the 
Divim  Ideal  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  ministry, 
as  we  may  discover  it  developed  actually  in  its 
recorded  ranks  of  officers  }  If  we  refer  to  Ephesians 
iv.  4,  we  read  :  ^^  And  he  gave  somey  apostles  ;  and  some, 
t^ophets  ;  and  some^  evangelists  ;  and  sofne,  pastors  and 
teachers.'*      Elsewhere  (i    Cor.   xii.)   we    find    other 

Ministries,  but  not  other  officers,  mentioned.     Now, 
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since  two  of  the  Orders,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
those  of  apostles   and  prophets,  have   ceased,  there 
remain  only  three  others  as  permanent  Orders.     If 
we  examine  the   Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  where   the  normal  conditions  of  the  Church 
are    laid   down,   we    find    that,   besides   themselves, 
who  were  invested  with    the   sort  of    office    which 
we    now    assign    to   bishops,   two    other  Orders    of 
ministers    only   are    specified — those    of   priests    or 
presbyters,  and  deacons.      Thus,   the   three   Orders 
recognized  by  the  English  Church  are  the  very  three, 
the  types  of  which  we  can  discover,  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  the  New  Testament.     There  is  nothing  to  prohibit 
the  Church  from  using  other  ministries ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  her  appointing   other   orders  of 
permanent  officers. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  here,  how  very 
modestly  the  English  Church  speaks  upon  the  subject 
of  her  ministry.  "It  is  evident  unto  all  men 
diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
authors,  that  from  the  Apostles*  time  there  have  been 
these  Orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church  ;  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons."  (Preface  to  the  Ordination 
Services.)  She  grounds  her  continuance  of  these 
on  the  fact  that  "  from  the  Apostles'  time  there 
liave  beefi  these  Orders  of  ministers."  She  lays 
down  no  exclusive  rule ;  she  vaunts  of  no  special 
authority;  nor,  we  may  add,  does  she  give  to  the 
ministers  she  ordains  any  extraordinary  commission, 
authority,  or  power ;  in  short,  nothing  beyond  that 
necessary  power  of  teaching  by  doctrine,  and  ruling 
by  discipline,  which  we  find  were  to  be  the  functions 
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of  those  whom  Timothy  and  Titus  were  to  ordain- 
Even  where  she  seems  to  impart  to  her  priests 
(ipia/JiTtpoi)  the  power  of.  forgiving  sins,*  by  retaining 
the  use  of  tlie  words  in  which  Christ  originally 
bestowed  this  power,  "  Whose  sins  thou  dost  for- 
gtve,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  tfiou  dost 
ntm,  they  are  retained,''  she  guards  herself  against 
being  understood  to  use  these  words  absolutely, 
or  in  the  high  sense  put  upon  them  by  some, 
by  adding  this  qualifying  clause,  not  there  till  the 
Reformation,  **  Be  thou  a  faithful  dispmser  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  of  His  Holy  Sacraments  ;  "  which 
plainly  implies  that  in  this  way,  and  by  these 
weans  alone,  can  the  ministry  of  forgiveness  now  be 

exercised.t 

There  are  some  who  are  very  fond  of  using  such 
'uiguage  as  "  the  mighty  powers  of  grace  stored  up 
*«  the  Church;"  the  "inherent  life  of  the  Church;" 
JBd^the  life-imparting  power  of  the  Church.*'  Now 
j'"6  might  very  naturally  ask.  Where  do  these  mighty 
|**cs  of  grace — where  does  this  life,  reside  }  Is  it  in 
[4e  bishops,  or  in  the  clergy,  or  in  the  Sacraments,  or 


*  See  Serrioe  for  Ordering  of  Priests. 

t  The  Church  of  England  has  often  false  witness  borne  against  it — 
to  say,  sometimes  by  its  professed  friends — either  by  the  quota - 
i«f  thb  formnla  against  it,  without  any  notice  either  of  the  explanation 
edcs  it,  or  the  restrictive  direction  that  follows ;  thus  treating 
^Kcfcrmed  English  Church  as  if  she  used  these  words  in  the  same 
abH^iitencss  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  as  if,  when  A  had 
IteB,  "I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds,  upon  the  condition  that 
(ipply  it  in  such  and  such  a  manner ;  '*  B  should  go  and  repeat  the 
to  C,  without  any  mention  of  the  condition  /  What  a  blinding 
;ii  prqndice  ;  and  how  dishonestly  will  it  lead  men  to  act ! 

K   2 
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in  the  collective  body  of  the  faithful  ? — and  if  in  any 
of  these,  how  is  it  transmitted  from  them  to  others? 

It  is  ven*  obvious  that  it  is  not  through  the  Church, 
as  ha\'ing  life  in  itself,  that  Christ  imparts  life  to  the 
souls  of  men  ;  for,  after  all,  the  Church  is  only  ''the 
body  "  of  Christ ;  and  if  the  Church  were  the  store- 
house and  direct  source  of  spiritual  influence,  then,  as 
the  Church  is  made  up  of  men,  it  would  be  the  Chuidi 
gi\nng  life  to  itself,  which  is  absurd. 

The  most  common  notion,  we  believe,  is,  thai 
spiritual  life  is  imparted  by  the  Sacraments,  whci 
administered  by  duly  ordained  persons,  and  that  thes^ 
by  their  own  endowed  virtue,  cany  with  them  ai 
unfailing  efficacy ;  but  as  this  is  a  distinct  question,  i 
will  be  best  discussed  in  the  next  essay,  as  a  separatx 
subject. 
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The  subject  we  are  here  to  enter  upon  is  one  which 
is  at  once  the  most  singularly  simple,  and  the  most 
sngularly  mystified  and  perplexed — singularly  simple, 
as  all  that  relates  to  it  stands  recorded  in  the  Word 
of  God  ;  singularly  mystified  and  perplexed,  as  we 
ind  it  wrought  up  into  a  system  in  the  writings  of 
men.  That  subject  is,  the  nature  of  the  two  Christian 
Sacraments ;  the  mode  in  which  they  become  effica- 
cious of  spiritual  benefit  to  the  receivers ;  and  the 
|rface  which  they  occupy  in  the  evangelic  economy. 

Now,  in  treating  of  this  question,  it  behoves  us 
to  speak  warily  and  with  caution,  lest  we  should 
attribute  either  too  little  or  too  much  to  these  mystical 
rites.  For,  as  it  is  a  sin  to  take  away  from  the  Word 
of  God,  so  it  is  equally  a  sin  to  add  to  it.  Some  there 
Bay  be  who  hold  these  positive  institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  too  light  estimation.  Others 
fiiere  have  been  and  are,  who,  while  they  scruple, 
[lightly  enough,  in  any  degree,  to  attribute  less  to  the 
[Sacraments  than  the  express  words  of  Scripture 
piarrant,  make  no  scruple  in  attributing  much  more, 

to  the  utter  overlaying  and  disfigurement  of  the 
l^iginal  appointments. 
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It  must  be  our  object  to  ascertain,  first,  exactly  in 
what  relation  the  Sacrament  stands  to  human  salva- 
tion. In  order  to  do  this  without  the  danger  of 
running  into  error  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  we 
must  divest  ourselves,  as  far  as  we  can,  of  all  pre- 
possessions and  traditional  notions  regarding  the  two 
sacramental  rites  of  the  Christian  institute,  and  try 
and  look  at  them  precisely  as  they  stand  pour- 
trayed  in  the  terms  of  their  original  institution  by 
their  Divine  Author  (see  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  Mark  xvi. 
15,  16,  for  Baptism  :  John  iii.  and  other  references  to 
this  ordinance  we  shall  consider  in  the  sequel ;  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  26 — 28,  Mark  xvi.  22,  Luke  xxii.  19^  20; 
for  the  Lord's  Supper). 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is,  the 
unencumbered  simplicity,  not  only  of  form,  but  of 
principle,  in  which  these  two  holy  rites  of  our  religion 
are  presented  to  us.  They  are  made  to  rest  for  their 
observance  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Him  who 
enjoined  them.  No  promise  of  grace  is  attached  to 
either  of  them,  nor  are  they  directly  asserted  to  be 
attended  with  any  spiritual  benefit.  Certain  results 
only  are  connected  with,  or,  rather,  made  to  be  conse- 
quent uix)n,  a  due  submission  to  these  app>ointments ; 
so  that  their  great  "  moral  perfection,"  as  Hooker  says, 
"  consisteth  in  men's  devout  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God :  "  their  spiritual  virtue,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  is  in  the  rites  themselves,  must  be  dependent 
upon  His  sovereign  will.  As  with  Naaman,  who 
was  directed  to  go  and  wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan 
for  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  so  here,  we  are  required  to 
act  with  an  implicit  faith  in  the  word  of  Him  to  whom 
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we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  cure  of  our  disease, 
and  to  submit  ourselves,  without  any  of  the  questioning 
of  unbelief,  to  an  appointment  in  which  there  is  no 
natural  connection  between  the  thing  prescribed  to  be 
done  and  the  effect  expected  to  be  wrought. 

It  would  seem,  then,  from  this  (and  such,  we  think, 
would  be  the  inference  in  any  unprepossessed  mind), 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  whatever  it  be, 
rests  primarily  upon  the  fiat  of  Him  who  instituted 
them  ;  and  that  the  benefit  of  them  to  us,  whatever 
that  be,  is  conveyed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  believing  obedience.  But  though  there  is  not, 
as  we  have  observed,  any  express  promise  of  grace  to 
commend  to  us  the  Sacraments,  in  the  institutionary 
form  of  words  used  by  their  Divine  Author,  yet  there 
is,  we  may  remark,  an  implied  promise,  both  in  the 
known  character  of  Him  who  enjoined  them,  and  in 
the  elemental  significance  of  the  Sacraments  them- 
selves. It  may  be  taken,  indeed,  as  a  sure  axiom  in 
theology,  that  whatever  God  enjoins  to  be  done  involves 
a  blessing  in  the  doing  of  it.  It  does  so  morally, 
by  the  exercise  which  it  demands  of  right  feelings 
in  ourselves  ;  for,  it  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  it 
is  also  good  for  us,  to  obey.  It  does  so  positively, 
because  the  very  nature  of  God,  the  relation  in  which 
He  stands  to  His  creatures.  His  character  as  revealed 
in  His  Word,  pledges  Him  to  bless  the  obedient. 
Moreover,  from  the  selection  made  of  the  elements  to 
constitute  the  visible  signs  in  the  Sacraments,  we  may 
also  infer  that  there  must  be  a  certain  benefit,  or 
spiritual  effect,  attendant  upon  the  due  reception  of 
them;  for,  as  Hooker  observes :  "  The  matter  whereof 
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they  consist  is  such  as  signifieth,  figureth,  and  repre- 
senteth  their  end."  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  is  in  water,  when  used  as  a  consecrated  emblem, 
a  mystical  relation  to  the  washing  away  of  sins  ;  and 
in  bread  and  wine,  when  so  used,  a  relation  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul.  In  general  terms,  we  may 
assume  then,  that  to  be  signs  of  grace  ensured,  or  of 
spiritual  influence,  is  one  end  for  which  the  Christian 
Sacraments  were  instituted. 

If  we  look  further  into  the  New  Testament  state- 
ments in  relation  to  these  ordinances,  we  find  them 
strongly  insisted  on  indeed  as  duties^  but  nothing 
ascribed  to  them  which  would  imply  that  their 
efficacy  is  resident  in  the  Sacraments  themselves  * 
They  are  clearly,  in  some  sense,  means  and  instru- 
ments unto  salvation,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
ordained  ;  while  yet  they  are  never  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  possessing  in  themselves  any  saving 
virtue.  Take  the  strongest  expressions  in  regard  to 
them  on  record — such  as  ''Arise  and  be  baptized^  and 
wash  away  thy  sinSy  callmg  on  the  nanie  of  the  Lord  " 
(Acts  xxii.  16).  "  TJu  like  figure  whereunto  even 
baptism  doth  also  now  save  ns"  (i  Peter  iii.  21). 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless ^  is  it  not  t/ie  catn- 


•  Even  St.  Bonaventura  denies  that  grace  is  contained  in  the  Sacra- 
ments. His  words  are: — "Non  est  aliquo  modo  dicendum,  quod 
gratia  contineatur  in  ipsis  sacramentis  essentialiter,  tanquam  aqua  in 
vase  vel  medecina  in  pyxide  ;  imo  hoc  intelligere  est  erroneum.  Sed 
dicuntur  continere  gratiam,  quia  ipsam  significant,  et  quia,  nisi  ibi  sit 
defectus  ex  parte  suscipientis,  in  ipsis  gratia  semper  confertur  ita  intelli- 
gendo  quod  gratia  sit  in  animo,  non  in  signis  Tisibilibus.*' — Sentent., 
lib.  Iv.,  dist.  I,  qusest.  3.     Opp.  torn,  v.,  p.  7. 
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munion  of  tlu  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
breaks  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  " 
(i  Cor.  X.  i6.)  There  is  nothing  in  these  passages 
which  is  not  so  qualified  by  other  expressions  in  the 
context,  as  to  guard  us  wholly  against  the  idea  that 
the  effects  here  spoken  of  are  the  effects  of  the  Sacra- 
ments themselves.  In  the  first  case,  "  be  baptized^  and 
wash  away  thy  sinsl'  is  connected  with,  implying  the 
necessity  for,  the  coexistent  action  of  believing  prayer, 
in  the  words,  ^^Calling  upon  tlie  name  of  the  Lord ;  " 
in  the  next.  Baptism,  it  is  true,  is  expressly  said  to 
**  save  us ; "  but  then  how  ?  Not  absolutely,  or  by 
any  inherent  power  of  its  own  (the  Apostle  interjects 
a  parenthesis  to  restrict  the  application  of  his  own 
expression) — it  is  ";/^/  the  putting  away  tlu  filth  of  the 
Aesh;''  in  other  words,  it  is  not  the  mere  outward 
washing  that  "  saves  us  ;  "  but  "  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  Gody  by  tlu  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  tlie  dead"  as  the  subjective  actual  cause, 
so  far  as  regards  the  person.  Baptism,  which  is  the 
antitype  to  the  ark  of  Noah,  is  the  outward  sign,  or 
visible  mode  and  representative,  of  salvation  ;  but  this 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  by  sincere 
repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  thing 
signified,  or  that  which  is  actually  saving. 

Upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  considered 
simply  as  a  Sacrament,  we  will  not  dwell,  since  there 
is  even  less  ascribed  to  it  in  Scripture  than  to  Baptism ; 
and  if  we  get  hold  of  the  right  principle  in  regard  to  the 
one,  it  will  solve  all  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  other. 
We  have  so  fully  discussed  the  question  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  our  answer  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  on 
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"  The  Eucharist,"  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  same 
arguments  here. 

In  the  passages  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
we  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  predicated  of 
Baptism  which  can,  by  any  just  and  fair  interpretation, 
be  construed  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  Sacra- 
ment possesses  in  itself,  or  invariably  carries  with 
it,  any  saving  power.  Nor,  if  we  take  in  those  other 
Scripture  statements  (John  iii.,  Titus  iii.  S)  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  reference  to  Baptism,  have 
we  gained  any  more  solid  ground  for  building  up  a 
theory  of  inherent  sacramental  efficacy.  For  in  John 
iii.  the  pure  absolute  thing  insisted  on  is,  the  necessity 
of  being  '* born  again  "*  (v.  3) ;  and  water  is  not  men- 
tioned till  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  was  the  modus 
or  instrumental  means  of  this  new  birth  was  de- 
manded. Then  there  is  the  statement  made,  "  except 
a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  t/te  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Godr  The  one  statement  is 
explanatory  of  the  other.  Thus  it  appears  that  these 
two  things  together,  not  one  of  them  alone,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  thing  denoted  by  the  expression,  "  being 
born  again,''  or  from  above.  The  being  ^' bom  of 
water','  then,  evidently  stands  only  in  a  subordinate, 
external,  or  significative  relation  to  the  being  "  born 
of  t/ie  Spirit,"  Nicodemus,  as  a  Jew,  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  "  born  of  water,"  for  every  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  religion  was  baptized  with  water,  and  also 
every  Jew  who  laboured  under  any  legal  uncleanness 

*  The  heading  of  the  chapter  is,  ''  Christ  teacheth  Nicodemus  the 
necessity  of  regeneration," — not  of  baptism  :  he  was  suppposed  to  know 
that  this  was  required. 
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could  not  be  restored  to  the  congregation  till  he  had 
'*  the  water  of  separation"  sprinkled  upon  him,  in  both 
of  which  cases  the  person  was  said  to  be  regenerated, 
or  "  new  born  ; "  but  what  he  could  not  understand,  was 
the  being  "  bom  again^'  or  **  afresh*^  as  the  Greek  word 
more  strictly  means.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  solemnly 
assures  him  that  a  man  must  be  born,  not  only  of 
water,  or  of  John's  Baptism,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (for  if  Nicodemus  had  not  known  what  it 
was  to  be  "  born  of  water^'  how  could  that  expression 
have  helped  him  to  understand  what  our  Lord  was 
aiming  by  this  phrase  to  explain?);  but  also  of  the 
Spirit,  of  which  the  water  used  in  Baptism  was  the 
divinely  ordained  significant.  That  something  beyond 
the  new  birth  by  water,  or  Baptism,  was  intended  to 
be  taught  as  necessary  in  order  for  a  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  plain,  from  the  reason  imme- 
diately assigned — "  tliat  which  is  born  of  the  fleshy*  or 
in  the  natural  way,  **  is  flesh,  and  that  (only)  which 
is  bom  of  tlie  Spirit  is  spirit!^  On  the  ground  of  this 
undeniable  law  of  being,  that  like  begets  like,  and 
that  no  effect  can  rise  above  its  cause,  Christ  tells 
Nicodemus  he  ought  not  to  wonder  at  His  first  state- 
ment, '' ye  must  be  born  again''  {^,  7) ;  now  explained  to 
be  "  of  tlu  Spiritr 

To  illustrate  the  mystery  of  this  new  birth  still 
further,  He  refers  to  the  " wind','  which,  He  observes, 
"  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hear  est  t/ie  sound 
thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  comethy  and  whither 
it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  The 
analogy  here  made  use  of  entirely  overthrows  the 
idea  that  a  uniform,  unfailing  effect  attends  the  out- 
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ward  administration  of  Baptism  by  water,  or  the 
doctrine  that  the  birth  of  water  and  the  birth  of  the 
Spirit  are  linked  together  by  an  inseparable  tie,  so 
that  wherever  the  material  element  is  duly  applied, 
the  inward  spiritual  effect  is  wrought.  For,  if  every 
person  who  is  thus  bom  of  water,  be  invariably,  at  the 
same  time,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  where  is  the  fitness  of 
the  analogy  ?  It  would  be  an  analogy  without  any- 
thing analogous !  Upon  this  supposition  there  would 
be  neither  mystery  nor  uncontrollable  uncertainty 
about  the  result,  but  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  would 
be  dependent  upon  the  will  of  man,  as  to  the  when  he 
would  please  to  administer  the  outward  rite.  But  not 
so;  for  as  the  wind  bloweth  when  and  where  it  listeth, 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  most  manifest,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  wind,  if  it  has  any  point  or  propriety  at  all  in  it, 
that  no  invariable,  inherent,  or  imparted  virtue  abides 
in  the  water;  nor,  any  certain  or  constant  effect 
attends  its  application  in  Baptism,  to  ensure  spiritual 
regeneration.  All  that  we  can  fairly  argue  from  this 
passage  is,  that  submission  to  the  outward  rite  of 
Baptism  is  a  conditional  means — a  divinely  required 
preliminary  to  our  receiving  the  inward  benefit,  being 
a  token  and  sign  of  our  faith ;  for,  as  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  joined  together  sacramentally  by 
God's  institution,  they  must  not  be  separated  in  our 
apprehensions;  but  if  we  would  be  ensured  of  the 
one,  we  must  pay  a  reverent  regard  to  the  other. 

The  very  principle  of  Sacraments  is,  that  they 
signify  something ;  and  in  order  to  show  what  they 
signify,  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  usually 
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placed  in  the  Word  of  God  in  close  juxtaposition,  so 
that  the  signs  stand  before  us  as  shadows  directing  to 
a  substance.  When  the  sun  of  Truth  is  above  our 
horizon,  the  shadow  is  plain,  and  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  substance ;  when  it  is  below,  both  look  to  us 
alike,  and  are  taken  the  one  for  the  other.  In  heaven 
alone,  where  the  sun  may  be  said  to  stand  always  in 
the  meridian,  there  will  be  no  shadow,  for  there  Sacra- 
ments will  cease,  merged  in  the  visible  reality. 

The  other  passage  which  we  have  referred  to  (Titus 
iii.  5),  as  being  supposed  to  relate  to  Baptism,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  bringing  of  the  sign,  and 
the  thing  signified,  into  immediate  juxtaposition,  and 
giving  to  the  one  the  name  of  that  which  is  wrought 
by  the  other.  God  is  there  declared  to  have  saved  us 
jointly  by  ^*  tJie  washing  of  regeneration'^  (an  expression 
that  aptly,  from  the  ordained  end  of  the  rite,  denotes 
Baptism) ;  "  and  the  renewing  of  t/te  Holy  G/tost** 
which  is  the  real  thing  signified. 

They  who  contend  that  Baptism  is  regeneration 
actually,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  and  charge 
those  with  disparaging  the  Sacrament  who  deny  this, 
commit  a  much  more  serious  mistake  (if  mistake  that 
be) ;  for  they  are  guilty,  by  insisting  so  exclusively  upon 
the  washing  of  regeneration  f"^  as  the  real  thing,  of  putting 
the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  setting  aside  t/te  re- 
newing of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  y'  which  is  the  spiritual  process 
hereby  represented,  and  which  has  to  be  realized.* 

•  Jewel,  in  his  reply  to  Harding  (p.  442),  makes  this  very  pertinent 
remark — "  Verily,  to  ascribe  felicity  or  remission  of  sin,  which  is  the 
inward  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  any  manner  of  outward  action 
whatever,  is  a  supentitious,  a  gross,  and  a  Jewish  error." 
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To  ascertain  the  exact  place  and  value  of  Sacra- 
ments is,  it  must  be  admitted,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  in  systematic  theology.     That  they  have  some 
important  connection  with  salvation  is  so  evident  from 
Holy  Scripture,  that  no  one  will  presume  to  deny  it 
who  has  any  proper  respect  to  the  Divine  Word.     He 
that  believethand  is  baptized^'*  we  are  told  (Mark  xvi.), 
^^ shall  be  saved''    Salvation  then,  it  is  plain,  is  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  Baptism.    But  we  must  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  press,  even  a  positive  statement  like 
this,  too  far.     For  this  positive  assertion  most  strongly 
implies  in  it  a  negative  limitation  to  this  effect :  '*  He 
t/iat  bclieveth  not,  thougk/tebe  baptized,  shall  not  be  savedr 
And  this  point,  the  next  clause,  without  relation  to 
which  that  ought  never  to  be  taken,  brings  out  with 
the  most  instructive  negative  significance:    ^'  And  he 
t/iat  bclieveth  notsJiall  be  damned ^  it  is  not  added  here 
^^  and  is  not  baptized ;''  as  if  the  speaker  would  carefully 
guard  against  conveying  the  notion  that  Baptism  was 
so  essential  to  salvation,  that  a  man  would  be  damned 
if  he   happened  to  be  unbaptized.     The  omission  of 
this  in  the  negative  expression  of  the  truth,  where  it 
would  seem  to  be  required  to  the  full  completion  of 
the  antithesis,  was  surely  not  without  its  design.     It 
is  upon  this,   we  need  hardly    observe,  our  Church 
grounded  her  limitation  in  the  catechism  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  the  Sacraments,  when  she  taught  her 
catechumens  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  "  How 
many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in  His  Church?" 
"  Two  only,  as  geiierally  *  necessary  to  salvation." 

♦  That  is,  not  absolutely  or  in  every  case,  but  only  "where  they 
may  be  had,*'  as  stated  in  the  Service  for  the  Baptism  of  Adults.     It 
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The  doctrine,  then,  involved  in  this  passage  of 
Scripture  is  cleariy  this,  that  Baptism  is  necessary  as  a 
sign  of  that  obedience  of  faith  which  is  unto  salvation 
— necessary  only  as  a  general  rule,  but  not  so  absolutely 
necessary  (which  it  must  be,  if  the  grace  of  Sacra- 
ments be  never  communicated  except  through  the 
channel  of  Sacraments ;  or  if  the  grace  that  saves  be 
in  the  Sacraments  themselves)  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  without  it  Formally  necessary,  but  not 
essentially  necessary,  is  all  that  we  are  warranted  in 
predicating  of  Baptism  by  this  the  strongest  dogmatic 
delivery  upon  the  subject  made  by  our  Divine  Lord. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  class  of  references 
to  this  ordinance  which,  to  treat  the  subject  fairly,  we 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  Apostolic  Epistles 
we  meet  with  frequent  allusions  to  Baptism,  and  it  is 
spK)ken  of  there  in  terms,  to  say  the  least,  of  consider- 
able  strength.  And  as  it  is  to  this  part  of  Scripture 
we  are  taught  to  look  for  the  full  development  of 
Christian  doctrines  which  had  been  left  obscure,  or 
only  darkly  hinted  at,  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  to  the 
same  we  naturally  turn  for  further  information,  if 
there  be  any  to  be  given,  touching  the  nature,  inten- 

woald  be  quite  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  here  into  the  question 
of  infant  baptism,  or  to  discuss  how  far,  in  their  case,  it  is  efficacious. 
We  would  only  remark,  en  passant^  that  if  the  salvation  of  infants 
depends  absolutely  upon  their  receiving  baptism,  which  is  what  some 
seem  to  hold,  then  it  depends  upon  the  seal  of  God's  coT/enarU  rather 
than  upon  God's  covenant  itself,  though  that,  as  including  His  promises, 
is  the  real  ground  of  all  our  hopes.  The  seal  may  be  of  great  advantage 
to  assure  salvation  without  itself  giving  salvation  ;  and  it  is  the  contempt 
of  this,  not  the  want  of  it,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  believe,  will  exclude 
from  the  benefits  of  God's  covenant. 
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tion,  and  efficacy  of  Christian  Baptism.  What,  then, 
is  the  witness  borne  to  this  divine  institution,  con- 
sidered as  involving  a  doctrine,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles  ?  The  only  statements  of  any  weight  (besides 
those  we  have  already  noticed)  are  these : — (Rom.  vi. 
3,  4 ;  I  Cor.  xii.  13  ;  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  Col.  ii.  12) — *'  Knew 
ye  not,''  says  the  Apostle  in  the  first  of  them,  "  that  so 
many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptized  into  His  death  f  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
Him  by  baptism  into  death:  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  up  from  tJie  dead  by  t/ie  glory  of  t/ie  Father^  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  ftewness  of  life*** 

''For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whet  Iter  ive  be  Jews  or  Gentiles^  whettier  we  be  bond  or 
free:  and  Jiave  been  all  made  to  drink  into  otie  Spirit'' 
(i  Cor.  xii.  13). 

"For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
liave  put  on  Christ,  There  is  neit/ter  Jew  nor  Greek, 
t/iere  is  neit/ier  bond  nor  free,  t/iere  is  neither  male  7ior 
fetnale:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Gal.  iii.  27). 

"  Buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  arc 
risen  with  Him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
wJw  hath  raised  Him  from  tlie  dead"  (Col.  ii.  12). 
Now,  the  first  and  last  of  these  may  be  classed  under 
one  head.  They  both,  it  is  very  clear,  refer  to  Baptism 
in  its  representative  character,  just  as  the  Church  of 
England  states  it  in  the  exhortation  at  the  end  of  the 
baptismal  office.  There  is  no  efficacy  ascribed  to  the 
rite  in  either  of  these  passages  to  produce  the  effects 
which,  by  the  figure  of  a  significant  action,  it  denotes 
to  be  necessary  in  any  person  to  constitute  him  a  real 
Christian.     And   if  it   could   be    argued  from  these 
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passages  that  effects  of  a  higher  order,  and  of  a  more 
positive  nature,  than  this  were  attendant,  as  the 
actual  consequences  of  Baptism  in  any  to  whom  it  is 
administered,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  they 
would  be  in  all—z,  result  which  fact  decisively  nega- 
tives. Baptism,  then,  is  here  spoken  of  according  to 
what  it  signifies  only  in  relation  to  our  duties  as  bap- 
tized persons,  not  what  it  actualises. 

In  the  other  two  passages  quoted,  the  rite,  as  the 
context  shows,  is  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  body 
of  the  Church.     The  Apostle  brings  it  forward  in  proof 
that  there  is  now  no  longer  any  distinction  between 
nations,   races,  and  ranks  of  mankind,  in  regard  to 
their  religious  condition,  if  they  are  Christians  ;  for 
as  all  take  upon  themselves  one  profession  by  Baptism, 
all  are  by  this  made  to  be  members  of  one  corporate 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.     It  is  not  entrance 
into  life,  but  only  entrance  into  the  Church,  that  is 
here  represented  as  taking  place  in  baptism.     The 
expression,  "  /lave  put  on  Christ^*  evidently,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  figure  used,  relates  to  profession. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  in  the  other 
of  these  two  passages  (i   Cor.  xii.  13).    Baptism  is 
spoken  of  as  an  act  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  all  who  are  so  baptized  are  thereby 
made  partakers  of  the  Spirit.     To  this   we  answer, 
"  very  true  ;  "  but  then  it  is  to  be  observed  particu- 
larly, that  it  is  not  of  the  baptism  of  water^  but  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  Apostle  here  speaks  ("  for 
by  one  Spirit  ye  are  all  baptized  into  one  body "), 
consequently,  the  "  body  "  here  intended  must  be  the 

true  spiritual  Church,  "the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people." 
None  but  those  who  are  baptized  by,  or  with  the  Spirit^ 
are  in  this  body  at  all.  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
there  is,  an  allusion  to  water  baptism,  as  the  visible 
mode  by  which  we  are  admitted  into  this  body,  in  the 
word  "  baptized,"  especially  as  the  more  correct  ren- 
dering than  "drink"  of  exoriadi^/icv  would  be  *^  watered ;^^ 
but  if  we  were  to  take  the  word  "drink"  to  refer,  as  some 
refer  it,  to  the  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  as,  con- 
fessedly, not  all  who  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion 
do  "  drink  into  one  Spirit,"  by  partaking  of  the  cup, 
so  neither,  by  parity  of  reason,  can  we  conclude  from 
this  verse  that  all  who  are  baptized  with  water  are 
baptized  into  one  Spirit.  There  is,  then,  no  power  in 
the  ordinance  of  Baptism  itself  to  graft  itito  Christ. 
The  most  that  we  can  infer  from  this,  the  strongest 
statement  of  the  kind  on  record  in  the  Epistles,  is, 
that  they  who  "  receive  baptism  rightly,"  are,  instru- 
mentally  by  the  Sacrament,  and  vitally  by  the  Spirit, 
made  members  of  Christ's  body — the  Spirit  being  the 
real  efficient  agent  in  producing  life  in  all  who  are 
living  members.  For  no  life-imparting  power  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  rite  of  Baptism  itself ;  that  is  not  the 
main  idea,  the  principal  subject  of  the  passage — but 
rather  the  Spirit's  all  pervading  agency  in  every  pro- 
duced spiritual  result.  The  altered  relation  here  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  about  /;/  and  throughy  not  by  Bap- 
tism, is  union  with  the  visible  body  of  tJie  Church* 

•  The  distinction  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  between  **  whereby y^''  used 
in  relation  to  baptism,  and  **' wherein"  **  Whereby ''^  mv^  the  word  used 
in  the  service  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIIj:  **  wherein"  was  the 
word  afterwards  substituted.  To  be  made  a  thing  by  a  rite  and  to  be 
made  a  thing  in  a  rite  are  very  different. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  in  this  place,  that, 
if  to  be  ^'born  of  water''  involved  necessarily  the 
being  "  bom  of  the  Spirit^'  or  if  the  one  might  be  taken 
to  be  the  constant  concomitant  of  the  other,  because 
of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  expressions,  then,  vice 
versd^  to  be  **  born  of  tlie  Spirit "  would  necessarily 
imply  that  the  person  was  ** born  of  water''  whether 
water  had  ever  been  used  or  not,  which  is  manifestly 
absurd. 

Putting  together  then,  now,  into  one  view,  all  that 
the  New  Testament  expresses  in  regard  to  Baptism, 
the  whole  of  what  we  can  conclude  as  respects  the 
Sacrament  itself  (unless  we  will  presume  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written)  amounts  only  to  this:  that  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  Divine  ordainment ;  that  it  engrafts  every 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied  into  the  visible  body  of 
the  Church  ;  and  when  the  Spirit  attends  it,  into  Christ 
Himself;  that  "  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  hereby  visibly  signed  and  sealed  ; " 
that  ordinarily,  without  submission  to  it,  there  is  no 
salvation  ;  that  it  is  thus  a  conditional,  though  not  an 
efficient  means  of  grace — grace  being  a  gracious  con- 
sequent rather  than  a  necessary  result  of  the  ordinance ; 
that  they  who  receive  it  "  rightly  "  are  made  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  renewing  influence;  but  that  in  no 
case  is  the  grace  of  Sacraments  contained  in  the 
Sacraments  themselves,  or,  necessarily,  as  in  a  material 
substance,  conveyed  by  them  ;  so  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  carry  with  them  no  inherent  or  vital  efficacy, 
being,  as  the  venerable   Hooker  has  well  said,  "  not 

physical  but  moral  instruments  of  salvation,  duties  of 
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service  and  worship,  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  hands, 
the  effect  in  God's  ;  which,  unless  we  perform  as  the 
Author  of  grace  requireth,  they  are  unprofitable  ;  for 
all  receive  not  the  gfrace  of  God  who  receive  the 
Sacraments  of  His  grace  "  (p.  595).  In  a  word,  Sacra- 
ments are  exhibitive,  not  communicative,  of  grace ; 
external  seals,  not  operative  agents  ;  sure  witnesses  of 
God's  good  will,  not  of  themselves  effective  workers 
of  those  heavenly  dispositions  of  minds  which  mark 
the  true  Christian  ;  these,  wherever  found,  being  the 
results  of  the  Divine  favour.  They  indicate  to  alU 
indeed,  what  are  their  spiritual  needs ;  they  imply 
special  obligations ;  they  are  signs  to  signify  grace ; 
but  they  are  seals  to  assure  it,  and  instruments  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  apply  it,  and  that,  not  materially  as  a 
medicine,  but  after  a  moral  manner,  only  to  actual 
believers  in  Christ. 

Such  is  the  general  view  which  we  gather  of  Sacra- 
ments from  a  survey  of  all  that  is  predicated  of  them 
in  the  New  Testament. 

But  now,  how  very  different  is  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  often  viewed  and  represented  in  the  writings 
of  men.  They  are  "  causes  efficient ; "  they  "  carry  in 
them  the  grace  which  they  signify  ; "  they  are  "  essen- 
tially necessary  to  salvation ; "  they  are  "  a  fire  in- 
folding itself;"  they  "work  an  entire  change  in  the 
individual"  (though  an  unconscious  babe)  to  whom 
they  are  administered.  Baptism  of  itself  is  declared 
to  "  wash  away  sins  ; "  "  it  imparts  an  angelic  nature 
to  the  recipient ; "  by  it  man  is  "  formed  anew " — 
is  born  again,  in  all  cases,  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
"miraculous   water  is   impregnated  with    the    Holy 
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Ghost ; "  and  giving  life  is  hence  pronounced  to  be 
"  life-giving." 

If  these  doctrines  of  the  high  and  efficacious  nature 
of  Baptism  are  justified,  how  is  it  that  out  of  the  whole 
twenty-one  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  there  are  only 
eleven  in  which  there  is  any  reference  made  to 
Baptism  at  all  ?  and  in  one  of  these  the  reference 
is  only  to  disparage  it,  as  of  inferior  consequence  to 
preaching:  other  doctrines  are  dwelt  upon  with  great 
force  and  frequency,  where  this  is  not  even  men- 
tioned :  and  even  where  it  is  mentioned,  it  is  never 
in  such  extravagant  assertions  as  those  we  have 
quoted. 

It  is  a  point  of  moment  to  the  integrity  of  the 
truth  that  these  assertions  should  be  disproved.  How 
shall  we  disprove  them  ?  As  the  letter  of  Scripture 
is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  bar  out  such  extravagant 
notions — but  they  profess  to  find  their  warrant  in  it — 
it  clearly  will  not  be  sufficient,  taken  as  it  stands,  to 
refute  them.  All  reference  to  any  authority,  ab  cxtra^ 
to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  involved  in  them  be 
true,  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  is  upon  the  authority 
of  human  interpretation  alone  the  doctrine  rests.  We 
must  have  recourse  to  argument  We  must  make 
sure  of  our  data.  We  must  reason  upon  Scripture 
premises,  and  apply  them.  This  is  the  way  we 
proceed  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  true,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  what  is  false,  in  philosophy.  And 
as  false  systems  of  philosophy  are  not  overthrown  by 
adducing  seeming  individual  departures  from  its  laws, 
but  rather  by  the  ascertainment  of  some  great  general 
law,  which  accounts  for  all  those  seeming  departures 
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by  referring  them  to  one  common  principle,  so  we 
must  cast  about  for  the  discovery  of  some  general 
spiritual  principle  in  relation  to  Sacraments,  which, 
while  it  accounts  for,  denies  not  any  actual  effects^ 
ever  observed  to  be  consequent  upon,  or  apparently 
wrought  by.  Baptism,  if  we  would  explode  all  false 
notions,  and  bring  out  in  its  severe  truth  the  one 
only  law,  or  cause,  of  sacramental  efficacy. 

Any  man  who  possesses  the  genius  of  the  genuine 
philosopher,  will  not  in  his  divinity,  any  more  than  in 
his  philosophy,  allow  his  judgment  to  be  carried  away 
by  what  may  be  only  exceptional  cases,  or  deceptive 
appearances,  itistantuB  monadioB,  as  Lord  Bacon  calls 
them  ;  but  his  watchful  eye  and  thoughtful  mind  will 
be  exercised  in  the  discovery  of  the  law,  or  causative 
principle,  which  prevails  in  all  the  cases.  The  apple 
will  not  fall  from  the  tree  without  his  inferring  the 
cause  of  its  descending,  in  every  instance,  towards  the 
earth ;  nor  will  the  fire  ascend  without  flashing  into 
his  mind  the  causing  power  of  its  ascent.  Where  a 
person  of  a  less  philosophic  cast  of  character  will  get 
perplexed  and  bewildered  amidst  a  multiplicity  of 
apparent  contradictory  instances  (all  of  which,  if 
he  could  but  see  it,  are  reducible  to  one  or  other 
of  two  laws),  he  will  seize  hold  of  some  general 
principle,  and  apply  it  to  solve  every  difficulty,  and 
to  account  for  every  effect,  which  may  be  classed 
as  falling  under  the  denomination  of  the  phenomena 
of  religion. 

Divinity  has,  it  may  be  assumed,  its  laws,  or  general 
principles,  as  much  as  natural  philosophy;  and  just  as 
in  natural  philosophy,  the  observance  of  these  enables 
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US  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  the  material  worid, 
and  to  assign  the  causes  of  all  the  various  phenomena 
we  >i'itness  in  that,  so  it  is  in  divinity.  The  law's  of 
Nature  are,  we  know,  few,  and  sublimely  simple ; 
and  yet  every  effect,  every  strange  appearance,  every 
startling  result,  is  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  them  : 
so,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  reg^ard  to  the 
laws  of  what  may  be  termed  spiritual  science. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  take  our  great  Teacher 
as  our  guide  here.  He  combined  in  Himself  as  much 
the  character  of  a  philosopher  as  of  a  divine.  His 
observations  and  parables  and  incidental  remarks 
evinced  a  most  profound  insight  into  the  laws  of 
Nature,  or  the  principles  which  hold  sway  in  the 
material  economy  of  this  visible  world ;  and  by  His 
seizing  hold  of  these  principles,  and  applying  them,  as 
He  often  did,  to  the  illustration  of  spiritual  truths,  He 
has  led  us  to  infer  that  spiritual  operations  arc  subject, 
in  the  same  way,  to  "  general  laws,*'  and  arc  brought 
about  by  agencies  equally  accordant  with  their  own 
nature  as  are  things  material.*  No  man,  indeed,  ever 
possessed  in  a  more  surpassing  degree  than  our  Lord, 
that  highest  faculty  of  genius,  the  power  of  genera- 


*  Of  the  general  laws  or  principles  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
foUowing  are  instances.  ^*  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  il,  and  he 
thai  lostth  his  life  far  my  sake  shall  find  it."  This  is  the  law  of  self- 
sacriBce,  of  the  truth  of  which  our  Lord  gives  this  illustration  from 
Nature:  ** Except  a  com  of  wheat  fcUl  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  re* 
miincth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringtth  forth  much  fruit.**  Again  :  "  7> 
him  thai  hath  shall  be  given,  and  to  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away,  ez^en  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have. "  Again :  **  If  any  man  will  do 
his  will  ke  shall  knew  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  *'  These  are  all 
genenl  principles,  and  many  others  might  be  given  out  of  the  Gospels. 
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lization;  in  other  words,  the  power  of  reducing  a 
number  of  operations — many  of  them  perhaps  appa- 
rently very  diverse — to  one  simple  principle.  A  very 
striking  example  of  this  we  have  in  His  resolving  the 
whole  of  the  first  table  of  the  Law  into  the  one  prin- 
ciple of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
into  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Nor  was  His  gene- 
ralizing faculty  confined  to  the  acts  merely  of  an 
external  moral  law;  it  penetrated  into  those  which 
were  purely  spiritual,  and  assigned  all  effects  to  their 
proper  agencies,  never  ascribing  to  a  physical  agent  or 
instrumentality  that  which  could  be  wrought  only  by 
one  of  a  different  nature.  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing'' 
says  this  keen  observer  of  causes ;  **  it  is  t/ie  Spirit  tliat 
quickenethy 

One  comprehensive  observation  applies  to  these 
general  principles,  that  they  are  universal  and  infal- 
lible tests  of  truth.  As  such  they  ought  to  be  taken  ; 
for  it  is  only  by  subjecting  our  theories  or  opinions  to 
the  test  of  one  of  these  primal  and  all-pervading  laws 
that  we  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  sound. 
If  a  theory  or  opinion  in  religion  will  bear  its  own 
proper  test  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is 
founded  in  truth  ;  if  it  will  not  bear  this,  it  is  certainly 
false.  What,  then,  is  the  law  or  principle  which 
applies  to  the  question  of  sacramental  efficacy }  It 
is  that  laid  down  by  our  Lord  in  His  memorable  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus  in  these  words,  "  That 
which  is  born  of  tlie  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit^  At  first  sight,  there  seems 
nothing  in  this  statement  beyond  the  enunciation  or 
a  self-evident  truth,  taking  the  term  "flesh"  in  it^ 
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natural  sense  ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  in  what 
sense  this  term  is  used  theologically,  or  in  relation  to 
doctrine  in  Scripture,*  we  at  once  perceive  that  the 
statement  is  far  more  than  an  answer  to  the  ignorant 
objection  which  called  it  forth,  and  enunciates,  in  fact, 
a  general  principle^  applicable   to    all   questions   of 
religious  influence,  or  of   produced    spiritual   effect. 
When  expressed  in  a  philosophic  form,  that  principle 
is  this:    t/tat  tto  effect  can  rise  above  its  cause;  and 
that,  such  as  the  generating  cause  or  agent  employed 
in  any  case  is,  such  in  nature  will  be  the  effect.     This 
is  an  absolute  verity,  and  all  the  sophists  in  the  world 
could  not  disprove   it — that  no  effect  can  rise  above 
its  cause.    This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in 
moral,  as  it  is  in  natural  science.     Now,  if  we  take 
this  simple  principle  and  apply  it,  as  it  ought  to  be 
applied,  with  an  honest  mind  and  a  fearless  hand,  it 
will  slip  the  keystone  out  of  many  a  towering  fabric 
of  false  doctrine,  and  bring  it  down  to  its  proper  level 
— the  dmt;  leaving  foundation   room  for   the   erec- 
tion in  its  place   of  that   solid  system  of  divinity, 
every  block  of  which  is  of  pure  white  marble,  which 

•  Examples  of  this  peculiar  use  of  this  term  are  the  following: 
••  What  hath  Abraham  our  fether  found  through  i)xt  JUsh  f  "  (Rom.  iv. 
I,  timnslated  as  it  stands  in  the  original. )  "  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit, 
are  yenowmadeperfectby  they&fAf  "  (Gal.  iii.  3.)  "Forweare  the  dr- 
cmndsion  which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus, 
And  have  no  confidence  in  i\it /Ush  "  (Phil.  iii.  3).  "  If  any  man  thinkcth 
that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  glory  in  ihtJUsh,  I  more. "  "As  many 
as  desire  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  Wit  flak  "  (Gal.  iii.  12).  In  all  of 
which  places  the  XermJUsk  is  evidenUy  used  for  all  that  is  external  in 
religion,— all  that  is  of  the  nature  of  ceremony  or  outward  rite.  In 
•«ordance  with  which  sense  of  the  word,  the  AposUe  Paul  uses  the 
«I*»Mon  "eamai ordinanca**  in  Heb.  ix.  la 
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will  bear  the  most  searching  test,  and  stand  for 
eternity.  It  is  always  necessary  to  remove  the 
obstructions  of  error  from  the  mind  first,  and  the 
heaps  of  superstition  which  may  have  accumulated,  if 
we  would  ground  it  securely  upon  the  rock  of  eternal 
Truth. 

Assuming  this,  then,  as  an  axiom  in  divinity,  how 
does  it  apply  to  the  question  before  us^ — the  question 
of  sacramental  efficacy  ?  It  at  once  determines  this 
point,  that  the  material  element  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism  can  exercise  no  manner  of 
influence  whatever  in  the  production  of  any  attendant 
spiritual  effect  Neither  can  it  be  the  medium, 
properly  speaking,  or  agent,  of  any  such  effect ;  for 
spiritual  effect  is  never  wrought  through  any  material 
agent  It  can  be  wrought  only  by  an  agent  of  the 
same  nature  with  itself.  Obvious  and  certain  as  this 
truth  is  in  relation  to  things  natural,  it  has  been  very 
commonly  overlooked  in  regard  to  things  spiritual. 
With  that  proneness  to  superstition  and  idolatry  for 
which  fallen  man  is  remarkable,  and  which  inclines 
him  ever  to  ascribe  to  things  visible  and  tangible 
those  effects  which  are  wrought  only  by  the  invisible 
and  spiritual,  he  has  been  led  to  regard  those  material 
substances,  which  the  Almighty,  in  condescension  to 
our  weakness,  has  appointed  as  signs  for  the  help  of 
our  faith,  as  efficietit  catiscs — ^has  hence  been  led  to  put 
his  trust  in  them,  and  not  in  Him,  and  has  thus  given 
to  the  creature  that  honour  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Creator.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  disparage  Sacraments, 
but  only  to  assign  them  their  proper  place.  When  they 
are  over  exalted,  then  comes  in,  not  devotion  to  God, 
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but  superstitious  reverence  of  Rites,with  all  its  mate- 
rializing and  degrading  influence.  Through  this,  men 
form  mental  idols,  and  put  these  in  the  place  of  mate- 
rial idols,  as  one  way  of  -indulging  their  tendencies  to 
idolatry — ^that  inborn,  ineradicable  vice  of  human 
nature. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  by  having  ascribed 
to  them  effects  which  they  cannot,  and  never  were 
intended  to  work,  the  Christian  Sacraments  have  been 
converted  into  charms,  viewed  as  possessing  some 
inherent  virtue,  and  that  which  was  appointed  only  to 
be  a  sensible  aid  to  faith,  has  been  trusted  in  as  little 
less  than  a  life-giving  God. 

It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  this,  if  we 
take  the  parallel  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.  Here 
was  a  case  in  which  an  act  of  obedience  was  required 
simply  to  a  prescribed  outward  mode  as  the  condition 
of  a  benefit  to  be  received,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
natural  connection  between  that  act  and  the  effect  to 
attend  it.  Judging  from  the  way  in  which  men  have 
argued  in  regard  to  Baptism,  it  has  been  as  if  the 
command  to  Naaman,  to  go  and  wash  seven  times  in 
the  Jordan,  had  been  a  command  to  go  and  take  clay 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  form  it  into  seven 
images,  each  more  hideous  than  the  other,  and  then 
to  ascribe  to  these  images  certain  wonderful  powers, 
by  which  tliey  should,  through  their  mere  touch,  have 
the  credit  ascribed  to  them  of  having  wrought  the 
cure  of  the  leprosy.  The  plastic  piety  of  the  half- 
Pagan  converts  of  the  early  age,  in  its  unsubdued 
sensuous  imagining,  soon  wrought,  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  simple  ordinances  of  Christianity,  and^  like 
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a  few  turns  of  the  wheel  of  the  potter,  threw  off  those 
(to  mere  imaginative  minds)  beautiful  forms  of 
spiritual  porcelain,  which  have  ever  since  been  the 
means  of  charming  and  deceiving  vast  multitudes  of 
ardent  devotees.  The  "  Fathers,"  as  they  are  termed, 
placed  themselves  between  the  pure  light  of  the  truth 
and  their  fellow  men — not  as  clear  crystal,  to  transmit 
that  light  pure  as  it  had  been  received,  but  as  a  dark 
opaque  medium  ;  and  by  their  gross  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  they  caused  a  shadow  to  be  cast  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  mystic  dimness  of  which  numbers  ever 
since  have  chosen  to  walk. 

A  spiritual  birth  (such  as  the  new  birth  of  the  soul 
is)  c«tn,  it  is  evident,  be  produced  only  by  a  spiritual 
agent.  Water  may  be  the  outward  sign  of  the  effects 
of  that  agent  upon  the  soul,  but  it  can  never  itself  be 
the  efficient  cause  or  immediate  agent  by  which  the 
new  birth  is  directly  brought  about ;  for  then  a  spiritual 
birth  would  be  consequent  upon  the  application  of  a 
material  clement ;  which,  upon  the  principle  asserted 
by  our  Lord,  can  never  be  the  result.  Such  as  the 
nature  of  the  agent  employed  is,  such.  He  affirms,  is 
the  nature  of  the  progeny.  Clearly,  then,  the  material 
element  of  water  in  Baptism  can,  of  itself,  be  only  a 
bare  sign. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  which  may  be  raised.  It  may  be  said,  "  Cannot 
the  Almighty  impart  a  spiritual  property  to  the  con- 
secrated water,  whereb)^  that  may  become  efficacious 
of  a  spiritual  effect  upon  the  soul  i "  The  obvious 
answer  is,  that  the  water  is  applied  only  externally 
to  the  body  in  Baptism,  and  is  not  conveyed  into  the 
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soid^  as  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  new  birth  were  produced  in  it  by  this 
element  as  an  efficient  agent  But  besides  this 
obvious  answer,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  no 
ground  in  Scripture,  nor  in  any  of  God's  known  works 
or  operations,  for  believing  that  He  thus  confounds 
things  of  an  opposite  nature,  or  ever  produces  any 
creature  but  by  an  agent  of  the  same  nature  as 
itself.  Those  who  are  born  again  are  indeed,  ex- 
pressly, and  with  marked  distinction,  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  born,  "  Not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
theflesk,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God''  (John  i. 
1 3) ;  and  if  not  by  the  will  of  man,  which  is  a 
spiritual  agent,  much  less  by  a  material  agent  of  man's 
application. 

If  the  new  birth,  or  spiritual  regeneration,  were  the 
imparted  and  invariable  effect  of  Baptism,  then  surely 
it  is  most  strange  that  St.  Paul  should  speak  so  dis- 
paragingly of  the  ministration  of  this  rite,  as  he  does 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Upon  this  assumption  the  baptizing  of  men 
would  be  the  highest  possible  ministerial  function ;  for 
it  would  be  attended  with  an  effect  of  a  life-giving, 
and  therefore  of  a  truly  divine  order.  But,  beyond 
question,  no  such  idea  could  have  possessed  the 
Apostle's  mind,  when  he  "  thanked  God  "  that  he  had 
baptized  so  few  persons  with  his  own  hands.  It  was 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  not  to  water ^  he  looked  for  a 
divine  power. 

But  still  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
through  the  agency  of  water,  not  sacramentally  merely, 
but  actually,  or  what  is  usually  termed  "  Baptismal  re- 
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generation,"*  may  argue  that,  as  it  is  of  God's  appoint- 
ing, it  is  his  appointment  which  renders  it  efficacious 
for  this  end.  To  which  we  reply,  first,  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  was  of  God's  appointing,  but  that 
did  not  give  it  the  power  to  take  away  sins;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  the  application  of  the  water 
that  in  any  way  is  operative  to  the  production  of  the 
new  birth,  but  our  own  right  use  of  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  God's  promise,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  act  directly  upon  the  heart 
of  sinful  man,  to  produce  there  the  purity  of  the 
new  life.  For,  obviously,  moral  effects  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  action  of  moral  and  not  of  material 
means. 

One  very  common  mode  of  describing  Sacraments  by 
those  who  would  elevate  them  as  the  immediate  means 
of  salvation  is  to  speak  of  them  as  "  channels  of  grace." 
But  how  they  can  be  "channels,"*  properly  speaking, 
unless  grace  be  a  material  substance  which  can  be 
conveyed  through  a  material  medium,  does  not  appear. 
It  can  only  be  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  they  are 

•  There  would  be  no  just  ground  to  object  to  this  form  of  expression, 
if  those  who  use  it  would  allow  the  adjective,  as  it  ought,  to  qualify  the 
substantive.  Spiritual  regeneration  is  the  thing  prayed  for  by  the 
Church,  and  prayed  for  too,  after  the  act  of  Baptism ;  which  clearly 
shows  that  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  imparted,  except  sacramentally : 
baptismal,  or  sacramental  regeneration,  is  the  thing  pronounced  as 
conferred  in  the  administration  of  the  rite  (see  note  D,  appendix  iv., 
on  "  Baptismal  Regeneration"). 

♦  The  term  "convey,"  as  applied  to  "grace,"  is  equally  incorrect, 
unless  it  be  taken  in  its  technical  legal  sense  ;  for  as  Bishop  Bedell 
remarks,  "Obsignation  b  the  sole  and  only  instrumental  c<mveyance 
which  the  sacraments  have." — Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  quoted  by 
Goode  (p.  321). 
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channels.  For  grace  is  neither  kneaded  into  dough 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  nor  melted  into  water  in  Bap- 
tism, that  it  can  be  conveyed  after  the  manner  of  a 
physical  agent  into  man's  nature ;  nor  is  salvation 
wrought  even  by  the  word  of  God,  but  as  that  acts 
morally,  or  after  a  moral  manner,  direct  upon  the 
mind. 

Of  the  absurd  notion  that  spiritual  regeneration  is 
wrought  in  and  by  baptism,  and  is  identical  with  it, 
there  is  a  withering  refutation  to  be  found  in  Coleridge's 
**  Aids  to  Reflection."     In  answer  to  those  who  say 
that   regeneration  is  only  baptism,  and   baptism   is 
regeneration,   that   deep-thinking   man  remarks — "  I 
think  it  sufficient   to   reply  :   if  regeneration   means 
baptism,  baptism  must  mean  regeneration:  and  this, 
too,  as  Christ  Himself  has  declared,  a  regeneration  in 
the  spirit.     Now  I  would  ask  these  divines  this  simple 
question :    Do  they  believingly  suppose  a  spiritual 
regenerative    ower  and  agency  inhering  in  or  accom- 
panying the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water  on 
a  n  infant's  face  ? "    They  cannot  evade  the  question  by 
saying  that  baptism  is  a  type  or  sig-n.     For  this  would 
be  to  supplant  their  own  assertion,  that  regeneration 
means  baptism,  by  the  contradictory  admission  that 
r^eneration  is  the  significatum  of  which  baptism  is 
the  significant     Unless,  indeed,  they  would  incur  the 
absurdity  of  saying  that   regeneration  is  a    type  of 
regeneration,    and    baptism    a    type    of    itself;   or, 
that    baptism     only    means    baptism.      And     this, 
indeed,    is    the   plain    consequence   to    which    they 
must  be  driven,  should  they  answer  the  above  question 
in  the  negative.     But  if  their  answer  be,  "  Yes,  we  do 
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suppose  this  efficiency  in  the  baptismal  act,"  I  have 
not  another  word  to  say.  Only,  perhaps,  1  might  be 
permitted  to  express  a  hope  that,  for  consistency 
sake,  they  would  speak  less  slightingly  of  the  insuffla- 
tion and  extreme  unction  of  the  Papists ;  notwithstand- 
ing the-not-easily-to-be  answered  arguments  of  our 
Christian  Mercury,  the  all-eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor, 
respecting  the  latter :  ''  which  since  it  is  used  when 
the  man  is  above  half-dead,  when  he  can  exercise  no 
act  of  understanding,  it  must  needs  be  nothing.  For 
no  rational  man  can  think  that  any  ceremony  can  make 
a  spiritual  change  without  a  Spiritual  CKt  of  him  who  is 
to  be  c/tanged:  nor  can  it  work  by  way  of  nature,  or  by 
citarmy  but  morally^  and  after  the  manner  of  reasonable 
creatures.*' 

There  is  strong,  plain  truth  also  in  that  remark  of 
Bishop  Bedell's — "Verily  I  think  this  conceit  of 
Sacraments  to  make  them  medicines  is  the  root  of  all 
error  in  this  matter."  The  gross  absurdity  of  the  thing, 
would,  we  might  suppose,  be  sufficient  to  evince  that 
the  grace  signified  in  the  Sacraments  is  not  contained 
in  the  signs.  For  if  by  "grace"  be  meant  the  favour  and 
good-will  of  Grod ; — if  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sin ; 
if  cleansing  and  renewing  power ;  if,  finally,  the  holy 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  what  can  be  imagined  more 
senseless,  and  more  absurd,  than  that  such  excellent 
and  heavenly  things  as  these  should  be  inclosed  in 
the  material  elements  of  water,  bread,  and  wine,  and 
be  by  them  conveyed  through  the  body  into  the  soul ! 
The  signs  have  no  need  of  grace,  nor  of  pardon  and 
forgiveness  ;  nor  can  they,  properly  speaking,  convey 
grace.      To  what    purpose,  then,  should    grace   be 
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communicated  to  them,  that  in  and  through  them  it 
might  be  received  ?  How  can  such  a  mode  of  recep- 
tion profit  the  souls  of  men  ? 

But  this  method  of  arguing  is,  it  will  perhaps  be 
said,  pure  Rationalism,  and  finds  its  type  only  in  the 
Syrian  captain's  question,  *'Are  not  Abana  and 
PharpoTy  rivers  of  Damascus ,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel?  May  I  not  wash  in  thetn^  and  be  clean  f  " 
The  truth  is,  his  reasoning  was  right  as  regarded  the 
subject,  but  his  conclusion  wrong ;  it  was  not  the  waters 
of  one  river  more  than  of  another  that  could  cleanse 
him  of  his  leprosy;  but  the  power  of  that  God,  whose 
command,  as  a  token  of  his  faith,  he  was  required 
to  obey.  Nor  was  any  priestly  act  of  man's  needed 
to  give  effect  to  the  applied  element.  No  words 
were  rehearsed  either  over  Naaman,  or  over  the  Jordan, 
to  impart  power  to  the  waters  to  cleanse  (and  power 
of  themselves  they  had  none) ;  but  it  was  the  faith 
which  led  the  man  to  submit  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, that  was  the  real  means  effectual  to  the  ob- 
tainment  of  the  benefit.  So  in  all  cases,  what  is 
required  is  the  opus  cperantis,  the  faith  of  the  re- 
ceiver, rather  than  the  cpus  cperatum,  the  work  of  the 
minister. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  some  divines  upon  what  is 
termed  the  "  consecration  "  of  the  elements,  and  their 
administration  by  a  Priest.  It  is  argued,  that  because 
Sacraments  can  be  administered  only  by  men  of  a 
consecrated  Order,  therefore  their  effect  must  depend 
in  some  way  upon  ministerial  power.  But  here  Hooker 
supplies  us  with  a  just  answer  —  "The  grace  of 
Baptism  cometh  by  donation  from  God  alone.     That 
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God  hath  committed  the  ministry  of  Baptism  to 
special  men,  it  is  for  order  sake  in  his  Church,  and 
not  to  the  end  that  their  authority  might  give  or  add 
more  force  to  the  Sacrament  itself "  (p.  627).  As  to 
the  consecrating  act,  it  may  safely  be  conceded, 
that  although  it  adds  no  efficacy  to  the  element,  it  im- 
presses upon  it  new  significancy ;  and  that  while 
it  in  nowise  changes  its  nature,  it  gives  to  it  a  new 
end.  Just  as  wax  is  only  wax  till  the  seal  of  the 
Sovereign  is  imprinted  upon  it,  so  water  is  only 
water  till  it  is  consecrated ;  then  it  becomes  a  sacra- 
mental sign — not  to  impart  grace,  but  to  assure 
grace. 

Some  efficacy  in  Sacraments,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
told,  we,  as  English  Churchmen,  must  admit  there  is, 
because  the  Church  defines  them  to  be  *^ effectual  signs 
of  grace."  We  grant  it :  but  without  admitting  the 
objector's  interpretation  of  the  term  "  effectual;  "  To 
affirm  that  they  are  "  effectual  signs  of  grace,"  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  affirming  that  they  are  "  signs 
effectual  of  grace  ; "  which  is  the  interpretation  put 
upon  this  phrase  by  some  writers  who  are  not  at  all 
wanting  in  other  matters  in  mental  acuteness.  But 
that  signs  can  beproductive  of  the  effects  which  they 
signify  only  by  an  outward  figure,  is  a  thing  we  may 
believe,  perhaps,  when  we  find  that  painted  fire  can 
burn  *  A  thing  may  be  correctly  called  an  "  effectual 
sign,"  as  the  sign  of  an  effect,  without  its  being  a 
sign  effecting.  The  fact  is,  these  writers  confound 
things  that  differ;  they  fail  to  distinguish  between 

•  Thus  Johnson  explains  "effectual"  to  mean  sometimes  "vera- 
cious," "expressive  of  facts." 
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effectual  and  effective^  and  convert  an  effectual  sign 
into  an  effectual  cause,^  And  herein  they  exhibit  a 
childish  ignorance.  For  what  man  of  sense,  when 
told  that  a  loud  clap  of  distant  thunder  was  a  power- 
ful sign  of  a  heavy  storm  approaching,  would 
understand  such  an  expression  to  mean  that  that  sign 
was  powerful  to  produce  the  storm  ?  A  sign  is  a  sign, 
and  nothing  more.  But  a  sign  may  properly  enough 
be  termed  an  effectual  sign,  when  it  is  not  a  bare  sign 
of  profession  merely,  or  figure  only  of  a  something 
that  is  non-existent,  but  of  a  really  existent  effect 
produced,  or  signified  as  a  thing  to  be  produced.*  And 
hence,  as  Sacraments  are  signs  of  effects  really 
wrought,  or  to  be  wrought,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in 
them  that  believe,  therefore  they  are  described  as 
•'  effectual  signs ; "  not  because  they  produce  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  signs  (that  is  impossible), 
but  because  they  are  signs  of  effects  actually,  though 

t  In  what  sense,  and  to  what  d^;ree,  Sacraments  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  causes  efficient,  is  thus  accurately  defined  by  Dr.  Wm.  Whitaker, 
who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1580 : — **  Dici- 
mus  enim  esse  efficacissima  organa  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  esse  causas  etiam 
instrumentales  gratiae  ;  et  hoc  iUi  dicunt  etiam  (<>.,  Pontificii),  sed  aliter 
illi,  aliter  nos.     Nos  dicimus  esse  instrumenta,  sumendo  hoc  nomen 

large,  quia  Deus  utitur  is  iis  in  conferendo  nobis  gratiam Non 

ergo  sunt  sacramentacausa;  instrumentales gratisc,  aliquid  per  se  operando, 
sed  quia  sacramentis  adhibitis  Deus  in  anima  gratiam  operatur ;  ergo 
sacrainenta  nihil  ex  opere  operato  efficiunt,  id  est,  ob  id  tantum  quia 
adhibentur.** — Pralectianes  de  Sacramentis  (p.  62-63). 

•  Sacraments  are  not,  therefore,  nuda  et  inefficcuia  signa^  because,  as 
Bishop  Bedell  says — **  All  that  come  to  the  sacrament,  elect  or  non-elect, 
receive  the  pardon  of  sin,  original  and  actual,  sacramentally  ;  and  whoso- 
ever performs  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  hath  the  fruition  of  that, 
whereof  before  he  had  the  grant  under  seal." 
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invisibly  produced,  where  the  grace  of  God  is  present 
to  work  with  the  sacrament  or  sign.t 

That  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  composers  of  our 
Articles  used  the  expression  "effectual  signs,"  may 
be  easily  made  evident  by  a  few  quotations  from  their 
writings.  Thus  Cranmer,  speaking  of  the  prescribed 
form  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  says, 
"Christ  useth  not  so  many  words  without  effectual 
signification;"  he  ^'effectually  worketh,  not  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  but  in  the  godly  receiver  of  them  " 
(p.  34).  Again  :  "  Which  although  they  (bread,  wine, 
and  water)  have  no  holiness  in  them,  yet  they  be  signs 
and  tokens  of  the  marvellous  works  and  holy  effects 
which  God  worketh  in  us  by  His  own  omnipotent 
power"  (p.  11).  Again:  "And  although  the  sacra- 
mental tokens  be  only  significations  and  figures,  yet 
doth  Almighty  God  effectually  work  in  them  that 
duly  receive  the  sacraments,  those  divine  and  celestial 
operations  which  He  hath  promised,  and  by  the  sacra- 
ments be  signified!^  Bishop  Ridley  remarks  (p.  19), 
that  Christ's  words  spoken  upon  the  cup  are  as  "  effec- 
tual in  signification  "  as  spoken  upon  the  bread.  The 
same  writer  in  another  place  says,  "  I  confess  Christ's 
natural  body  to  be  in  the  sacraments  indeed  by  Spirit 
and  grace,  because  that  whosoever  recciveth  worthily 
the  bread  and  wine,  receiveth  effectually  Christ's  body 
and  drinketh  his  blood  (that  is,  he  is  made  effectually 

t  The  Franciscans  make  the  sacraments  to  be  effectual  because  God 
gives  them  effectus  reg7*lariter  concomitantes  ;  and  to  contain  grace  no 
otherwise  than  as  an  eflfectual  sign  ;  and  that  grace  is  received  by  them 
as  an  investiture  by  a  ring  or  staff,  that  is,  obsignando  ; — which  is  an 
opinion  that  comes  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  held  by  many  of  our 
professed  Protestant  divines. 
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partaker  of  his  passion) "  (p.  274).  Archbishop 
Grindal  observes  (p.  62)  that  the  sacrament  "  doth 
effectually  lay  before  the  eyes  Christ's  body."  Why  ? 
Obviously,  not  because  it  made  his  body  to  be  actually 
there  (that  was  not  his  doctrine),  nor  because  its  end 
was  effectually  wrought  by  the  sacrament,  but  because 
it  was  evidently,  or  in  effect,  as  we  say,  seen  in  the 
sign.  Our  Reformers  never  supposed  the  sign  to  have 
any  power  in  itself,  or  imparted  to  it,  to  produce  its 
signified  effect ;  for,  to  quote  Cranmer  (the  original 
author  of  our  Articles)  again,  "  Sacraments  are  signs 
to  assure  us,  not  signs  so  much  by  carnal  observation 
to  affect  us,  and  work  in  us."  * 

The  doctrine  which  ascribes  sacramental  efficacy 
to  the  outward  signs /^r  se  is,  we  may  observe,  as  un- 
philosophical  as  it  is  theologically  erroneous.  The 
whole  of  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  Nature 
(and  "  Nature,"  we  must  remember,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  method  of  God's  working)  tends  to  dis- 
prove it.  For  how  are  all  the  great  operations  of 
Nature  wrought }  Not  by  the  things  that  we  see 
around  us,  (they  are  but  the  signs  of  the  Divine 
Power),  but  by  secret  invisible  agencies.  We  call  those 
things,  indeed,  causes^  which  fall  under  our  observation 
as  the  immediate  agents ;  but  they  are  rather  means 
and  ifistruments  than,  properly  speaking,  causes.     We 

*  It  is  yery  curious  that  even  Hooker  uses  the  word  "  effectual "  in 
rehttioQ  to  the  Sacraments,  in  the  same  qualified  sense,  when  he  ex- 
plains them  to  be  **  means  effectual  whereby  God,  when  we  take  the 
sacraments,  delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available  unto  eternal 
life,  which  giace  the  sacraments  represent  01  signify^*'*  not,  be  it  observed, 
themselves  effectuate. 
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speak  of  the  earth  as  bringing  forth,  of  the  water  as 
fructifying,  of  the  air  as  animating,  and  of  the  sun  as 
ripening  ;  but  it  is  not  really  these  agents  that  pro- 
duce these  effects,  but  it  is  He  who  is  the  source  of 
life,  and  the  energizing  influence  in  all  agencies,  who 
makes  use  of  these  various  means,  and  by  them  works 
their  several  effects.  Just  so  it  is  in  relation  to  Sacra- 
ments, only  with  this  difference — ^that  as  the  latter 
have  respect  to  a  moral  subject^  and  not  to  a  natural, 
they  work  after  a  moral  manner — indeed,  as  signs  of 
God's  grace,  they  address  themselves  directly  to  the 
mind. 

That  some  efficacy  attends  Sacraments,  when 
received  rightly,  only  with  this  limitation  as  to  the 
mode,  we  may  safely  conclude.  But  what  is  the  pre- 
cise nature  or  extent  of  the  grace  of  Sacraments,  or 
how  that  grace  operates  to  produce  its  effect,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  determine :  nor  does  it  boot  for  us 
to  know.  It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  inquire 
too  nicely  into  the  way  in  which  God  works  upon  the 
human  spirit  to  effect  its  regeneration  (who  knows 
the  mod  us  of  natural  generation  ?) — nor  does  it 
become  us  to  pry  too  inquisitively  into  the  reasons  of 
God's  peculiar  appointments.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to 
be  certified  that  such  and  such  things  are  ordained  of 
God,  for  such  and  such  ends,  and  required  of  us  as 
the  condition  of  benefits  to  be  received,  and  then  let 
us,  with  childlike  simplicity,  submit  to  his  appoint- 
ments. To  ordain  laws  is  God's — believingly  to  obey 
is  ours. 

Of  one  thing,   however,  we   may  feel   absolutely 
certain  ;  and  that  is,  that  whatever  grace  accomp>anies 
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Sacraments,  it  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  Sacrament 
themselves,  but  to  that  Great  Divine  Spirit,  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  who  may,  by  way 
of  distinction,  be  described  as  Deity  in  action.  All 
souls  are  subject  to  His  control,  and  may  be  animated 
by  His  secret  operation.  //  is  the  Spirit  that 
quicteneth. 

That  He  should  please  to  work  by  means  of  visible 
elements  as  signs,  must  be  regarded  only  as  an 
economy  accommodated  so  far  to  our  sensible  con- 
dition, and  designed  in  the  way  of  help  to  our  dull 
apprehensions  of  spiritual  realities.  But  that  any  real 
virtue  is  in  the  elements  themselves,  or  is  imparted 
through  them,  except  as  our  faith  in  the  Giver  of  all 
grace  makes  them  the  medium  of  its  apprehensions, 
none  can  prove.*  For  Sacraments  were  not  insti 
tuted  to  give  grace^  but  to  be  '*  witnesses "  of  God*s 
grace. 

"  Christ,"  as  Bullinger  has  well  said, "  is  the  strength 
and  substance  of  the  Sacraments,  by  whom  only  they 

*  On  this  point,  again.  Dr.  William  Whitaker  supplies  us  with  some 
accurate  distinctions  :  "  Sacramenta  efficere  gratiam  ut  media  et  instru- 
menta  suo  modo  non  negamus,  sed  quia  illi  (t.^.,  Pontificii)  gratiam  ad 
sacramenta  alligant,  et  in  sacramentis  includunt,  sic  ut  per  se  gratiam 
aiTerant,  non  possumus  probare.  Neque  enim  instituta  in  eum  finem 
sacramenta  sunt,  ut  gratiam  infundant  ex  natura  sui  et  per  se,  ant  ut 
in  se  vim  arcanam  sanctificandi  habebant  perpetuo  insitam,  ut  illi 
▼olunt,  sic  ut,  licet  non  credas  promissionibus,  tamen  sacramenta 
fadant  ut  credas,  et  te  justificent  Nos  yero  sacramenta  instituta  esse 
dicimus,  non  ut  fidem  infundant,  sed  ut  fidem  antea  infusam  confirment 
in  promissionibus,  easdemque  promissiones  nobis  obsignent ;  et  vim 
sacramentorum  eam  esse  dicimus  ut  iis,  qui  non  credunt  promissionibus, 
nuUam  gratiam  sacramenta  conferant,  iis  vero  qui  credunt  maximam." — 
{PntUctiones  de  Sacranuntis^  p.  7.) 
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are  effectual,  and  without  whom  they  are  of  no  power, 
virtue,  or  effect"  He,  through  the  Spirit,  who  in  the 
economy  of  redemption  acts  subordinately  to  Him, 
works  an  effectual  change  in  all  those  who  constitute 
the  living  members  of  his  Church  ;  and  He,  so  far  as 
by  the  help  of  reason  and  of  Scripture  we  can  ascer- 
tain, uses  the  symbol  of  the  Sacrament  only  as  a 
symbol  to  body  forth  to  the  eye  of  Faith  the  inscru- 
table spiritual  benefit  bestowed,  and  not  as  of  itself 
endued  with,  or  possessing,  any  quickening  power. 


SYMBOLISM. 


^Esthetics  have  grown  greatly  into  favour  in  this 
age  of  revived  ecclesiastical  taste.  Many  persons 
believe  not  only  that  they  are  signs  of  the  existence 
of  piety,  but  generative  of  it;  or  at  least  so  essentially 
connected  with  it,  that  it  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  them.  It  is  a  point  of  some  moment,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  into  their  effects,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  they  rest  upon  a  pure  religious 
basis,  and  whether  the  law  of  their  influence  is  such  as 
to  promote  a  robust  and  healthy,  or  only  a  feeble 
parasitical  piety. 

The    acknowledgment    has    been    made    by  one 

of    the   most   distinguished    writers   of  the    present 

day  on  religious  Art,*  that  this  is  a  question  of  great 

importance,  and  one  which  remains  as  yet  "  entirely 

unanswered."     An  inquiry   "  dogged,  merciless,  and 

fearless  "  into  it  is  what,  he  says,  he  earnestly  desires 

to  see  instituted.     The  wonder  to  us  is,  that  no  one  has 

ever  thought  of  handling  so  interesting  and  important 

a  subject   as   the  bearing  of  religious  Art  upon  the 

religious  life  ;  when  every  one  is  more  or  less  occupied 

in   the  cultivation  of  religious  Art,  and  seeking,  by 

*  John  Raskin. 
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Church  ornamentation  in  all  its  forms,  to  secure  its  un- 
decaying  permanency  among  us  as  an  element  of  re- 
ligious influence.  As  to  an  inquiry  "  dogged,  merciless 
and  fearless,"  that  certainly  would  be  more  in  character 
in  Mr.  Ruskin  than  in  us :  therefore  we  shall  not 
essay  anything  so  bold.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  it  may 
look  like  presumption  in  us  to  undertake  to  discuss 
so  diflficult  a  question  at  all :  there  doubtless  are 
others  better  capable  than  we  are  of  penetrating  into 
the  quarried  depths,  and  tracing  the  occult  influences  of 
this scienceof signs;  butas nootherwriterhas attempted 
to  supply  any  criteria  or  guiding  principles  to  enable 
men  to  form  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  we 
would  humbly  endeavour  to  furnish  them  with  some 
considerations,  which  may  help  them  in  determining 
whether  Symbolism  is  an  aid,  or  whether  it  is  not,  in 
giving  growth  and  invigorating  action  to  true  Christian 
devotion. 

"There  are,  it  seems  to  me,"  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
"  three  distinct  questions  to  be  considered  :  the  first, 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  external  splendour  on 
the  genuineness  and  earnestness  of  Christian  worship.^ 
The  second,  what  the  use  of  pictorial  or  sculptural 
representation  in  the  communication  of  Christian 
historical  knowledge,  or  excitement  of  affectionate 
imagination  ?  The  third,  what  the  influence  of  the 
practice  of  religious  art  on  the  life  of  the  artist  ? " 
(Note  2  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Lamps.) 

The  last  of  these  is  a  question  that  lies  quite  out  of 
our  line  ;  into  this,  therefore,  we  shall  not  enter  ;  but 
to  the  two  former,  which  we  may  conveniently  condense 
into  one,  under  the  general  inquiry.  How  far  is  Sym- 
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holism,  or  the  use  of  visible  emblems  as  aids  to  devotion, 
consistent  with  the  spirituality,  and  truth,  and  reality 
of  Christian  worship  ?  we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply 
some  answer. 

Symbolism  has  been  defined  to  be,  "  the  having 
something  in  common  with  another  by  representative 
quality  : "  or,  to  take  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  definition,  "it 
is  the  setting  forth  of  a  great  truth  by  an  imperfect 
and  inferior  sign.*'  Whichever  of  these  definitions  we 
take,  it  is  evidently  supposed  that  there  is  a  real 
analogy  or  correspondence,  if  not  in  nature,  at  least 
in  some  particular  property  or  feature,  between  the 
sign  used  and  the  thing  signified.  And  what  we  have 
to  ascertain  is,  whether  there  be  anything  in  common 
by  representative  quality  between  the  spiritual  verities 
of  Faith  and  the  symbols  usually  adopted  to  set  them 
forth ;  and  also,  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  the  worship  which  we  seek  to 
render  to  the  one  true  God.* 

The  basis  of  all  true  worship,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  to  be  found  in  that  sublime  announcement  made  by 
the  Great  Teacher  of  mankind  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria — "  God  is  a  Spirits  This  truth,  simple  as  it 
is,  had  never  been  discovered  by  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity.  It  was  new  even,  in  this  positive  form,  to 
the  pages  of  Revelation.     The  Jews,  in  common  with 


*  There  are  many  collateral  considerations,  cross-inflaences,  and  ques- 
tions, connected  with  this  subject,  into  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  within  the  compass  of  a  limited  essay.  All  that  we  can  do 
here  is  t«  lay  down  certain  broad  indisputable  principles,  without  staying 
to  inquire  how  they  have  been  or  may  be  modified,  so  as  to  be  guarded 
from  abuse  by  other  influences. 
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the  Samaritans,  though  taught  to  regard  Jehovah  with- 
out any  similitude,  still  imagined  Him  to  be  local,  or 
more  to  be  worshipped  in  one  place  than  in  another. 
And  as  to  the  conceptions  of  the  most  acute  among 
the  Heathen,  the  very  highest  of  them  never  went 
beyond  imagining  Deity  to  be  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
which  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  Pantheism ;  while  the 
lower  grades,  who  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
around  them,  conceived  of  Him,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  worshipping  Him,  under  the  grossest  bodily  shapes 
and  representations.  But  Christ  swept  away  the 
false  conceptions  of  the  one,  and  corrected  the  material 
notions  of  the  others,  by  the  vivid  and  decisive 
declaration — ^'Godisa  Spirit;  and  they  ifiat  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth "  (John 
iv.  24). 

There  is  something  in  this  assertion,  "  God  is  a 
Spirit^'  that  purifies,  while  it  expands  to  a  boundless 
degree,  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Great  Supreme. 
It  separates  Deity  at  once  from  all  connection  with 
whatever  is  gross  or  degrading  in  the  ideal,  by 
separating  Him  from  all  that  is  corruptible,  local,  seen, 
limited,  material,  and  perishable.  It  scatters  into 
nothingness  all  notions  of  time,  place,  form,  figure,  or 
possible  created  similitude  in  relation  to  Him,  and,  by 
necessary,  consequence,  all  the  accidents  and  elements 
of  imperfection,  elevating  Him  to  an  infinite  and 
eternal  distance  above  all  visible  things.  His  only 
temple  the  universe — the  only  altar  where  He  is 
worshipped  the  inmost  recess  of  the  human  soul — the 
only  shrine  in  which  He  dwells.  His  own  glorious 
perfections. 
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One  other  thing  worthy  of  special  notice  here  is, 
that  our  Lord  founds  the  reason  why  we  must  worship 
God  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; "  not  upon  the  relation 
of  God  to  us  in  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  but 
upon  the  nature,  the  essential  nature,  of  God,  namely, 
that  He  is  Spirit^  which  is  common  to  all  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  then  as  if  He  had  said, 
"You  must  henceforth  dismiss  from  your  mind  all 
those  material  and  local  conceptions  with  which  the 
worship  of  God  now  stands  connected,  and  you  must 
render  a  worship  that  is  more  conformed  to  the  divine 
nature — a  worship  that  shall  consist  chiefly  in  the 
affectionate  'imaginations  of  the  heart  towards  an 
ideal  object,  conceived  of  as  possessing  every  spiritual 
perfection,  as  nigh,  and  not  afar  off";  and  to  be 
approached,  not  bodily,  but  by  that  faith  which 
is  of  the  mind,  and  acts  only  in  and  through  the 
mind." 

As  God  is  Spirit,  and  our  own  inner  self  is  also 
spirit,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  there  can  be  no  true 
worship  of  God,  but  that  which  is  in  spirit.  This  is 
the  true  link  of  kinship  between  God  and  us.  He 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  live  and  have  our  being  in  Him, 
by  the  union  of  our  spirit  with  His.  In  this  centre  of 
our  being  all  true  worship  takes  place.  This  is  well 
expressed  by  St.  Augustine  thus,"Foras  ieramus,  intro- 
missi  sumus.  Intus  age  totum.  Et  si  forte  quaeris 
aliquem  locum  altum,  aliquem  locum  sanctum,  intus 
exhibe  te  templum  Deo.  In  templo  vis  orare,  in  te  ora. 
Sed  prius  esto  templum  Dei,  quia  ille  in  templo  suo 
exaudiet  orantem." 

That   the  nature   of  the  Object  of  worship  must 
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necessarily  determine  the  mode  and  kind  of  worship 
which  is  to  be  rendered  to  Him  is,  we  may  assume, 
what  no  one  will  deny.  Men  of  science  know  full 
well,  that  if  they  would  not  be  deceived  in  their 
theories,  they  must  make  them  consistent  with  facts.  It 
is  thus  we  must  proceed,  if  we  would  not  err  in  ascertain- 
ing the  true  in  the  science  of  theology.  We  must  seek 
to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  His 
peculiar  perfections,  which  are  the  constituent  elements 
of  His  glorious  character,  the  right  knowledge  of  which 
is  the  grand  pre-requisite  to  all  suitable  and  acceptable 
worship.  What,  then,  are  the  properties  of  God, 
considered  simply  as  a  Spirit  ? — It  is  only  by  thus 
going  back  to  first  principles  in  regard  to  the  Deity, 
getting  them  clearly  recognised  by  the  mind,  and 
admitted  as  data,  that  we  can  'resolve  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  true  nature  of  religious  worship  ?"  or 
guard  ourselves  against  the  admission  of  elements 
which  go  to  vitiate  its  whole  character. 

Now  spirit,  it  may  be  observed,  is  distinguished 
from  matter  by  these  properties,  power,  invisibility 
and  incapability  of  being  made  to  assume  any  particular 
shape  or  figure. 

First,  power  is  the  property  of  spirit.  It  is  a  vulgar 
mistake  to  suppose  that  matter,  as  such,  possesses 
any  power.  It  has  not  the  power  even  to  put  itself 
in  motion.  Wherever  there  is  motion,  or  active  life, 
there  Spirit,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  mighty 
Agent  that  produces  it.  God,  as  the  Great  Eternal 
Spirit,  is  the  prime  original  Mover  of  all  things,  the 
Cause  of  all  causes,  the  Life  of  all  life  ;  and  the  effects 
which  we  witness  around  us  in  the  world  are  but  the 
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sigytSfthe  passing  shadowsof  His  hidden  and  mysterious 
power.  In  Him,  as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  is  a  power 
that  never  wearies,  an  energy  that  is  never  exhausted, 
an  activity  that  never  flags  or  tires,  animating, 
guiding,  controlling  all  material  things.  And  it  is 
not  only  matter  He  controls,  but  mind,  only  with  this 
diflference  in  the  mode  (which  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked),  that  He  acts  on  matter  intermediately 
through  matter,  and  on  mind  directly  through  mind. 
Mind  may  act  on  matter ;  but  matter  cannot  act,  by 
any  power  of  its  own,  upon  mind.  No  evidence  or 
proof  of  any  kind  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
Divine  Governor  ever  violates  this  law  of  action,  or 
confuses  material  and  moral  laws  one  with  another, 
to  make  material  things  the  means  of  producing 
spiritual  effects.  If  there  are  instances  in  which  this 
appears  to  be  the  case,  it  can  be  only  in  appearance, 
through  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  Man's  powers  have 
become  so  perverted  through  sin,  that  they  work 
backwards  sometimes  instead  of  forwards.  Though 
it  may  not  be  perceived,  there  is  a  latent  deception 
in  the  mind's  deceiving  itself  The  law,  as  regards 
mind  and  matter  is  simply  this,  and  can  be  only  this  : 
— the  effect  of  matter  on  mind  is  only,  always,  and 
invariably  to  deaden  ;  the  effect  of  mind  on  matter  is 
to  quicken. 

Another  property  of  spirit  is  invisibility.  It  is  as 
a  pure  Spirit  that  the  Lord  is  the  ''invisible  God'* 
Spirit,  even  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  seen — it  is  too  subtle  to  be 
the  object  of  vision.  But  invisibility  necessarily 
belongs  to  Him  who  is  infinite.     Were  it  possible  for 
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Him  to  be  the  object  of  sight,  He  must  be  limited  and 
local,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  could  not  be 
infinite.  But  infinite  he  must  be  in  order  to  be  God, 
and  to  govern  all  things.  As  being  infinite,  he  can- 
not be  pictured  to  the  human  eye  under  any  form,  nor 
figured  out  according  to  his  true  nature  by  any  art  or 
skill  of  man,  as  the  Apostle  justly  ai^ued  in  his 
sublime  discourse  to  the  Athenians.  It  is  a  further 
property  of  spirit,  then,  or  rather  consequence  of  its 
nature,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  made  to  assume 
any  definite  visible  shape  or  figure.  This  is  true  of  all 
spirit  ^li*  spirit,  and  especially  of  the  great  Infinite  Spirit 

From  cohsidering  what  are  the  properties  of  spirit 
in  general,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  God  as  God — or  the  infinite  Eternal 
Spirit — the  source  of  all  power,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  other  spirits  ;  or,  as  He  is  emphatically 
denominated  in  the  Scriptures,  "  tfte  Father  of  spirits** 
As  such,  the  following  things  may  be  predicated  of 
Him, — that  He  is  necessarily  ^^//r;/^i/,  immaterial,  otntti- 
present,  and  possessed  of  infinite  ivisdom  and  intelligence. 
Himself  filling  all  things,  yet  distinct  from  them,  and 
confined  to  no  place, 

I.  He  is  eternal,  and  the  alone  eternal.  Matter 
cannot  be  eternal,  for  matter  is  continually  under- 
going change,  whereas  that  which  exists  from  all 
eternity  must  be  absolutely  unchangeable:  it  must 
exist  of  itself,  and  continue  for  ever  to  exist,  by  a  law 
of  necessity,  being  incapable  of  transmutation  by  any 
power  whatever ;  which  obviously  is  not  the  property 
of  matter.  Besides,  matter  is  perfectly  passive,  and 
could  not  of  itself  give  the  varied  forms  of  beautiful 
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life,  and  still  less  create  the  intelligent  agents  which 
we  behold  in  the  world  around  us.  What  is  it  givct3 
man  his  power  of  producing  works  of  art }  It  is  the 
spirit  within  him.  Every  artificer,  every  watchmaker, 
carpenter,  or  maker  of  any  kind,  frames  what  he 
designs  to  make  after  a  model — a  spiritual  conception 
in  his  own  mind.  A  spiritual  idea  argues  a  spiritual 
faculty  in  the  subject  of  it.  Reason  and  under- 
standing, and  moral  consciousness,  we  know,  exist  in 
certain  creatures.  And  since  they  could  not  arise  out 
of  nothing,  nor  can  be  produced  by  any  combination 
of  material  elements  within  created  power,  they  must 
have  had  a  moral  agent  as  their  author.  Intelligence, 
and  understanding,  and  conscience,  can  no  more 
arise  out  of  what  had  none^  than  matter  could  spring 
from  nothing.  There  must  have  been  a  pre-existent 
Spirit  to  give  man  his  rational  and  intelligent  spirit. 
It  is  spirit  that  thinks.  It  is  spirit  that  exercises  for- 
mative power.  It  is  spirit  that  gives  life  and  intelli- 
gence. Nothing  but  spirit,  then,  could  have  existed 
from  eternity. 

The  reason  why  God  must  necessarily  be  an  im^ 
material  Being  is,  that  the  powers  of]  thought  and  of 
moral  intelligence  are  the  attributes  of  mind,  and  not 
of  matter,  and  must  necessarily  have  existed  before 
matter,  in  order  to  give  existence  and  form  to  matter. 
They  cannot  belong  to  what  is  material ;  for  whatever 
is  material  is  divisible  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
parts,  and  what  properties  belonged  to  the  whole  would 
pertain  to  all  the  parts,  and  thus  there  might  be,  not 
one  God,  but  many.  But  God  is  one,  and  can  be 
but  one,  because  He  is  eternal. 
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It  is  equally  certain,  we  may  remark,  that  that 
which  has  existed  from  eternity  can  be  only  good. 
To  suppose  that  that  spiritual  evil  which  we  find  in 
the  world  has  existed  from  the  beginning  is  palpably 
absurd :  for  *'  spiritual  evil  is  a  deviation  from  a  given 
rule ; "  and  both  the  rule,  and  the  Giver  of  it.  must 
have  existed  before  the  deviation.  That  which  exists 
from  eternity  is  alone  subject  to  no  rule :  it  is  a  law 
to  itself:  it  exists  quite  independently  of  our  con- 
ceptions, retaining  through  all  changes  its  own  un- 
changeable nature. 

Omnipresence  is  another  property  of  God  as  a  Spirit 
To  give  life  to  all  things,  and  to  govern  all  things,  He 
must  necessarily  be  present  with  all  things.  As  our 
souls  must  be  present  in  our  bodies  to  animate  and 
govern  them,  so  God  must  be  present  in  every  part  of 
the  animated  universe — filling  all  space,  penetrating 
all  substances,  pervading  all  minds,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  upheld,  inspired,  guided  according  to  His  own 
counsel  and  will. 

As  an  omnipresent  and  an  intelligent  Spirit,  he 
would  seem  necessarily  also  to  be  omnisciettt.  All  the 
perfections  of  God,  indeed,  are  coequal  as  they  are 
coexistent.  As  where  our  minds  are,  we  are  for  the 
moment ;  so  as  God  is  all  mind,  there  is  no  place 
where  He  is  not  to  see,  to  observe,  to  know.  He  is  privy 
to  all  purposes.  He  is  present  in  all  times  as  well  as  in 
all  places.  Eternity  is  His  habitation:  time  and  place 
are  only  the  standing  points,  the  platform,  from  which 
we  survey  His  mighty  ongoing  operations.  He  is  round 
about  us  on  every  side,  within  us,  and  judges  of  us  not  by 
our  outward  actions,  but  by  our  inmost  thoughts.  There 
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is  no  escaping  from  His  scrutiny ;  He  looks  through  us 
with  His  penetrating  glance  ;  His  eye  follows  us  where- 
soever we  go.  Hence  those  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
"  Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  Spirit y  or  whither  sitall  I 
go  from  thy  presence?  "  In  God  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  He  is  also  in  everything  around  us. 
All  nature  is  full  of  God.  And  yet  we  must  not  con- 
found Him  with  His  works;  this  would  be  Pantheism. 
He  is  distinct  from  them,  as  mind  is  distinct  from 
matter — as  distinct  from  them  as  we  are  personally 
distinct  from  the  things  around  us  upon  which  we 
operate.  Distinct  personal  existence  is  the  necessary 
property  of  mind.  As  our  soul  can  be  present  in  the 
body  without  destroying  any  of  its  properties,  so  God, 
as  a  pure  Spirit,  and  infinite,  can  be  present  in  the 
same  place  with  all  material  substances  without  dis- 
placing or  destroying  any  of  their  properties.  Where- 
ever  He  is  present  (and  that  is  everywhere),  it  is  in  real 
power,  and  in  all  His  plenitude.  But  see  Him,  hear 
Him,  feel  Him,  take  measure  of  Him,  we  cannot.  His 
manner  of  existence,  how  He  can  be  in  all  things,  and 
yet  distinct  from  them,  everywhere  present,  and  yet, 
properly  speaking,  in  no  place,  is  a  mystery  that  goes 
altogether  beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  question,  then,  here  presses  upon  us,  *'How 
can  we  worship  such  a  Being ;  a  Being  without  any 
definite  form  or  figure,  and  havingno  local  habitation.?*' 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  realize  His  presence,  and  to 
approach  Him,  without  some  visible  medium,  some 
material  or  symbolic  representation  to  bring  Him 
sensibly  before  us.?  Are  not  such  aids  absolutely 
necessary  to  creatures  constituted  as  we  are }    The 
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Statement  of  our  Lord  frowns  back  the  idea :  "  God 
is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

We  must  endeavour,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  to 
discover  some  other  method  whereby  the  conditions 
of  this  great  primary  theologic  truth  may  be  fulfilled, 
without  recourse  being  had  to  any  material  or  symbolic 
aids.  We  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  there  are 
other  means  by  which,  without  at  all  infringing  upon 
the  pure  spirituality  of  His  nature,  we  may  contemplate 
and  worship  God. 

Now,  first,  we  must  observe  what  sort  of  a  creature 
man,  the  Being  who  is  to  offer  worship,  is.  His  being 
required  to  worship  God  "  in  spirit'^  plainly  implies 
that  he  has  a  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  nature.  And  this 
we  know  to  be  the  fact.  If  the  soul  of  man  were  not  a 
spirit,  there  would  be  no  act  which  it  could  exert  with- 
out the  action  of  the  body ;  but  it  can  think,  and 
understand,  and  will,  without  it ;  yea,  will  things  opposed 
to  the  incitements  and  interests  of  the  body :  it  can 
also  conceive  of  God,  and  immaterial  subsistences, 
without  the  aid  of  form  or  figure.  And  this  being  so, 
we  can  certainly  worship  God  without  the  aid  of  any 
image  or  figure,  mental  or  material. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature 
of  true  worship,  we  have  only  to  ask.  Where  is  the  seat 
of  devotion  }  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  inmost  soul ;  and 
by  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  or  the  spirit  within,  can 
all  its  essential  acts,  be  carried  on — shut  in,  as  it  were, 
from  the  view  of  all  sensible  objects.  The  mental 
faculty  or  power  whereby  we  judge  and  discern 
moral  truths  is  not  itself  material ;  and  so  far  from 
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finding   help   from    outward    material    things,    it   is 
obliged  to  withdraw  itself  from  all  external  objects, 
and   infold    itself   within  itself   whenever    it   would 
nakedly  behold  truth.     The  brightest  image  of  God 
is,  in  fact,    to  be    found  in  the  constitution   of  the 
human  soul.     That  is  the  only  glass  at  least  in  which 
it   can  be  clearly  reflected.      Material   and   sensible 
objects,  in  their  very  nature,  are  contradictory  to  the 
Divine,  and  do  but  darken  and  obscure  His  image ;  but 
the  soul,  in  its  essence  and  qualities,  is,  so  to  speak, 
congenerous  with  Deity,  and  endowed  with  the  same 
properties.    Hence  it  is  into  the  breastplate  of  our  own 
souls  we  must  look,  if  we  would  behold  the  true  Urim 
and  Thummim  in  which  we  may  read  the  glowing, 
mystic  characters  of  the ,  Divine  nature  and  will,  and 
hold  direct  converse  with  the  invisible.  Eternal  Spirit. 
God,  it  has   been  justly  remarked,  "  could   write 
His  own   name,  so   that   it  might  be   read,  only  in 
rational   natures.*'     The  material  objects  of  the  ex- 
terior and  sensible  world  bear,  at  the  most,  only  the 
footprints  of  Deity.     In  the  soul  of  man  we  behold, 
as   in  a  mirror.  His  very  face.     Hence  it  was  that 
Plato,  seeing   into  things  with  a  purer  vision  than 
the  other  men  of  his  age,  often  reproved  them  for 
their  resort  to  pictures  and   images  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  9£ot,  and  exhorted  them  to  look  rather 
into  their  own  souls  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
.seat  of  His  dwelling,  and  the  shrine  of  His  worship, 
telling  them  that  God  had  so  copied  Himself  into  the 
faculties  and  energies,  and  moral  qualities  of  man*s 
soul,  that  the  lovely  characters  of  divinity  might  be 
seen  and  read  there  of  all  men  to  the  very  life. 
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It  needs  only  to  be  duly  reflected  on  in  order  to  be 
perceived,  that  all  material  signs  and  visible  emblems 
must  utterly  fail  even  to  image  forth  the  things  that 
pertain  to  God  as  a  Spirit.     God  is  without  beginning; 
but  all  material  things  had  a  beginning.*     What  em- 
blem could  be  found  for  a  thing  without  a  beginning  ? 
He  is  the  living  God,  but  they  are  dead;  and  how  can 
anything  which  is  lifeless  be  a  fit  symbol  to  represent 
the  Everliving.^     A  spirit  has  power;   but  material 
things,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  have  no  power. 
A  spirit  is  necessarily  invisible,  and  cannot  be  repre- 
sented substantively :  a  spirit  is  shapeless,  and  cannot 
be  shaped  forth  in  any  kind  of  figure;  but  all  material 
and  visible  objects  have  substance,  form,  and  figure. 
God,   as   the    "  Father   of  Spirits,"   is    eternal,    self- 
originated,  immaterial,  immutable,  omnipresent,  and 
everlasting,  and  under  what  possible  sensible  images 
can  any  one  paint  or  represent  these  purely  abstract 
ideas  i     Every  material   thing  is  necessarily  limited 
and  local ;  but  God  is  confined  to  no  place,  dwelling 
in    His  own    immensity.     Even  this   glorious   world 
which  He  has  made  but  very  faintly  shadows  forth 
His    perfections.     The   soft   upshooting    light   from 
behind  the  everlasting  mountains,  when  the  sun  has 
just  set,  though  it  carries  away  our  imagination  into 

•  This  is  the  meaning  of  those  somewhat  obscurely  translated  words, 
**  For  all  those  things"  (the  materials  with  which  you  are  building  a 
house  to  my  name)  ''hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things  kave 
been  (more  properly  have  had  a  being  given  theni)^  saith  the  Lord,'*  in 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  2.  There  could  not  be  a  more  sublime  reproof  than  this 
whole  passage,  of  that  littleness  of  conception  in  regard  to  the  Deity, 
which  leads  men  to  suppose  that  they  can  build  temples,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  "worthy  of  God* " 
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boundlessness  by  having  no  definable  limit,  and  seems 
to  tell  of  bright  regions  lying  beyond  and  beyond  in 
space,  gives  us  but  a  shadowy,  though  the  best  sensible 
idea,  perhaps,  of  His  infinity. 

The  only  means  through  which  we  can  know  God 
is  by  His  attributes:  His  essence  is  inscrutable.  Those 
attributes  are  displayed  in  His  works  and  ways.  His 
acts  and  doings.  How  do  we  know  many  a  celebrated 
man  ?  Is  it  not  by  his  works,  or  what  we  read  of 
him  ?  We  never  saw  his  person  ;  and  if  we  saw  him, 
it  would  give  us  no  idea  of  his  interior,  his  real  self. 
If  we  were  told  it  was  he,  we  should  probably  view 
him  without  any  of  that  mental  admiration  which  the 
knowledge  of  his  works  would  inspire.  Just  so  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  That  He  is  a  Person,  we 
learn  from  our  own  conscious  personality  and 
moral  sense  ;  for  His  moral  attributes  could  have 
nothing  to  inhere  in,  if  He  had  not  a  personal  Being. 
Still  all  these  properties  are  objects  of  contemplation 
only  to  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  by  the  mind  alone,  or 
the  moral  intelligence  within  us,  they  can  be  under- 
stood as  attributes  of  the  Deity,  so  as  to  convey  to  us, 
when  combined,  like  the  prismatic  colours  in  the  sun, 
a  mental  impression  of  His  pure  spiritual  brightness. 

There  is  a  difference  between  Theology,  and  Re- 
ligion, and  Piety,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice : 
Theology  furnishes  us  with  right  notions  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  as  constituting  the  character, 
name,  or  personality,  of  the  Being  who  is  to  be 
worshipped :  Religion  consists  in  our  conscious  re- 
lation to  that  Being,  with  devout  feelings  towards 
Him,   exhibited    in   some  kind  of  cu//e.    Theology 
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and  Religion,  though  distinct  in  idea,  must  be  com- 
bined in  every  act  of  intelligent  and  acceptable  wor- 
ship. Piety  goes  beyond  both  Theology  and  Reli- 
gion, in  that  Piety  involves  our  felt  duty  both  towards 
God  and  our  fellow  man,  carried  out  in  right  acts. 

Spiritual  devotion  needs  no  place  for  its  actings,  for 
it  never  finds  itself  out  of  the  infinite  sphere  of  the 
Divinity;  but  wherever  it  beholds  beauty,  law,  har- 
niony,  goodness,  love,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  truth, 
there  it  finds  some  line  and  trace  of  God,  and  by 
means  of  these  perfections  it  mounts  up,  as  by  a 
ladder  of  sunbeams,  to  the  invisible  dwelling-place  of 
Deity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  the  principle 
which  we  have  elsewhere  laid  down,  that  the  worship 
which  shall  give  to  God  the  honour  due  to  His  name 
must  be  like  God  in  its  nature:  in  other  words,  it 
must  be  purely  spiritual.  The  homage  we  render  to 
a  king  must  be  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  king,  or  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  insult.  Place  has  relation. to 
man's  body  only;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Deity. 
The  Infinite  Supreme  cannot  allow  Himself,  because 
of  His  unchangeable  perfections,  to  be  viewed  or 
treated  in  any  way  that  is  unsuitable  to,  or  incon- 
sistent with.  His  character  and  true  nature.  It  is  on 
the  ground  that  God  is  a  Spirit  that  our  Lord  afHrms, 
"they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and    in   truths  *    To    worship    Him    in  spirit  un- 

*  It  is  a  point  of  some  moment  to  the  determination  of  the  question 
now  before  us,  What  is  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  these  words? 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  second  volume  of  the  "Stones  of  Venice,**  makes  the 
following  extraordinary  observation  upon  this  remark  of  our  Lord's: 
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doubtedly  means  to  worship  Him  in  the  inner  shrine 
of  the  soul,  with  pure,  spiritual  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  not  as  dwelling  in  place:  to  worhip  Him  in  truths 
as  undoubtedly  means  to  worship  Him  without  any  of 
those  material  symbols  and  typical  figures ^  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  viewed  in  relation  to  Him,  are 
opposed  to  truth.  The  only  things,  then,  on  which  it 
is  right  for  us  to  fix  our  gaze  (and  this  must  be  by 
the  mind's  eye)  are  those  bright,  eternal  perfections 
of  God  through  which  alone  we  can  know  Him,  and 
which  constitute  his  true,  essential  beauty.  Ideas  of 
God  are  what  we  are  allowed  to  form,  but  not,  strictly 
speaking,  conceptions.    We  are  to  contemplate  Him  as 

**  Observe  Christ's  own  words  on  this  head :  *  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  The  wor- 
shipping in  spirit  comes  first,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
worshipping  in  truth."  What  a  strange  assertion  to  come  from  a  man 
of  so  much  sense  !  What  could  have  called  it  forth  !  Sadder  even  is 
the  occasion  of  its  being  made  than  the  misinterpretation — it  is  put 
forth  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  Madonna  worship  !  But  the  falseness  of 
the  distinction  here  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  different  kinds  of 
worshippers  may  easily  be  made  manifest  Our  Lord  asserts  two  things 
to  be  necessary  to  the  worshipping  of  God  as  a  Spirit.  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
that  both  of  these  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  the  one  will 
suffice  when  the  other  is  wanting.  To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this, 
just  suppose  the  statement  to  be — To  build  a  church  you  must  have 
stone  tfix/ cement:  Who  would  think  of  interpreting  this  to  mean,  only 
that  the  cement  was  very  desirable,  but  not  as  necessarily  included  as 
the  stone.  Or  again,  canvas  and  colour  together  make  a  picture.  The 
canvas  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  this  statement  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  presence  of  the  colour  !  The  fact  is,  our  Lord's  words  here 
are  a  hendiadys,  and  used  to  describe  what  he  means  by  the  ^Urue 
worshippers.''^  The  ^* true  worshippers^^''  according  to  Him,  are  those 
who  ''^worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth^*^  and  others  are  no 
worshippers  of  God  at  all,  but  only  of  the  idols  of  their  own  imagi- 
nations \  or  as  he  had  just  said,  of  they  **kn<nu  tiot  what" 
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He  exists  in  His  pure  spirituality,  and  not  to  aim  to 
give  Him  in  our  thoughts  any  kind  of  objectiveness. 

It  may  be  alleged  against  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  the  process  is  too  abstract ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  apprehend  God  as  a  pure  Spirit ;  that  to 
attempt  to  do  so  is  to  send  our  thoughts  forth  to  float 
in  a  region  of  boundless  vacuity,  where  they  can  find 
no  resting-place  ;  that  from  the  very  constitution  of 
our  nature,  we  must  body  forth  the  Deity  to  our  con- 
ceptions under  some  shape  or  form,  to  realize  His 
existence  at  all.  But  this  is  shallow  thinking.  Take, 
for  example,  the  human  soul,  which  is  a  spirit  Is  it 
necessary  to  conceive  of  this  under  any  bodily  shape 
or  form,  in  order  to  make  it  the  subject  of  our  medi- 
tative contemplation  ?  Can  we  not  regard  it  simply 
as  moral  intelligence^  existing  abstractly,  and  reflect 
upon  its  wonderful  properties  and  actings,  ^jij^/zr-^,  just 
as  we  can  conceive  of  rectitude  from  our  innate  idea 
of  the  thing,  without  actually  drawing  a  straight  line, 
or  any  other  figure,  to  represent  it  ? 

Our  arguments  hitherto  have  applied  only  to  pure 
Theism ;  and  so  far,  we  suppose,  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  valid.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
question  ;  which  is  How  far  Symbolism  stands  in  an 
authorized  relation  to  the  great  facts  and  doctrines 
and  Divine  Author  of  Christianity  ?  Here,  it  may  be 
thought,  it  finds  a  normal  sanction,  inasmuch  as  (so 
it  has  been  said)  "  the  second  commandment  is,  in  the 
letter,  utterly  done  away  with,  by  the  fact  of  the  In- 
carnation." Such  a  remark  as  this  is  obviously  irrele- 
vant ;  for  was  not  man  originally  made  in  the  "  image 
of  God.^"   and  did  this   refer  to  his  body.^    and  if 
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not  to  him  bodily  considered,  how  can  Christ's,  being 
the  "  image  of  God,"  have  respect  to  His  bodily  form  ? 
The  Incarnation,  therefore,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  second  com-' 
mandment  Such  a  bold  statement  as  that  "the 
second  commandment  has  been  utterly  done  away 
with  by  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  **  was  made  by  no 
mean  authority  (the  late  Dr.  Arnold).  It  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  weigh 
carefully  all  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
Symbolism,*  as  a  supposed  legitimate  aid  to  devo- 
tion, under  the  Christian  economy. 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  "  God  has  sanctioned 
one  conceivable  similitude  of  Himself,  when  he  declared 
Himself  in  the  person  of  Christ."  (Idem.)  Now  to 
suppose  that  by  the  "  image  of  God  "  was  intended 
the  bodily  form  of  the  Son  of  Man,  would  in  fact 
be  to  make  that  part  of  us  which  is  common  to 
us  with  the  brutes  to  be  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Nature ! — a  truly  monstrous  supposition !  Christ 
expressly  says,  *^no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time;''  and  the  Jews  were  reminded  that  in  the 
Mount,  where  God  spoke  to  them,  they  ^^  saw  no 
similitude; "  which  would  not  have  been  true  if  man,  in 
respect  of  his  body,  had  been  the  image  and  similitude 
of  God.  Had  that  been  the  case  indeed,  then,  instead 
of  an  image  of  God  never  having  been  seen  before  the 
Incarnation,  a  likeness  of  God  would  have  been  seen 

•  The  symbolism  which  we  are  here  discussing  is  not,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  verbal  symbolism  which  consists  in  the  use  of  metaphors 
and  figures  of  speech  ;  which  address  themselves  only  to  the  mind,  but 
the  embodied  symbolism  of  sculptured  or  pictorial  representation. 
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every  day,  as  often  as  man  saw  his  fellow  man  or  him- 
self. And  further  than  this,  St  Paul  would  have  made 
a  false  statement  in  saying  ^^t^^  the  godhead  is  not 
like  to  stone  graven  by  art^  and  maris  device!^ 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  as- 
sumed to  warrant  Dr.  Arnold's  conclusion  are  such  as 
those  in  which  Christ  is  declared  to  be  "  the  ima^e  of 
the  invisible  God  " — "  the  express  image  of  His  person  ;  " 
and  His  own  words  to  Philip,  ^  He  that  hath  seen  me 
liath  seen  the  Father'*  But  in  this  view  of  these 
expressions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  fallacy 
resting  upon  a  false  interpretation.  They  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  the  visible  or  bodily  nature  of  Christ 
(and  it  is  only  in  that  nature  He  can  be  depicted);  for 
in  that  there  was  nothing  outwardly  distinctive  from 
the  nature  of  other  human  beings  ;  except  indeed  that 
"  His  visage  was  more  marred  than  any  maris,  and  His 
form  than  tlic sons  of  men''  It  would  manifestly  be 
profane  to  imagine  that  this  was  expressive  of  Deity. 
It  must  then  have  been  rather  in  his  life — in  those 
moral  qualities  and  divine  perfections  of  character  and 
gracious  acts  which  he  displayed — that  Christ  was 
"  tlu  image  of  tlie  invisible  God  ;  and  that  he  who  had 
"  seen  the  Son  had  seeti  the  Fat/ter,"  As  God  become 
man,  he  was  thus  the  Visibility  of  the  Invisible,  as 
far  as  God  could  be  seen  by  our  spiritual  perceptions. 
This,  Jesus  Himself  has  explained  to  have  been  his 
meaning  by  declaring  that  the  words  which  he  spake, 
and  the  works  which  he  performed,  were  not  done  by 
Himself  (that  is,  as  man),  but  "  by  tlu  Father  that  dwelt 
in  Him  "  (John  xiv.  lo).  If  those  words  and  works, 
or  rather  the  principles  from  which  they  sprang,  can 
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be  depicted  to  the  natural  eye,  or  embodied  in  any 
material  form,  then  may  a  fitting  symbol  be  invented 
to  represent  Incarnate  Deity, 

This  disposes  of  the  shallow  observation  made  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  of  all  observations  of  the  like  kind. 

The  most  that  lies  within  the  power  of  Art  is  to 
produce  the  figure  of  a  man,  drawn,  if  you  please, 
after  the  most  perfect  type,  and  then,  by  an  arbitrary 
association  of  ideas,  to  call  this  figure  "  Christ."     But 
it  can  body  forth,  however  life-like,   nothing  above 
what  is  human,  unless  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  human 
to  exhibit  what  is  divine.     Whether  it  be  a  living 
Christ  or  a  dead  Christ  that  is  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented, you    can    make    no    observable    distinction 
between  Him  and  any  other  man  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, except  by  some  artifice  of  Art  (such  as 
the  nimbus  around  His  head),  and  not  in  truth.     The 
crayon  touches  of  fiction  must  be  brought  in  to  give 
even  an  ideal  distinction  to  your  figure.     But   even 
these   will  prove  deficient.      For  let   it  be  a  dying 
Christ  you  wish  to  depict.     Your  pencil  may  portray 
His  sufferings  in  their  visible  effects,  but  it  cannot 
portray  the  invisible  causes  of  them.     It  may  portray 
the  accursed  tree,  but  not  the  curse  of  the  law  there 
borne.     It  may  portray  Christ  bearing  the  cross  to 
Calvary,  but  not  Christ  bearing  the  sins  of  many. 
You  may  depict  the  nails  piercing  His  sacred,  sinless 
flesh,  but  who  can  depict  the  spiritual  anguish  that 
tortured  both  flesh  and  spirit }    You  may  trace  the 
form  of  the  soldier's  spear,  but  not  the  soul-strokes 
of  a  sin-hating  God — the  cup  of  vinegar  put  to  His 
mouth,  but  not  the  cup  of  wrath  which  He  drank  to 
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the  lowest  dregs — the  derision  of  the  Jews,  but  not 
the  desertion  of  the  Almighty.  You  may  picture  the 
blood  issuing  from  His  body,  but  not  ^^the  waters  of 
life  streaming  from  His  Divinity,  pouring  out  oceans 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings.  You  may  paint 
the  crown  of  thorns,  but  not  the  crown  of  glory  He 
purchased.*  Still  less  can  you  portray  the  living 
virtues  of  the  Redeemer,  the  inward  goodness  from 
which  flowed  all  the  virtue  of  His  acts — ^that  divine 
benignity  which  glowed  in  His  bosom — ^the  wonderful 
gentleness  and  compassion,  sustained  by  conscious 
power  and  authority,  which  characterised  His  whole 
demeanour.  All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  the 
like  kind,  can  be  contemplated  aright  only  as  the  sub- 
jects of  a  sanctified  imagination,  or  through  the 
spiritual  perceptions  of  faith  ;  and  to  attempt  to 
embody  them  in  material  symbols,  is  but  to  sub- 
stitute the  dull  eyes  of  stone  for  the  indescribable 
rays  of  intelligence  that  beam  forth  from  the  Spirit 
within,  and  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 

One  great  end,  it  would  appear  from  Scripture,  for 
which  Christ  became  incarnate  and  died,  was  to 
manifest  the  exceeding  great  love  of  God  towards 
mankind — His  mercy  towards  the  guilty — a  thing 
which  could  not  be  learned  from  His  operations  in 
Nature.  But  this  unspeakable  love  is  what  no  pencil 
of  the  painter  can  portray — it  can  be  conceived  of 
only  by  the  mind,  and  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Redeemer's  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  not  from  His  bodily 
form.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching,  then,  or  even  for  the 

*  For  these  observations  T  am  indebted  to  Maclaurin*s  celebrated 
sermon  on  **  Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.*' 
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excitement  of  the  highest  and  purest  form  of  affection, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  animal  tenderness,  such  re- 
ligious aids  as  images  or  pictures  of  Christ  are  ob- 
viously powerless.  Your  carved  or  painted  figure  is 
dead^  and  as  dead,  it  cannot  speak  with  a  living 
power  ;  it  possesses  not  one  single  thing  in  common 
with  Divinity  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  representation  of 
Him  "  in  whom  was  ///<?,*'  it  can  be  no  true  symbol  to 
convey  true  notions  of  the  Godhead,  even  as  it  dwelt 
in  Christ  bodily. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  any  such 
representations  of  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  in  our 
religious  worship  is  another  question.  But  if  it  be, 
and  if  images  and  pictures  of  Christ  were  intended  to 
be  a  medium  for  instructing  us  in  the  Divine  character, 
or  of  exciting  our  devout  affections,  it  is  surely  a 
most  unaccountable  circumstance  that  there  should 
have  been  no  print  of  Him  struck  off — no  true  like- 
ness taken,  and  handed  down,  under  apostolic  au- 
thority, as  an  heirloom  to  the  Church.  We  might 
have  expected,  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  would 
have  been  one  exact  resemblance  sketched,  and  most 
carefully  preserved  by  Divine  ordainment ;  true  copies 
of  which  the  Church  should  have  the  privilege  t)f 
furnishing  to  all  her  worshippers.  But  even  the 
Romish  Church,  with  all  her  audacity  in  idolatry, 
has  never  pretended  to  such  a  possession,  except  her 
pseudo-print  upon  a  pocket-handkerchief !  * 

♦  Respecting  the  Sudarium  shown  by  the  Romanists,  of  which  it  may 
be  remarked  there  are  six  rival  ones,  the  learned  Romish  doctors  solve 
the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  handkerchief  applied  to  our  Lord's  face 
consisted  of  several  folds,  consequently  the  impression  of  the  countenance 
went  through  them  all,  and  they  are  all  genuine  I 
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When  a  certain  woman  who  had  a  disease  said 
within  herself  "  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  His 
garment  I  shall  be  whole;**  and  when  she  had  so 
touched  Him,  was  healed  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  heal- 
ing virtue  was  not  in  the  garment,  but  in  Him  who 
was  the  object  of  her  faith ;  for  Christ  turned  and 
said,  "  Who  touched  me  f  Some  one  hath  touched  me  ; 
for  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me**  (Luke  viii. 
46).  It  was  not  the  touching  of  His  garment,  but  her 
faith  in  Him,  that  healed :  for  when  the  same  gai^ 
ment  was  touched  by  the  soldiers  at  His  crucifixion, 
no  virtue  came  out  of  it  to  benefit  them :  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  efficacy  in  material  objects, 
as  connected  with,  and  much  less  apart  from,  the 
living  Christ,  as  touched  by  Faith. 

It  is  a  fact  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  that  God  has  withdrawn 
Christ  altogether  from  our  view.  Surely  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  this  ;  surely  this  must  have  some 
end  ?  That  He  was  henceforth  to  be  known  and 
worshipped  after  another  manner,  seems  intimated  by 
those  mysterious  words  addressed  by  the  risen  Lord 
to  Mary,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  ascended  to  my 
Father  r'  (John  xx.  10) ;  then,  you  shall  more  truly 
touch  me  hy  faith,  as  your  Saviour  and  your  God.  If 
we  inquire  from  Scripture  for  what  end  He  is  taken 
out  of  our  sight,  we  learn  that  it  was  for  the  very 
purpose  of  obliging  us  to  believe  on  Him  without 
beholding  Him  with  the  bodily  eye.  It  is  an  in- 
fringement, indeed,  upon  the  great  law  of  faith  to 
presume  to  depict  Him  now  to  the  sight.  "  All  the 
appearances  of  the  forty   days,**  says  Stier,  "were 
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mere  preparations  for  the  believing  without  seeing." 
Thomas  believed  because  he  had  seen :  more  blessed 
is  he  who  has  believed  without  seeing. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  in  many  respects  of 
being  able  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  object,  or  even 
upon  a  picture  of  the  object  of  our  affections,  or  of 
any  person  upon  whom  we  are  depending  for  benefits, 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that,  in  our  religious 
regards,  it  is  far  better  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
fasten  our  gaze  on  the  object  whom  we  desire  to  love 
and  adore. 

Sublime  greatness,  by  an  inevitable  law  of  human 
feeling,  becomes  invested  with  the  attribute  of  little- 
ness, and  its  impression  on  the  mind  is  consequently 
diminished,  the  instant  it  is  presented  to  us  under  a 
definite,  precisely  outlined,  personal  form  If  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  then,  be  presented  to  us  con- 
tinually under  the  aspect  of  a  mere  pictured  man, 
it  necessarily  restricts,  limits,  and  narrows  our  con- 
ception of  Him.  Our  view  is  hereby  drawn  and 
confined  down  to  a  precise  image  of  human  person- 
ality :  an  individual  graphical  form,  sending  forth  no 
rays  of  Divinity,  is  placed  before  us  ;  and  to  that  form 
our  contemplations  are,  by  the  direct  and  obstinate 
power  of  the  senses,  restricted.  Thus  our  ideas  of 
Him  become  all  limited,  confined,  obscured.  It  is  the 
mere  human  figure  of  the  Being  we  behold,  with  all 
its  accidents  of  mortal  condition,  that  fastens  most 
strongly  on  our  minds,  and  it  becomes  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  thoughts  to  clothe  that  Being  with  any 
of  the  glory  of  a  superhuman  majesty.     There  is  no 

scope  left  for  the  elevating  actings  of  the  imagina- 
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tion  ;  it  cannot  expand  itself  into  splendid  ideal  con- 
ception, as  it  can  upon  a  Being  who  is  contemplated 
as  glorious  only  through  His  recorded  wonderful  works 
and  excellencies.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
positive  loss,  in  the  use  of  a  sensible  image  to  bring 
Christ  before  us,  of  all  those  diviner  elements  of  His 
Being  which  excite  the  sublimest  kind  of  affection. 

There  was  a  constant  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles  to  view  their  Lord  through  the  humiliating 
accidents  of  His  humanity,  and  to  lose  sight  of  His 
divine  but  hidden  glory.  To  keep  this  in  check 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  why  He  wrought 
some  of  His  most  god-like  miracles — such  as  quelling 
the  tempest  on  the  sea.  And  to  correct  this  tendency 
so  as  to  prevent  their  entertaining  low  ideas  of  Him, 
was  probably  the  proximate  design  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion— a  scene  which  no  human  pencil,  though  dipped 
in  the  colours  of  heaven,  can  adequately  portray. 

Great,  then,  as  we  may  weakly  imagine  would  be  the 
advantages  of  being  able  to  fix  the  sight  upon  some 
visible  image  of  the  Object  whom  we  adore,  there  are 
manifestly  greater  in  leaving  the  conceptions  free ; 
for  the  mind  can  then  array  the  Lord  Christ  in  every 
glory  which  speculation,  imagination,  adoring  reve- 
rence, can  combine,  in  an  ideal  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  exalted  Mediator. 

And  this  mode  of  conceiving  of  Him,  we  may 
remark,  was  clearly  intended,  because  all  the  Scripture 
descriptions  of  Him  in  His  exaltation,  (we  might  spe- 
cify in  particular  the  visions  of  St.  John),  are  of  the 
most  transcendent   and  unearthly  kind. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we   cannot 
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give  as  intense  and  glowing  an  affection  and  admira- 
tion to  an  unseen  but  adored  object,  as  to  a  seen.  We 
know  by  experience  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
contemplate  beings  whom  our  eyes  never  have  fastened 
upon,  even  in  picture,  with  the  most  lively  interest  and 
the  highest  mental  complacency.  Who  needs  the 
picture,  or  the  statue,  of  a  Howard  to  convey  to  his 
mind  a  vivid  conception  of  the  principles  and  acts  of 
that  noble  self-sacrificing  philanthropist?  or  of  a 
Wilberforce,  to  give  him  an  enlarged  idea  of  the 
mental  magnitude  of  that  eloquent  advocate  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  ?  The  exalted  Saviour  is  to 
be  the  object  of  love:  and  love  does  not  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  its  object.  It  is  absence  that 
quickens  love  and  elevates  affection.  As  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  one  of  our  poets,  "  Absence  is  the 

invisible  and  incorporeal  mother  of  ideal  beauty** 
(Landor). 

If  it  had  been  the  Divine  intention  that  Christ  should 
be  worshipped  as  a  visible  object,  or  through  the  form 
and  figure  of  a  man  set  before  our  eyes  ;  or  had  this 
mode  of  drawing  near  to  Him  been  consistent  with  the 
spirituality,  the  purity,  and  the  earnestness  of  Christian 
worship,  then,  what  we  might  reasonably  have  antici- 
pated would  be,  not  that  He  should  have  been  with- 
drawn from  our  sight,  but  rather  that  He  would  have 
been  elevated  in  visible  glory  in  the  heavens,  where  all 
His  true  worshippers,  being  gifted  with  the  special 
kind  of  vision  which  was  bestowed  on  Elisha's  servant, 
might  behold  Him,  and  pay  to  Him  the  adorations  of 
their  admiring  homage.  But  no  such  economy,  nor 
anything  approaching  to  it,  is  that  established  under 

O  2 
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the  New  Testament :  on  the  contrary,  "  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ  Jesus  lu  isa  new  creature  ;  "  "  and  though 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  fleshy  yet  now  hence- 
forth know  we  Him  (/>.,  after  this  manner)  no  more  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  16). 

The  great  lesson  which  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended we  should  be  taught  by  this  economy  is,  that 
God  requires  us  to  walk  on  in  the  dark  towards  the 
heavenly  Canaan  as  He  did  Abraham,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  brave,  unquestioning,  trustful  faith,  with  no  one 
to  go  before  us,  and  no  light  to  guide  us,  but  His 
directing  voice — taking  Him  simply  at  His  word, 
seeing,  as  faith  will  enable  us  to  see,  "  Him  who  is 
invisible"  and  following,  where  He  leads  the  way, 
with  unfaltering  step. 

It  is  a  point  which  we  must  by  no  means  fail  to 
notice,  in  our  endeavours  to  judge  of  the  lawfulness 
and  suitability  of  visible  symbols  to  body  forth  our 
unseen  Saviour,  that  while  it  is  only  His  human  nature 
that  can  be  represented  in  picture,  it  is  not  in  His  human 
nature,  but  in  His  divine,  that  He  is  to  be  the  object 
of  our  worship.  His  human  nature  is  the  medium 
only  of  mediation.  He  took  that  for  the  purpose  of 
suffering  death,  of  entering  into  the  presence  of  God 
as  our  High  Priest,  and  of  finally  judging  us  as  man. 
By  worshipping  Him  representatively  under  the  acci- 
dents of  His  bodily  form,  we  do,  in  fact,  worship  that 
part  of  Him  which  was  created,  rather  than  that 
which  was  divine.  Moreover,  he  has  now  a  ^^  glorified  ** 
body,  which  cannot  possibly  be  portrayed,  for  that  is 
what  no  eye  hath  seen.  This  glorified  body  is,  too,  a 
"  spiritual "  body ;  and,  as  being  spiritual,  it  is  con- 
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tradictory  to  its  very  nature  to  represent  it  as  material. 
It  is  by  its  changed  character  invisible,*  invested  with 
inconceivablesplendours, exalted  far  above  all  heavens, 
and  by  its  conjunction  with  Deity  fills  all  things. 
What  an  indignity,  then,  and  a  degradation,  is  done 
to  Him,  to  represent  Him  still,  when  we  would 
worship  Him,  as  He  appeared  in  the  flesh  upon 
earth.  How  obvious  is  it  that  the  effect  of  this  must 
be  to  lower  and  degrade  Hiniy  rather  than  to  elevate 
and  improve //J.  It  just  reverses,  indeed,  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  Divine  intention  ;  for  instead  of 
making  His  humanity  the  means  of  exalting  us  to 
Divinity,  it  brings  down,  and  keeps  down^  Divinity  to 
the  level  of  our  poor  debased  Humanity. 

Conclusive  beyond  all  question  as  these  arguments 
seem  to  be  against  the  use  of  pictures  and  images  of 
the  person  of  Christ  in  Divine  worship,  the  same,  it 
may  be  thought,  do  not  He  against  the  agniis  Dei  as  a 
symbol  of  Him  f — because  Christ  is  spoken  of  by  St. 
John  as  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  lamb  slain,  even 
in  heaven.  In  representing  Him,  however,  in  this  form 
by  a  material  image,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  are 
stereotyping  as  literal  that  which  was  obviously 
intended  to  be  understood  figuratively.  The  term, 
**  tJie  Lambl'  is  a  well  known  appellation  for  the 
Messiah ;  and  when  John  the  Baptist  pointed  Him 

•  The  reader  would  do  well  to  refer  to  i  Tim.  i.  1 7,  and  i  Tim.  vi. 
14,  15,  16,  in  connection  with  these  statements  of  ours. 

t  The  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  692,  positively  prohibited 
the  use  of  this  sjrmbol,  and  commanded  to  be  substituted  for  it  the 
human  figure  of  our  Saviour.  The  object  of  this  was  to  put  history 
in  the  place  of  Symbolism. 
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out  to  His  disciples  under  the  words,  *^  Behold  tlu 
Lamb  of  God,''  we  cannot  imagine  their  ideas  were  so 
gross  that  they  looked  to  see  the  literal  form  of  a 
lamb.  When  the  term  only  is  used,  the  mind  im- 
mediately transfers  the  idea  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  but  when  the 
actual  form  of  a  lamb  is  put  before  our  eyes,  as  an 
object  for  sensible  observation,  it  is  the  creature 
rather  than  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  mind  fastens, 
and  the  figurative  semblance  becomes  perpetuated 
rather  than  the  thing  signified.  If  this  emblem  of 
Christ  cannot  be  justified,  when  put  before  us  in  a 
substantive  material  form,  still  less  can  such  obscure 
ones  as  the  pelican  and  the  fish. 

The  only  plausible  reason  we  can  conceive  of  that 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  fantastic  figure  of  a 
lamb  carrying  a  cross  (the  common  mode  of  sculptur- 
ing this  emblem),  would  be,  that  it  was  only  a  symbolic 
form  of  setting  forth  a  fact;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  representative  of 
the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  an  aid  in  the  worship 
of  Him,  in  which  view,  like  the  golden  calf,  it  must 
be  an  idol.  But  symbolism,  once  admitted,  does  not 
stay  even  where  it  might  seem  to  have  Scripture 
smction, — it  has  indulged  in  unlimited  phantasies. 
Hence,  even  the  griffin  (O  fiefandinn  !)  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol  to  denote  "the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ ;"  and  how 
can  this  be  defended  } 

For  the  third  Person  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity 
there  is  another  symbol  used,  and  very  common  in 
our  churches,  which  we  shall  be  expected  not  to  pass 
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by  unnoticed.  The  figure  of  a  Dove,  descending  amidst 
painted  rays  of  glory,  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  a  direct  Divine  sanc- 
tion, because  it  was  in  "a  bodily  stiape  like  a  dove'' 
vut^oTiKf  ithi  (Luke  iii.  22),  He  descended  upon  Christ 
at  His  baptism.  But  even  in  regard  to  this,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  have  not  taken  the  liberty  of 
converting  a  mere  visible  sign  to  certify  to  a  fact  into 
a  standing  idol* — in  violation  of  the  letter,  if  not  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  second  commandment.f  For  the 
Scripture  does  not  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
and  lighted  upon  Christ  in  the  actual  bodily  form  of 

•  TTiis  was  expressly  condemned  in  the  Eleven  Articles  issued  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  required  to  be  subscribed  by  all  the  clergy,  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when,  according  to  some,  moderate 
principles  of  Reformation  prevailed. 

t  "  It  is  an  instructive  (act  that  in  none  of  the  monuments  of  the 
early  Christians  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  is  there  to  be  seen  any 
representation  of  the  Godhead,  as  is  now  so  common  in  the  Romish 
churches,  under  the  figures  of  an  old  man,  a  young  man,  and  a  dove. 
The  same  statement  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Crucifixion.  Not  a 
single  attempt  to  portray  it  is  to  be  seen  in  any  of  these  ancient 
monuments.  The  lofty  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians  dwelt  so  much 
upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  that  they  shrank  in  reverence  from  the 
idea  of  coarsely  representing  the  mere  corporeal  pangs  which  weighed 
Him  down  in  the  hour  of  His  mortal  agony.  But  at  length,  under  the 
growing  influence  of  a  carnalizing  faith,  subjects  which  at  first  they 
regarded  with  so  sacred  an  awe  that  they  scarcely  dared  to  comment 
upon  them  in  words,  lost  their  divine  idealism^  and  were  coarsely 
shadowed  forth  by  sensible  objects." — Kip^s  Christmas  Holidays  at 
Ronu, 

This  is  confirmed  also  by  the  confession  of  a  French  writer,  M. 
Didron,  Icon,  de  Diai^  who  says,  p.  204  : — **I1  faut  le  dire  enfin  les 
premiers  Chretiens  jusqu'aux  cinquieme  et  sixi^me  siecles  furent  assez 
mal-disposes  pour  les  images  en  general ;  tous  etaient  iconoclastes, 
ceux-ci  nn  peu  plus,  et  ceux-lk  un  peu  moins." 
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a  dove,  but  only  **  like  a  dove;**  that  is,  like  a  dove  in 
the  manner  of  descending,  first  hovering  over,  and  then 
settling.  These  words  do  not  express  or  define  the 
bodily  shape  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  appeared,  but 
only,  at  the  most,  the  general  outline  of  the  appearance 
which  indicated  His  presence*  It  was  similar,  pro- 
bably, to  the  lambent  flames  or  "tongues  of  fire,"  so 
called,  of  which  we  read  in  Acts  ii.  3.  And  this  very 
difference  in  the  description,  we  may  remark,  is  a  proof 
that  no  exact  resemblance  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  created  objects  was  intended :  the 
Apostles  speak  of  them  only  in  the  way  of  imperfect 
comparison,  being  unable  to  describe  precisely  what 
they  saw.  No  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  visible 
flame  throughout  the  whole  of  the  apostolic  history 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  so  that  the  Apostles  evi- 
dently did  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  symboL  To 
say  the  least,  no  "common  representative  quality"  can 
possibly  be  traced  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and  two 
such  very  different  objects  as  a  dove  and  a  tongue  of 
lire,  to  justify  their  both  being  used  as  symbols  of  Him* 
It  is  generally  assumed,  we  believe,  that  the  dove  is  an 
emblem  of  the  nature  ox  disposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  where  is  there  any  but  a  fancied  Scripture  warrant 
for  viewing  it  even  in  this  light.  If,  however,  it  were  re- 
garded strictly  as  an  emblem  only  thus  far,  there  might 
not  perhaps  be  any  impropriety  in  its  use;  but  it  is 

♦  Whitby,  in  Luke  iii.  22,  correctly  obscr\'cs,  that  if  the  cufun-iK^ 
fflSci  had  related  to  the  bodily  shape,  it  should  have  been  wo-ci 
rrtgiarfffiiSf  as  of  a  di/ve^  not  i?<r€i  ir(^i<rT(pay,  as  a  diK'i.  There  was 
sensible  proof  also  given  of  the  presence  of  God  the  Father  on  this 
occasion,  but  that  was  by  a  voice  only,  and  how  can  that  be  symbolized  ? 
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notoriously  employed,  not  as  an  emblem  merely  of  a 
particular  quality^  but  to  represent  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  this  view  it  manifestly  falls  under 
the  condemnation  levelled  by  the  Apostle  against  the 
practice  of  the  heathen,  of  "changing  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  to  birds*'  &c.  (Rom.  i.  23). 

As  regards  the  doctrine  involved  in  these  symbolic 
figures  of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  there  is  one  observation  which  we  think  ought 
to  have  weight,  which  is  this :  that  in  representing  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  Himself,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
Himself,  in  an  image,  we  are  not  only  representing  two 
out  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Triune 
Jehovah  as  creatures,  but  we  are  virtually  dividing  the 
substance  of  the  Godhead,  because  we  can  form  none 
of  the  Eternal  Father  (none  having  ever  been  given), 
nor  of  the  one  infinite  indivisible  Godhead  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons  and  one  God. 

It  militates,  then,  altogether  against  the  mysterious, 
inscrutable  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  one  God  in 
Trinity,  to  make  images  or  pictorial  representations 
of  any  one  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  or  Subsistences, 
with  the  view  of  bodying  forth  by  a  symbol  any  true 
idea  of  the  Deity;  while  it  nullifies  His  spirituality,  ob- 
scures His  perfections,  and,  by  necessary  consequence, 
as  it  conveys  false  notions  into  our  minds,  it  vitiates 
the  whole  character  of  our  worship  of  Him. 

Even  that  most  purely  abstract  emblem  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  the  triangle  in  a  circle,  so  frequently 
placed  in  the  windows  of  our  churches,  though  inno- 
cent enough,  perhaps,  as  an  emblem,  will  be  found, 
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when  analyzed,  anything  but  clearly  illustrative  of  the 
mysterious  doctrine  which  it  is  used  to  symbolize.  If 
these  things  are  to  enlighten  any  persons,  it  is  of 
course  the  ignorant.  Let  us  put  ourselves,  then,  in  the 
place  of  the  unlearned,  and  ask,  How  can  a  triangle 
in  a  circle  represent  truly  three  Divine  Persons,  each 
of  which  is  God,  and  yet  the  three  but  one  God  ? 
First,  is  it  the  three  angles,  or  the  three  lines,  which 
represent  the  three  Persons  ?  If  the  three  lines,  the 
first  objection  is,  that  they  are  not  coincident,h\it  meet 
at  angles,  and  so  far  run  counter  to  each  ot/ier;  and 

whether  it  be  the  angles,  or  the  lines,  they  are  both 
limited ;  while  they  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have 
anything  "in  common  by  representative  quality  "  (the 
definition  given  of  Symbolism)  with  the  circle,  used 
to  represent  the  one  God.  Here,  then,  we  may  have  a 
mathematical  puzzle;  but  we  have  no  true  emblem  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity,  where  that  which  may  be  aflSrmed 
of  the  circle  may  be  affirmed  of  each  of  the  three 
angles,  or  of  the  three  lines.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
three  lines  arc  only  the  circle  developed  out  of  one  into 
three  other  forms,  as  ready  to  resolve  themselves  into 
the  same  single  form  again,  then  the  doctrine  taught 
by  this  symbol  is  no  other  than  the  Sabellian  heresy  !* 

♦  A  story  is  told  of  the  great  Erasmus,  that  walking  one  day  in  the 
fields,  in  deep  thought  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and 
unable  to  resolve  it,  he  went  up  to  a  poor  peasant,  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
he  might  understand  it  better  than  himself,  and  asked  him  to  explain  it 
as  a  thing  possible  ;  whereupon  the  poor  unlearned  man  cropped  a  piece 
of  trefoil,  and  holding  it  up  before  that  acute  but  perplexed  divine,  he 
said,  **  Behold,  sir,  here  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity."  This  was  an  emblem, 
and  a  fitting  one,  found  in  God's  own  works ;  and  against  the  use  of  the 
trifoliuviy  being  an  example  of  three  in  one,  and  all  of  the  same  nature, 
supplied  from  God's  own  works,  we  sec  no  particular  objection. 
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The  practice  now  becoming  so  common,  of  filling 
the  house  of  God  with  sculptured  figures  and  pictorial 
signs  (many  of  them  of  a  very  nondescript  character), 
tends,  we  cannot  but  think,  to  turn  divinity  into  a  dark 
system  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  it  must 
puzzle  people  far  more  than  the  most  obscure  verbal 
descriptions  to  understand.  Amidst  Maltese  crosses, 
crucifixes,  lambs,  doves,  triangles,  anchors,  pisces,  and 
pelicans,  our  theology,  indeed,  threatens  to  become 
like  algebra,  a  science  of  symbols,  without,  like  algebra, 
bringing  to  the  truth  the  advantage  of  clear  demon- 
stration. As  emblems,  why  should  they  have  more 
influence  in  fictitious  forms  in  the  church  than  in  their 
real  forms  in  Nature,  where  they  may  be  seen  every 
day  ?  and  if  the  emblem,  as  a  form  of  speech,  is  used 
only  in  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  what  is  it  but 
to  debase  it  to  a  lower  effect  than  was  intended,  to 
substitute  a  literal  image  for  a  figurative  one  ?  If 
Symbolism  is  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
walls  of  our  churches  are  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
these  mystic  signs,  we  shall  soon  need  a  new  "  Church 
Dictionary ''  to  take  with  us  in  the  place  of  our  Prayer 
Books.* 

•  Who,  for  instance,  if  he  saw  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  Pison, 
Gihon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  drawn  upon  the  walls  of  a  church, 
would  ever  decipher  that  these  S3rmboIized  **the  sweetness  and  fulness 
of  the  Gospel  ?  "—one  of  the  emblems  in  St.  Mark's,  Venice  (see 
Ruskin's  "Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  114).  Again,  who  would  ever 
discover  for  himself  that  the  octagonal  form  of  the  font  denoted  rege- 
neration ;  or  that  vertical  lines  were  "suggestive  of  activity,  and  denoted 
the  diligence  of  angels  to  stimulate  our  sluggishness  ; "  or  that  horizontal 
lines  suggested  "  the  idea  of  repose,  and  spoke  to  the  Christian  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  here  and  hereafter,  of  rest  in  this  world  and  beyond  the 
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A  divine  warrant  for  the  use  of  a  system  of  symbolic 
representation  into  our  places  of  worship,  is  supposed  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Almighty  sanctioned  the 
use  of  emblematic  figures  in  the  provisionsof  the  Jewish 
tabernacle  and  temple.  From  this  fact  it  is  inferred 
that  there  cannot  be  any  impropriety  in  our  resorting 
to  similar  methods  of  setting  forth  spiritual  truths. 
We  grant  the  fact,  but  demur  to  the  inference.  We 
live  under  a  changed  economy  ;  and  with  a  change  in 
the  economy  comes  a  change  in  the  ordainments  for 
religious  worship.  Why  was  the  whole  Judaical  service 
described  by  the  Apostle  by  the  term  *^flesh^^  but  be- 
cause it  was  outward  ?  and  why  is  the  whole  Christian 
system  termed  ''Spirit,'*  but  because  it  was  to  be  inward 
and  spiritual?  Even  in  the  Shekinah  of  the  sanctuary, 
God  could  manifest  majesty  only.  But  in  the  living 
temple  of  the  human  heart  Hecan  manifest  truth,  purity, 
tenderness,  justice,  mercy,  love,  and  all  those  other 
attributes  of  His  nature  which  are  comprehensible 
by  the  spirit.  If  we  might  revive  the  mode  of 
worship  instituted  under  the  dark  typical  dispensation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  then  might  not  only  the  system 
of  imagine^  forth  imperfectly  revealed  truths  by 
symbols  be  restored,  but  many  other  things  of  the 
most    soul-binding    nature,  and   there   would  be  no 

grave"  ?  These  are  only  specimens  of  this  dark  science,  taken  from  a 
small  work  recently  published,  in  which  a  more  frequent  use  of  Symbolism 
in  our  churches  is  strongly  advocated. 

**  It  would  need  a  volume  '*  (the  confession  made  by  Lord  Lindsay  in 
his  work  on  '*  Christian  Art,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  22)  **io  point  out  each  minute 
particular  ;  and  in  a  thousand  instances  individual  fancy  must  interpret 
what  individual  fancy  first  enigmatized. " 
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advantage  in  our  being  under  "  tJte  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit!'  But,  waiving  this,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
to  be  observed  between  the  nature  and  intention  of 
the  Jewish  symbols,  and  the  use  to  which  others 
would  apply  Symbolism  among  ourselves.  They  were 
not  designed  to  represent  spiritual  existeftces,  or  the 
objects  on  which  the  people  were  to  fix  their  adoring 
r^ards  ;  but  only  the  modes  and  circumstances  of  that 
method  of  receiving  man  which  God  would,  in  due 
time,  introduce ;  figures  they  were  only  of  the  ways 
by  which  the  Almighty  would  be  approached,  not 
ordained  to  be  incentives  to  devotion.  They  all  repre- 
sented something  in  relation  to  Christ,  which  is  now 
fulfilled,  and  which  it  would  be  an  indirect  denial  of 
Him  to  observe.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
(though  this  fact  is  frequently  blinked)  that  the  most 
significant  of  the  symbols  in  the  temple — the  golden 
censer,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  cherubims  of 
glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat — were  not  seen 
by  the  people,  for  they  were  veiled  off  from  their  view. 
It  is  true  this  was  itself  a  figure  ;  but,  at  the  best, 
these  things  were  but  " weak  and  beggarly  elements*^ 
as  the  Apostle  calls  them  ;  things  fitted  only  for  the 
age  of  human  childhood — stilts  and  crutches  for  limp- 
ing minds — leading-strings  for  babes  till  they  could 
walk  alone ;  and  to  return  to  them  would  only  be  to 
return  to  second  childhood  after  passing  that  age. 
They  were  never  intended  to  be  perpetuated,  but  were 
imposed  only  ** until  tlie  time  of  reformation^^  (Heb. 
ix.  10).  As  signs,  they  were  needed  then  to  help 
men's  conceptions,  because  the  spiritual  verities  to 
which  they  related  were  not  revealed.     But  the  things 
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typified  by  them  have  now  appeared  in  their  truth ; 
we  know  them  as  the  alphabet  of  our  theology,  and 
have  no  need  of  any  shadows  to  convince  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  sun,  or  to  make  clear  to  us  that  there 
are  such  things  as  trees,  and  mountains,  and  roadways 
in  our  world.  "  The  law  was  given  by  JVf  oses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."- 

We  hear  much  in  the  present  day  in  favour  of  sym- 
bols in  our  churches  as  "  aids  to  devotion  ; "  but  the 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  in  the  New  Testament  we 
read  of  no  aids  to  devotion  but  this  one — "  The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities^  making  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  "  (Rom.  viii.  26). 

The  strongest  defence  of  all  that  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  a  Christianized  system  of  Symbolism,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  fact  that  Christ  has  Himself  ordained 
the  two  Sacraments  as  outward  and  visible  signs  or 
symbols.  **  He  has  Himself  ordained  these;"  but  He 
has  ordained  no  others :  that  were  reason  sufficient, 
we  might  suppose,  for  using  these,  and  these  alone, 
for  keeping  Him  and  His  doctrine  in  our  remem- 
brance. In  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  no  other  figures 
were  allowed  to  be  made,  save  such  as  God  had  shown 
Moses  "  the  pattern  of  in  t/ie  mounts  But,  in  order 
not  to  be  led  to  mistake  the  bearing  of  these  ordinances 
upon  the  question  before  us,  let  us  not  omit  to  ask 
ourselves  what  the  Sacraments  are  signs  or  symbols 
of }  They  are  not  signs,  properly  speaking,  of  heavenly 
snbsistcftces,  but  only  memorials  of  certain  facts,  and 
emblems  of  certain  spiritual  influences.  Water,  to  wit, 
in  Baptism  represents  a  thing  do7tc,  not  a  thing  existing. 
The  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper — the  bread 
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being  broken,  and  the  wine  poured  out — are  ordained 
to  bring  to  mind  a  solemn  religious  fact ;  and  in  a 
secondary  sense  only  do  they  represent  the  spiritual 
effects  upon  the  soul  of  faith  in  that  fact.  In  neither 
of  the  two  Sacraments  is  there  any  personal  similitude 
set  before  the  eye — they  suggest  ideas  only,  not  images 
— the  bread  is  no  figure  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
wine  is  no  emblem  of  His  real  nature.  These  two 
considerations,  then,  that  they  are  directly  ordained 
of  Christ,  and  that  they  are  symbolic  only  of  certain 
spiritual  benefits  which  we  derive  from  Him — and 
not  of  objects  of  worship — separate  them  at  once 
from  all  other  symbols  which  are  of  man's  invention, 
of  the  best  of  which  we  may  truly  say,  that  they  have 
little  meaning  and  no  grace. 

If  men  will  introduce  other  symbols,  and  ascribe 
a  spiritual  efficacy  to  them,  we  see  not  how  they  are 
to  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  setting  up  other 
Sacranunts  than  those  which  Christ  instituted. 

Figurative  teaching,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded, 
abounds  everywhere  in  Scripture  ;  and  because  figures 
of  speech  are  freely  made  use  of  by  Prophets  and 
Apostles  to  image  forth  to  the  mind  the  invisible 
spiritual  things  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  some 
have  hence  concluded  that  it  is  equally  allowable 
and  safe  to  set  them  forth  by  pictorial  and  sculptured 
forms.  But,  in  thus  arguing,  they  overlook  the  very 
different  law  that  comes  into  play  when  a  thing 
addresses  itself  direct  to  the  mind,  and  when  its  proxi- 
mate impression  is  on  the  bodily  senses.  Figures  of 
speech  make  their  presentation  of  truth  immediately 
to  the  intelligence  within,  and  it  is  the  truth  intended 
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that  is  seen  in  this  intellectual  view  rather  than  the 
ideal  image*  But  material  and  pictorial  forms 
impress  the  visible  image  more  immediately  on  the 
sensorium,  which,  from  its  plastic  susceptibilities, 
receives  and  retains  that  as  its  abiding  efiigiem. 
Hence,  by  this  method,  ^^  figure  of  the  thing  rather 
than  the  thing  itself,  becomes  pedestaled  in  the  brain. 
But,  in  the  mind  itself,  there  is  a  power  which  is 
brought  into  instantaneous  action  in  r^ard  to  all  that 
is  immediately  addressed  to  it,  whereby  it  at  once 
frees  itself  from  the  grossness  of  a  verbal  image ; 
which  action  of  the  mind  is  intercepted  by  a  visible 
image,  to  the  beholding  of  which  it  becomes  tied 
down  by  the  controlling  power  of  the  senses  ;  so  that, 
instead  of  its  being  a  help,  the  visible  image  obviously 
becomes  a  hindrance  to  the  pure  mental  contempla- 
tion of  any  object  whose  nature  is  purely  spiritual. 
In  a  word,  the  difference  between  the  two  processes 
is  just  this  :  in  the  one  case,  it  is  the  image  going  in 
to  present  the  truth  to  the  mind  ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
the  mind  coming  out  to  lodge  in  the  image.     And 


♦  In  Professor  Dr.  MrCosh's  **  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
Philosophy,*'  we  find  this  just  remark  : — **  Mr.  Mill  says  that,  *  in  uncul- 
tured minds  a  visual  image  serves  instead  of  wonis.'  The  more  correct 
expression  would  be  that  in  cultured  minds  the  word  oden  comes  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  image  and  to  supersetle  it"  (p.  279).  Then, 
further  on  (p.  280),  he  asks,  "  What  phantasm  could  stand  for  such 
complex  notions  as  civilization,  liberty,  politics,  art,  science  ?  In  striving; 
to  compass  such  notions,  we  naturally  resort  to  artificial  symbols,  par- 
ticularly bnguage.  If  there  be  a  word  suitable  to  express  the  thought, 
it  will  employ  it ;  if  there  be  not,  it  will  labour  to  insert  one.  But  so 
far  from  the  images  ser\-ing  instead  of  words,  the  words  serve  our 
purpose  as  being  images. 
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yet,  spite  of  this  undeniable  difference  to  the  eye  of 
Reason,  such  is  the  propensity  of  man's  nature  to 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  by  the  use  of  visible 
images,  that  the  poet  truly  describes  him  when  he 
says — 

"  The  inconsequent  creature  man 
Conceives  the  circle,  and  then  walks  the  square.*' 

Whatever  tropical  illustrations,  taken  from  the 
works  of  Nature,  were  allowed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
be  employed  by  the  Prophets  to  illustrate  the  invisible 
realities  which  appertain  to  Godhead,  and  are  the  ele- 
mental subjects  of  religion,  the  interdict  as  to  man's 
forming  any  material  verisimilitude  of  them,  as  helps 
to  his  worship,  is  as  permanent  as  originally  it  was 
awful. 

If  from  figures  of  words  we  might  proceed  to  make 
figures  of  things — that  is,  if  the  existence  of  the  one 
in  Scripture  furnished  just  ground  for  us  to  embody 
in  material  form,  or  to  paint  on  canvas,  the  exact 
counterpart  as  the  representatives  of  those  spiritual 
objects,  this  would  justify  the  most  horrible  repre- 
sentations of  the  First  Person  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity  (such  as  were  exhibited  by  way  of  caricature 
in  the  shop  windows  of  the  late  infidel,  Mr.  Carlisle), 
drawn  from  the  verbal  symbols  used,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets,  to  describe  His  Being  and  power. 
But  nothing  could  be  further,  we  may  be  certain,  from 
the  intention  of  the  divine  writers  than  hereby  to 
anthropomorphize  the  Deity,  or  to  supply  painters  with 
objects  for  their  presumptuous  etchings.  Figures  of 
speech  are  resorted  to  only  as  necessary  helps  to  our 
understandings ;  and  those  used  by  the  Prophets  in 
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relation  to  the  Deity  are  of  the  grandest  and  boldest 
kind,  to  magnify  our  conceptions,  to  elevate  our 
minds,  and  to  enable  us,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enter- 
tain worthy  ideas  of  the  majestic  greatness  of  the 
Most  High.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed 
that  you  see  no  similitude  in  any  of  these  descriptions ; 
you  have  only  a  grand  idea  cartooned  before  you,  by 
which  you  are  made  to  see^  and  yet  you  see  not^  a 
Being  of  dimensions  so  vast,  and  of  stature  so  lofty, 
that  you  cannot  compass  even  the  conception  of  His 
magnificence.  For  example,  take  the  following  from 
the  Prophet  Isaiah :  "  Thus  saiih  the  Lord^  The  heaven 
is  my  throne^  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is 
tlie  house  that  ye  build  unto  met  and  where  is  t/ie place 
of  my  rest  ?  For  all  those  thitigs  tiath  mine  liand  made^ 
and  all  those  things  liave  been  "  (Jiai>e  /tad  a  beginning), 
**saith  t/ieLord'*  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  i,  2).  And  what  a  decisive 
rebuke  is  that  launched  by  the  Apostle  Paul  against 
all  attempted  representations  of  the  Godhead,  or  any 
of  those  things  that  pertain  peculiarly  to  the  God- 
head :  **  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things 
titerein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  Jieaven  and  earthy 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  7nade  with  /lands'^  w/ierefore 
"  we  ought  not  to  think  that  tlie  Godhead  is  like  unto 
gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  maris  device  " 
(Acts  xvii.  24,  29). 

The  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  us  is,  that 
nothing  visible,  however  vast  and  symmetrical  and 
beautiful  its  figure,  or  rich  and  costly  and  skilfully- 
carved  its  material,  can  convey,  even  though  it  should 
be  irradiated,  like  a  summer  cloud,  with  the  purest 
light,  any  other  than  di  false  idea  of  the  Divine  nature. 
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To  prove  this  from  a  human  example:  suppose, 
in  order  to  convey  to  our  minds  a  bright  ideal  of 
human  nature,  conceived  of  in  its  utmost  perfection 
of  vigour  and  gracefulness  of  form,  a  sculptor  placed 
us  before  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  said,  "  Behold, 
there  is  Man  ! "  would  this  be  true  ?  Would  it  not  be 
less  than  half  the  truth,  and  virtually  a  hollow  false- 
hood ?  Where  is  man's  mind — that  mind  which, 
though  constituting  the  essential  distinction  of  man, 
enters  not  at  all  into  the  material  of  the  sculptor  ? 
Would  it  not  be  requisite,  to  form  a  true  ideal 
conception  of  Man,  that  we  should  bethink  ourselves 
of  an  intellect  and  a  moral  intelligence,  which,  however 
it  might  embody  itself  in  so  beautiful  a  form  when 
animate,  could  never  be  fused  into  an  immaterial 
image,  to  make  it  true  to  what  it  is  taken  to  represent? 
And  if  this  be  so  in  regard  to  our  nature,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  regard  to  Him  who  is  a  pure 
Spirit 

As  all  the  attributes  that  pertain  to  Deity — such  as 
grace,  truth,  righteousness,  love,  mercy,  holiness, 
wisdom,  power,  faithfulness  (and  these  are  the  elements 
with  which  Devotion  should  be  conversant),  are 
congenera  with  God's  own  nature,  they  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  material  or  sensible  forms,  so  as 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  eye,  but  must  be  conceived 
of,  if  conceived  of  at  all,  according  to  their  own  mode 
of  being — that  is,  as  principles  of  moral  action,  and, 
as  such,  objects  that  can  be  contemplated  only  imme- 
diately by  the  mind.  If  embodied  in  any  representative 
forms,  those  forms  have  "  no  quality  in  common  with 
them,"  and  can  be  but  gross  fictions  of  the  Fancy. 

p  2 
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In  a  word,  they  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  what  the 
Scripture  designates  as  eidwXa,  idols — ^things  seen — all 
kinds  and  forms  of  which,  we  need  not  observe,  are, 
by  that  Supreme  Authority  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  utterly  condemned. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  Symbolism,  as  applied  to 
things  purely  abstract  or  spiritual,  proceeds  on  an 
essentially  false  principle;  and  if  it  be  wroi^  in 
principle,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
moral  consequence,  that  it  must  be  pernicious  in 
practice. 
To  inquire  whether  it  is  so,  shall  be  our  next  object. 
There  are  two  points  of  view,  under  this  head,  in 
which  we  have  to  look  at  Symbolism  :  first,  as  an  aid 
in  teaching  truth ;  and  second,  as  to  its  influence  in 
exciting  pious  emotions.  Is  it  effective  for  either  of 
these  purposes  ? 

First,  as  an  aid  in  teaching  truth,  we  may  remark 
that    symbols    have    no   place,    properly    speaking, 
where   the  truth   intended   to  be  taught  is  already 
known.     Their  proper  office  is  to  shadow  out  things 
unknown.     In  that  specifically  symbolic  book,  for  in- 
stance, the  book  of  Revelation,  most  of  the  symbols 
used    (and    these  are  only  verbal    symbols)    relate 
to    the  celestial   state,  and  to  things    as  yet  unre- 
vealed,  which  could  be  shadowed  forth  only  by  the 
aid  of  figures.    Mysteries  are  the    true  subjects  for 
Symbolism,  because  Symbolism  leaves  them  mysteries 
still ;  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  till  realized  in  their 
antitype,  when  the  shadow  merges  into  the  reality. 
They  serve  only  to  convey  to  our  minds  a  kind  of 
indistinct  line  out  of  some  great  approaching  Object, 
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without  giving  to  us  any  definite  idea  of  that  Object. 
It  is  not,  then,  the  truthy  strictly  speaking,  they  teach  ; 
but  rather  they  hide  the  truth,  presenting  it  before  us 
at  most  only  in  shadowy  being,  and  if  rested  in,  as 
viewed  literally,  such  symbols  hold  the  mind  hood- 
winked, under  the  pleasing  sophistry  of  the  senses,  in 
bondage  to  materialistic  forms. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  advocates  for  high  ritual  is, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Church  on  earth  should  be 
conformed  to  the  worship  represented  as  carried  on  in 
heaven,  in  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  St.  John  in 
his  Revelation.    An  admirable  answer  to  this  is  sup- 
plied us  by  that  truly  sainted  man,  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  in  the  following  passage : — **  First,  then,  what  is  the 
shining  of  the  true  Church.     Doth  not  a  church  then 
shine  when  church  service  is  raised  from  a  decent  and 
primitive  simplicity,  and  is  decorated  with  pompous 
ceremonies,  with  rich  furniture  and  gaudy  externals.' 
Is  not  the  church  then  beautiful?    Yes,  indeed.    But 
all  the  question  is,  whether  this  be  the  proper,  genuine 
beauty  or  not ;  whether  this  be  not  strange  fire,  as  the 
fire  that  Aaron's  sons  used,  which  became  vain,  and 
was  taken  as  strange  fire }  Methinks  it  cannot  be  better 
decided  than  to  refer  it  to  St  John,  in  his  book  of  Reve- 
lation.    We  find  there  the  description  of  two  several 
women,  the  one   riding  in  state,  arrayed  in  purple, 
decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls  (c.  17) ; 
the  other  (c.  12)  in  rich  attire  too,  but  of  another  kind, 
clothed  with  the  sun  and  a  crown  of  stars  upon  her  head. 
The  other  decoration  was  all  earthly ;  this  woman's  is 
all  celestial.     What  need  has  she  to  borrow  light  and 
beauty  from  precious  stones,  who  is  clothed  with  the 
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sun  and  crowned  with  stars  ?  She  wears  no  sublunary 
ornaments,  but,  which  is  more  noble,  she  treads  upon 
them — the  moon  under  her  feet  Now,  if  you  know 
(which  you  do  all,  without  doubt)  which  of  these  two 
is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  you  can  easily  resolve  the 
question.  The  truth  is»  these  thir^  seem  to  deck 
religion,  but  they  undo  it.  Observe  where  they  are 
most  used,  and  we  shall  find  little  or  no  substance  of 
devotion  among  them,  as  we  see  in  that  apostate 
Church  of  Rome.  This  painting  is  dishonourable  for 
Christ's  spouse ;  and  besides,  it  spoils  her  natural  com- 
plexion. The  superstitious  use  of  torches  and  l^hts 
in  the  church  by  day  is  a  kind  of  shining^  but  surely 
not  that  which  is  commended  here.  No,  it  is  an  affront 
done  both  to  the  sun  in  the  heaven,  and  to  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  in  the  Church." 

To  return  to  a  system  of  dark  symbolic  teaching, 
in  regard  to  those  spiritual  verities  of  the  Giospel 
which  now  stand  revealed  in  mid-day  light,  is  about 
as  foolish  as  if  we  were  to  return  to  read  our  alphabet 
after  the  method  by  which  children  are  usually  taught 
it  at  first,  namely,  by  being  made  to  understand  that 
A  means  A  by  the  figure  of  an  apple,  and  B  means 
B  by  the  figure  of  a  butterfly.  When  we  have  once 
learned  to  read  written  sentences  composed  of  words 
and  expressive  of  facts  and  thoughts,  we  abandon 
altogether  the  study  of  the  alphabet 

Symbols,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  revealed  truths 
of  Christianity,  obviously  can  teach  us  only  what  we 
knew  before ;  and  in  respect  to  this,  they  teach  us 
falsely  and  deceptively ;  for  they  present  that  before 
us  as  material  and  having  a  substantive  form,  which 
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in  its  very  nature  is  spiritual  *  and  without  form. 
They  thus  convey  wrong  ideas  altogether  into  our 
minds.  Against  the  use  of  any  material  representa- 
tions of  spiritual  things  for  the  purpose  of  teaching, 
Bishop  Ridley,  the  martyr,  has  this  very  strong  argu- 
ment : — "  Images  in  the  church  either  serve  to  edify, 
or  to  destroy.  If  they  edify,  then  is  there  a  kind  of 
edification  which  the  Scriptures  neither  teach  nor 
command,  but  always  disallow.  If  they  destroy,  they 
are  not  to  be  used  ;  for  in  the  Church  of  God,  all 
things  ought  to  be  done  to  edify  "  (Parker  Society's 
edition  of  his  works,  p.  86). 

There  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  some 
very  strong  express  condemnations  of  the  practice  of 
resorting  to  material  symbols  to  teach.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is,  that  in  Habakkuk  ii.  19,  ''  Woe 
unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake  ;  to  the  dumb 
stone,  Arise,  it  shall  UacIC*  What  it  is  a  teacher  of, 
in  his  opinion,  he  states  in  the  preceding  verse  :  it  is 
"  a  teacher  of  lies''  Even  the  uninspired  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  could  tell  us,  that  "  the  painting  of 
i/te  picture  and  carved  image  with  divers  colours 
enticeth  the  ignorant^  and  is  the  beginning  of  whore- 
domJ*  The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  still  less  compli- 
mentary to  those  who,  in  this  way,  display  their  taste 

*  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  over  a  richly  sculptured  door  • 
way  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  where  a  pure  spirit^  escaping  out  of 
purgatory,  is  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  human  body  in  stone! 
The  ancient  symbol  for  the  human  soul  was  a  butterfly ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  have  been  much  more  artistic  to  have  represented  a 
butterfly  as  coming  up,  amid  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke,  out  of  a  deep 
pit,  leaving  the  intelligent  observer  to  decipher  from  this  the  thing 
intended. 
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in  the  Fine  Arts  :  "  Every  man  is  brutish  in  his  knew- 
ledge :  every  founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven 
image :  for  his  molten  image  is  falsehood^  and  there  is 
no  breath  in  them.  They  are  vanity  and  the  work  of 
errors''  (Jer.  x.  14,  15). 

A  question  may  here  be  raised  as  to  whether  the 
practice,  which  has  been  adopted  even  by  our  Pro- 
testant forefathers,  of  teaching  Scripture  history  to 
their  children  by  figured  tiles  and  pictures,  is  dai^erous 
and  ought  to  be  discarded.  And  this  question  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  the  system  of  conveyii^  in- 
telligence by  pictures,  or  illustrated  papers,  has  had 
a  remarkable  revival  within  the  last  few  years.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eye  may  be  a  very  great 
assistance  to  the  ear,  and  that  through  the  one  infor- 
mation may  be  conveyed  both  more  quickly,  and 
more  impressively,  than  through  the  other,  according 
to  the  oft  quoted  lines  of  Horace — 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Quam  quae  sunt  occulis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator." 

But  then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  things, 
concerning  which  information  is  given  by  this  method, 
are  all  supposed  to  be  known,  or  such  as  possess  the 
property  of  visibility  in  their  own  nature,  and  not 
things  purely  spiritual  or  invisible.  In  regard  to  the 
more  abstract  truths  of  Religion,  picture-teaching, 
having  no  substantial  basis,  can  find  no  place. 

The  point  at  which,  it  appears  to  us,  we  ought  to 
stop  is  with  the  historic,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
**  dramatic  "  in  Scripture,  and  not  to  extend  symbolic 
representation  at  all  to  the  Divine  Personae  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  or  that  which  is  in  its  nature  essentially 
spiritual.  Used  only  as  means  of  keeping  up  the 
memory  of  certain  actions  or  events  in  the  life  of  our 
divine  Lord,  pictorial  and  sculptural  representations 
may  have  their  safe  use.  But  even  for  this  purpose, 
the  kind  of  prints,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  which 
ought  to  be  chosen,  as  being  the  least  likely  to 
corrupt  the  taste  of  the  young,  are  plain  sketches  of 
Scripture  scenes,  mere  graphical  outlines  of  the 
principal  figures,  distinguished  by  their  being  named, 
and  their  several  actions  significantly  marked.  For 
even  in  this  use  of  such  representations  there  may  be 
much  mischief,  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  are  presented  to  the  eye  as  distinguished 
only  by  nobleness  of  feature,  and  splendour  of  dress  ; 
which  must  leave  a  false  idea,  and  vitiate  men's 
notions  of  what  constitutes  true  distinction.  But, 
when  truthful  in  form,  and  sober  in  colouring,  they 
may  be  helpful,  while  they  are  harmless,  in  the  in- 
struction of  little  children,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to 
convey  conceptions  of  things  into  their  minds,  even 
before  they  can  read  verbal  descriptions  of  them,  and 
to  imprint  them  vividly  in  life-long  remembrance 
there.  We  can  easily  believe,  too,  that  in  an  age  of 
ignorance,  like  that  of  the  mediaeval  period,  when 
Symbolism  was  most  resorted  to,  its  objective  images 
were  instructive  even  to  the  "children  of  larger 
growth."  But  in  an  age  like  this,  when  almost  every 
person  can  read,  and  treasure  up  in  the  preservative 
cells  of  memory  an  exact  knowledge  of  truths  the 
most  abstract  that  can  be  expressed  in  words,  they 
can  scarcely  be  needed.     Verbal  comparisons,  also, 


intliicncc     of     sx'inbols     in 
emotions?     Are  they  an  aid, 
actings  of  genuine  piety  ? 
or  do  they  tend  to  lower  ai 
devotion  ? 

Now,  if  we  look   a   little 
Symbolism,  when  made  use  oi 
religious  emotions,  what  is  t! 
rests  ?    It  proceeds  upon  the 
which  is  material  can  not  on 
and  give  birth  to  that  which  is 
a  spiritual  effect  can  be  the 
agent ;  which  is  a  natural  imp 
has  taught  us  by  that  remarka 
noticed  in  the  former  chapter, 
the  flesh  is  fleshy  and  that  which 
spirit'^ 

Such  as  the  producing  cau 
in  nature  must  be  the  thing  pn 
ducing    cause,    admissibly,  in 
material  obiect  or  Jmnrro    ^-^ 
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"  But  can  we  not,"  it  may  be  asked,  "avail  ourselves 
of  the  material  to  travel  up  to  the  spiritual  and  invi- 
sible— of  the  works  of  Nature,  for  instance,  to  rise  to 
Nature's  God  ? — and  if  the  material  can  thus,  under 
one  aspect,  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  mind  to  the 
spiritual,  why  not  in  the  other?"  Before  we  yield 
assent  to  this  plausible  hypothesis,  we  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  reflection.  A  little  thought  will  make 
manifest  that  there  is  both  a  substantial  and  a  modal 
difference  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the 
one  are,  by  the  supposition,  the  works  of  God ; 
in  the  other,  they  are  the  works  of  man.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  former 
process,  it  is  the  mind,  the  spiritual  part  in  man,  sub- 
jecting the  material  to  itself,  triumphing  over  it,  and 
converting  it  into  a  ladder,  whereby  to  ascend  to  the 
invisible ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  mind  subjected  to  the 
material,  tied  down  and  restricted  to  it,  and  the 
material,  being  thus  brought  to  act  directly  (and  that 
dead  material)  upon  the  mind  through  the  bodily 
senses,  by  means  of  them  holds  it  in  chains  and  keeps 
it  down.  The  processes  being  thus  the  reverse  of 
each  other,  the  results  must  be  reverse. 

If  any  visible  media  of  worshipping  God  were 
allowable,  as  objects  for  the  mind  to  rest  upon,  it 
would  surely  be  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  those  glorious  productions  of  Almighty 
power ;  but  even  the  looking  up  to  these  to  worship 
them,  or  the  making  of  them  stepping-stones  and 
resting  places  for  our  thoughts,  is  expressly  forbidden, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  Bible  (Deut.  iv.  19) ;  even 
kissing  the  hand,  in  token  of  reverence  to  the  heavenly 
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bodies,  is  condemned  in  the  book  of  Job  as  idolatry. 
They  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Eternal ;  and  if  we  were  to  pile  star  upon  star,  and 
planet  upon  planet,  and  sun  upon  sun,  and  system 
upon  system,  we  should  but  be  erecting  a  tkrane  for 
God,  upon  which  He  would  sit  elevated  immeasurably 
higher,  towering  away  and  away,  till  His  head  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  an  impene- 
trable immensity. 

When  men  make  use  of  the  material  to  symbolize 
the  spiritual,  and  through  the  material  symbol  think  to 
elevate  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  they  do  in  fact 
but  bring  down  the  spiritual  to  the  level  of  the 
material ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  the  impo- 
sition upon  the  mind  is  just  the  same,  as  when  a  person 
looks  on  while  objects  are  made  to  pass  rapidly  by 
before  his  organs  of  vision — he  fancies  that  he  is 
nearing  them  just  because  they  are  made  in  appearance 
to  near  him. 

Only  let  the  heart  of  any  person  be  really  and 
earnestly  fixed  upon  God,  and  he  will  feel  no  need  of 
external  objects  to  bring  Him  nigh  to  his  apprehen- 
sions; but,  like  as  to  Adam,  when  first  brought  into 
existence,  God,  though  unseen,  was  the  immediate 
object  that  filled  his  mind,  so  will  such  a  man  find 
himself  wholly  surrounded  and  enveloped  in  Deity, 
God  above,  below,  within,  around,  everywhere. 

If  pure,  intense  devotion  depended  in  any  degree 
upon  the  aid  of  visible  objects,  then  the  necessary 
consequence  would  be,  that  a  blind  man  could  not 
worship  God  with  as  intent  a  devoutness  as  one  who 
could  see — which  conclusion   is   negatived  by  expe- 
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rience  ;  for  we  may  appeal  to  what  every  one  knows 
to  be  his  own  habit,  whether  it  is  not  the  fact,  that 
he  closes  his  eyes  when  he  would  realize  the  presence 
of  God,  and  pray  to  Him  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
without  distraction.     The  argument  of  the  Romanists 
in  defence  of  what  we  think  to  be  their  idolatry  in  the 
worship  of  the  Host  is,  that  the  worship  is  not  rendered 
to  that  which  the  eye  can  see^  the  accidents  of  bread  ; 
for  that,  they  admit,  would  be  idolatry,  but  to  some- 
thing therein  unseen.     But  this  tells  against  the  use  of 
images,  and  pictures,  and  of  all  sensible  objects  ;  be- 
cause, if  we  are  to  worship  by  them  not  the  image 
which  we  see,  but  a  something  in  it  which  we  do  not 
see,  then  we  obviously  can  worship  without  seeing 
what  we  worship.     Indeed,  if  the  worship  is  not  to 
terminate  in  the  image,  but  in  the  object  represented 
by  it,  we  may  as  well  terminate  our  worship  at  once  on 
the  true  object  without  as  with  an  image.   We  believe 
it  will  be  found  to  hold  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more 
intently  we  fix  our  minds  in   the  act  of  worship,  the 
less  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  use  of  our  sight.   **  Every 
person,"  Mr.  Ruskin  remarks  (p.  39  of  his  third  volume 
of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  *'),  **  accustomed  to  careful 
reflection,  knows  that  its  natural  operation  is  to  close 
his  eyes  to  the  external  world.     While  he  is  thinking 
deeply,  he  neither  sees  nor  feels,  even  though  naturally 
he  may  possess  strong  powers  of  sight  and  emotion." 
There  is  truth  in  this.     And  this  being  so,  it  follows 
that  no  visible  aids  are  necessary  to  the  actings  of  the 
soul's  most  intense  adorations  of  the  Great  Unseen  ; 
while  it  is  further  certain,  that  if  the  spirit  of  true 
devotion  be  not  in  the  heart,  no  symbols  of  Divine 
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things,  however  expressive  and  appropriate^  can  bring 
it  out 

But  to  deal  fairly  with  Mr.  Raskin's  observations, 
and  not  to  quote  him  merely  when  it  suits  our  purpose: 
we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  one  place  (p.  174, 
vol.  iii.  of  the  **  Stones  of  Venice  ")  he  speaks  of  Sym- 
bolism as  "  the  soul's  language,"  "  that  great  symbolic 
language/'  as  he  calls  it, "  of  past  ages,  which  has  now 
so  long  been  unspoken  ; "  *  and  in  various  other  places 
of  his  highly  descriptive  works,  he  commends  this  as  a 
noble  mode  of  developing  the  conceptions  of  Religious 
Art.  Now,  we  deny  not  its  utility  in  exercising  the 
skill,  nor  in  bringing  out  the  genius  of  the  original 
artist ;  nor  do  we  deny  the  fact  noticed  by  Southey  in 
his  Book  of  the  Church,  that,  as  regards  all  our  deeper 
religious  emotions,  the  mind  naturally  "seeks  for  fancies, 
types,  and  dim  similitudes,"  wherein  to  embody  its 
conceptions,  and  even  '*  extracts  from  them  consolation 
and  strength."  If  by  the  "  great  symbolic  language  of 
past  ages  "  Mr.  Ruskin  means  the  symbolic  language 
contained  in  figures  of  speech  (which  is  what  he 
probably  does  mean),  we  have  no  objection  to  offer. 
But  what  we  deny  is,  that  the  similitude,  when  wrought 
into  a  material  form,  and  presented  to  the  eye  of 
another,  can  excite  or  give  birth  to  the  same  pure 
religious  feeling  as  that  from  which  itself  perhaps 
originally  sprang.  For  if  this  were  so,  then  would  the 
handiworks  of  man  produce  that  pure  spiritual  effect 
which  the  Scriptures  everywhere  trace  to  God,  and 
there  would  be  a  reversal  of  that  decisive  and  deeply 

*  For  farther  observations  on  this,  see  Note  A  in  the  Appendix. 
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philosophic  statement  made  by  our  Lord,  "  Tliat  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit^ 

The  difference  of  the  effect  (to  avail  ourselves  of 
an  exquisite  illustration  from  Cudworth's  Sermon, 
"  On  Keeping  Christ's  Commandments  ")  between  the 
devotion  that  is  produced  by  the  external  agencies  of 
a  so-called  religious  Symbolism,  appealing  to  the 
senses,  and  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  from  within,  is  that,  in  the  one  case,  men  are 
"  like  dead  instruments  of  music,  that  sound  sweetly 
and  harmoniously  when  they  are  only  struck  and 
played  upon  from  without  by  the  musician's  hand  ;  " 
but  in  the  other,  "  it  is  as  if  the  soul  of  music  had 
incorporated  itself  with  the  instrument,  and  lived  in 
the  strings,  and  made  them  of  their  own  accord,  with- 
out any  touch  or  impulse  from  without,  dance  up  and 
down  and  warble  out  their  harmonies." 

We  must  have  respect  to  that  principle  laid  down 
by  our  Lord — "  tliat  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit*^ — if  we  would  learn  what  is  the  true  producing 
cause  of  all  pure  spiritual  worship.  Symbolic  images, 
when  put  in  the  form  of  material  figures,  act  imme- 
diately upon  the  outward  senses  ;  and  by  acting  upon 
them,  they  only  excite  and  enflame  the  natural  feel- 
ings. This  is  the  influence  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
Prophet,  when  he  accuses  the  worshippers  of  images 
of  "  enflaming  themselves  with  idols  under  every  green 
tree "  (Isaiah  Ivii.  5).  To  the  eye  of  the  ardent 
devotee,  the  cold  rigid  features  of  the  statue  may 
dimple  and  smile ;  but  this  fancied  effect  has  its  origin 
in  the  mind  of  the  devotee  himself,  and  springs  from 
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the  source  of  that  fond  feeling  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  idolatry.     The  impressions  of  these  outward  objects 
cannot  be  conveyed,  at  the  furthest,  beyond  the  sotd 
or  '*  natural  mind :"  they  reach  not  to  the  spirit,  or 
that  inner  moral  sense  which  is  the  seat  and  source 
of  all  genuine  piety.     Pure  spiritual  devotion  takes 
its   rise  within,   and   can   neither  be   produced,  nor 
strengthened,  by  any  inanimate  material  agencies  from 
without.  It  is  the  originated  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
acting  upon  our  spirit  to  awaken  true  devoutness  there 
towards  the  "Father  of  spirits."     As  a  man  must  first 
receive  the  light  of  the  sun  into  his  eye,  and  have  the 
form  of  it  imprinted  on  the  retina,  in  order  to  see  the 
sun,  so  must  our  souls  first  be  made  godlike  in  order 
to  see  God,  so  as  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
As  none  knows  God  but  Himself,  none  can  describe 
God  but  Himself ;  and  it  is  as  He  describes  Himself 
we  must  worship  Him,  as  *^ glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders'*     Our  own  rectified  moral 
perceptions,  then,  are  the  true  medium  of  all  spiritual 
apprehensions  and  intercourses  of  the  soul  with  God. 
It  is  sometimes  urged,  that  the  analogies  of  things 
natural  with  things  spiritual  supply  at  once  a  model 
and  a  type,  and  also  a  warrant  for  art  in  resorting  to 
its  imitative  Symbolism.     We  deny  not  that  a  great 
multitude  of  analogies  with  moral  truth  strike  our 
imagination  as  we  walk  and  muse  through  the  scenes 
of  Nature.     Almost  every  object,  to  a  devout  mind, 
seems  to  symbolize   some  spiritual  truth.    And,  no 
doubt,  it  is  a  most  profitable  employment  for  the  soul 
to  pluck  these  blossoms  of  the  tree  of  Life  that  grows 
so  hard  by  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  and  to  treasure 
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them  up  among  its  stores  of  illustration.  The  seeds 
they  contain  carry  in  them  the  principle  of  immor- 
tality. No  one  ever  made  more  frequent  or  more  apt 
use  of  natural  objects  to  illustrate  spiritual  truths 
than  our  divine  Lord ;  and  most  vividly,  in  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  He  has  resorted  to  this  method  of 
teaching,  do  His  exquisite  parables  set  forth  those 
truths.  But  whether  this  analogy  of  things  heavenly 
with  things  earthly  be  a  really  existing  fact,  or 
merely  a  magic  creation  of  the  mind  itself,  to 
supply  its  own  felt  need  of  suitable  verbal  terms  to 
body  forth  its  more  spiritual  conceptions,  is  a 
question.* 

The  Apostle  John,  who  saw  heaven  only  in  vision, 
had  its  scenes  represented  to  him  under  the  forms  of 
symbolic  imagery;  but  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had 
actually  been  caught^up  into  heaven,  heard  **  unspeak- 
able "  things,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man, 
even  by  means  of  figures,  to  utter. 

Assuming  that  Nature  has  infolded  in  her  visible 
works  an  element  of  spiritual  teaching,  it  is  hence 
concluded  that  man  may  superadd  it  to  his  artistic 
imitations.  But  in  his  works,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  correspondence  is  only  of  one  earthly  thing  to 
another — the  heavenly  element,  assumed  to  be  in 
the  works  of  Nature,  is  left  out,  and  cannot,  by  any 
human  power,  be  infused.  Man  is,  we  know,  in  a 
certain  respect,  the  image  of  God  ;  but  no  one  could 
affirm  that  the  painted  figure  of  a  man  is  in  any 
respect  the  image  of  God — it  is  only  the  image  of  the 

*  See  Note  B,  on  Analogy,  in  the  Appendix. 
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outward  and  visible  part  of  man — ^with  that  which 
made  him  like  God,  his  MIND,  wanting. 

Another  argument  frequently  used  is,  that  as  man 
is  a  complex  being,  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  a 
soul,  there  must  be  a  provision  made  by  Religion  for 
both  parts  of  his  nature — external  symbols  for  his 
external  sense  as  well  as  truths  internal  for  his  inter- 
nal soul.  Abstractions,  it  is  said,  are  only  for  angels  ; 
and  man,  while  he  is  in  the  body,  must  be  taught  by 
forms.  This  is  in  a  measure  true ;  but  it  fails  as  a 
proof  of  what  it  is  intended  to  establish — namely,  that 
Symbolism  can  aid  to  elevate  the  mind  in  acts  of 
spiritual  devotion.  For  it  involves  a  palpable  moral 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  through  our  lower  nature 
we  are  to  be  elevated  in  our  higher :  the  design  of 
Religion  is  through  our  higher  nature  to  act  upon  us 
so  as  to  elevate  us  above  our  lower  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
this  end  all  the  modes  of  religious  influence  should  be 
adapted.  What  forms  are  used  should  be  not  such  as 
tie  the  mind  down  to  themselves,  but  such  as  lift  the 
mind  above  itself.  This  end  is  most  certainly  not  to  be 
attained  by  an  oppressive  employment  of  material 
Symbolism. 

It  is  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  not  to  his  bodily 
vision,,  the  voice  of  Nature,  and  all  figures  of  thought 
founded  upon  Nature,  directly  address  themselves ; 
which  gives  them  a  manifest  advantage  over  all  mate- 
rial representations  as  direct  means  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence. **  Earthly  objects,  which  take  the  eye,  naturally 
lead  the  thoughts  to  earthly  things,"  is  the  unwitting 
confession  dropped  by  one  who  would  have  Symbolism 
to  become  as  much  the  mark  of  the  present  as  it  was 
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of  a  former  age.  God,  the  great  Master  has  told  us, 
seeks  now  those  to  worship  Him  who  will  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Surely  then,  if  we  convert  His 
house  into  a  menagerie  of  Symbolism,  by  filling  it 
with  such  figures  as  fishes,  lambs,  stags,  peacocks,  lions, 
griffins,  pelicans,  and  doves,  we  may  expect  that  He 
will  come  ere  long  with  the  fire  of  indignation  in  His 
eye,  an  d  the  scourge  of  vengeance  in  His  hand,  and 
say,  "  Take  these  things  Iience^  Even  of  his  Father's 
own  house,  which  His  disciples  were  disposed  to  view 
with  an  idolatrous  admiration.  He  had  occasion  to  say, 
*^  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  T/iere  s/tall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  sliall  not  be  thrown 
down'' 

There  is  a  dangerous  facility  in  the  lapsed  nature  of 
man  to  worship  the  work  of  his  "  own  hands,"  in  the 
supposed  symbolic  architecture  of  Gothic  temples, 
and  the  sculptured  forms  of  carved  images,  and  to 
fancy  all  the  while  that  he  is  worshipping  God.  A 
most  complete  condemnation  of  this  kind  of  worship, 
and  indeed  of  the  use  of  any  material  media  in  our 
approaches  to  the  Deity,  is  implied  in  this  prophecy 
of  Isaiah, — "In  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his 
Maker,  and  his  eyes  shall  have  respect  to  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  And  he  shall  not  look  to  the  altars, 
the  work  of  his  /lands,  neither  shall  respect  that  which 
his  own  fingers  have  made,  either  the  groves,  or  the 
images  "  (Isaiah  xvii.  8). 

The  power  of  a  sensuous  Symbolism  to  awaken 
religious  emotions  is  always  found  to  be  a  favourite 
principle  with  the  worldly  rather  than  with  the  godly. 
Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  of  this 
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habit  of  mind  speaking  in  almost  terms  of  ecstacy  of 
the  emotions  they  have  felt,  and  the  devoutness  that 
has  come  over  them,  and  the  heavenliness  of  their 
experienced  feeling^,  as  they  have  trod  the  aisles  of 
some  magnificent  cathedral,  gazing  upon  its  lofty 
groined  roof  and  life-like  sculpture,  the  while  listening 
to  its  pealing  anthems.  But  if  the  loftiness  of  the 
roof,  and  the  upward  spring  of  the  arch,  and  the 
pointed  pinnacle,  can  elevate  the  mind  to  just  concep- 
tions of  God,  or  of  heaven,  or  inspire  the  soul  with 
the  pure  aspirations  of  a  genuine  devotion,  then  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  those  persons  the 
most  godly  and  devout  who  have  been  employed  in 
constructing,  or  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  cathedral  church.     We  need  not  ask,  Is  it  so  ?  * 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Ruskin  has  furnished  us  with 
a  very  trenchant  and  decisive  answer,  the  more  remark- 
able as  coming  from  such  an  admirer  of  fine  architec- 
ture. "  The  German  critics,"  he  says  (vol.  i.  "  Stones 
of  Venice,"  p.  146),  **have  ingeniously  and  falsely 
ascribed   the   system   of  aspiration,   so  called,   to  a 

*  That  deep  mental  analyst,  the  celebrated  John  Foster,  records  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  real  influence  and 
tendency  of  these  sensuous  impressions  from  religious  objects  upon 
worldly  minds.  "  While  musing  upon  a  favourite  design  of  travelling, 
a  gentleman  one  day  entered  the  cathedral  at  Worcester,  in  the  time 
of  service.  Walking  in  the  aisle  and  listening  to  the  organ,  which 
affected  him  very  sensibly,  his  wish  to  travel  began  to  glow  and  swell 
in  liis  mind  into  an  overwhelming  passion,  which  bore  him  irresis- 
tibly to  a  determination.  He  could  not  haVe  felt  more  if  he  had  seen 
an  apparition,  or  heard  a  voice  from  the  sky.  Every  idea  on  the 
subject  seemed  to  present  itself  to  his  mind  with  a  surprisingly  vivid 
clearness  and  force,  and  he  believes  that  from  that  moment  nothing 
could  have  prevented   his   undertaking  the  enicrprise  but   the  com- 
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devotional  sentiment  pen^ading  the  Northern  Gothic 
I  entirely  and  boldly  deny  the  whole  theory.  Our  cathe- 
drals were,  for  the  most  part,  built  by  worldly  people, 
who  loved  the  world,  and  would  have  gladly  stayed  in 
it  for  ever :  whose  best  hope  was  the  escaping  hell, 
which  they  thought  to  do  by  building  cathedrals,  but 
who  had  very  vague  conceptions  of  heaven  in  general 
and  very  feeble  desires  respecting  their  entrance 
therein ;  and  the  form  of  the  spired  cathedral  has  no 
more  intentional  reference  to  heaven,  as  distinguished 
from  the  flattened  slope  of  the  Greek  pediment,  than 
the  steep  gable  of  a  Norman  house  has,  as  distinguished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  a  Syrian  one.  We  may  now,  with 
ingenious  pleasure,  trace  such  symbolic  characters  in 
the  form — we  may  now  use  it  with  such  definite  mean- 
ing; but  we  only  prevent  ourselves  from  all  right  under- 
standing of  history,  by  attributing  such  influence  to 
these  poetical  symbolisms  in  the  formation  of  a  national 
style.  The  human  race  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  to 
be  moved  by  such  silken  cords :  and  the  chances  of 
damp  in  the  cellar,  or  of  loose  tiles  on  the  roof,  have 


mencement  of  the  war."  From  this  Foster  proceeds  to  aigue  (and 
we  think  justly),  that  the  tendency  even  of  these  religious  excitements, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  he,  is  only  powerfully  to  reinforce  any  passion 
which  the  mind  is  at  the  time  indulging,  or  to  which  it  is  predisposed, 
and  that  they  have  no  power  0/  themselves  to  produce  devotional  feeling. 
A  young  man  inclined  to  vicious  pleasures,  thus  coming  into  a  magnificent 
church,  and  listening  to  the  thrilling  strains  of  '*  sacred  music,"  would 
feel  his  passion  enfiamed  to  intensity,  and  its  object  probably  invested 
with  such  a  glowing  seductiveness  as  would  lead  him  direct  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  brotheL  At  all  events,  we  know  that  this  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  in  Romish  cities,  where  the  religious  ceremonial  is  the 
most  gorgeous  and  iasdnating  in  all  the  externals  of  sensuous  excitement. 
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unhappily  much  more  to  do  with  the  fashions  of  a 
man's  house-building  than  his  ideas  of  celestial  happi- 
ness or  angelic  virtue."  Again,  the  same  author  says  : 
— "  We  attach,  in  modem  days,  a  kind  of  sacredness 
to  the  pointed  arch  and  groined  roof;'*  but  ** there 
is  no  sacredness  in  round  arches  nor  in  pointed  ;  none 
in  pinnacles  nor  in  buttresses ;  none  in  pillars  nor  in 
traceries.  .  .  .  They  were  never  built  in  any  separate, 
mystical,  and  religious  style  ;  they  were  built  in  the 
manner  that  was  common  and  familiar  to  everybody 
at  the  time  "  (p.  99). 

If  there  be  truth  in  this,  the  religious  influence 
which  some  ascribe  to  church  architecture  and  Sym- 
bolism must  be  wholly  a  fiction  of  men's  own  fancy. 
The  experienced  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  objects 
looked  upon  from  without,  so  much  as  by  the  action 
of  the  soul  from  within.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
this  is  a  morbid  action  of  the  religious  mind,  taking 
occasion  to  aggravate  its  own  disease,  by  feeding  upon 
those  material  excitements  for  which  it  has  an  appe- 
tency, rather  than  upon  that  pure  spiritual  food  which 
sustains  the  real  inward  life  of  the  soul.  Were  there 
not  certain  agreeable  emotions,  more  in  unison  with 
the  "  natural  man  "  than  the  "  spiritual,"  connected 
with  the  exercises  of  a  pictorial  piety,  it  seen»  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  fondness  with  which  the 
lovers  of  the  theatre  and  the  concert  have  ever  inclined 
to  this  mode  of  worshipping  God.  The  excessive 
delight  of  the  world  in  the  Fine  Arts,  christened 
with  the  name  of  "  Christian  Arts,"  when  employed 
in  the  service  of  religion  (a  delight  revived  of  late 
years,  and  growing  stronger  every  day),  probably  has 
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its  origin  in  that  Ideal  Idolatry  which  many  have  no 
hesitation  in  indulging,  who  would  shrink  with  horror 
from  literal  idolatry  *  And  the  fear  is,  that  this,  if 
unchecked,  will,  as  it  has  done  before  in  former  ages, 
end  in  actual  idolatry.  The  pleasurable  emotions,  the 
positive  fascination,  that  people  experience  when  con- 
templating a  life-like  painting,  or  a  finely-executed 
statue,  which  has  thrown  around  it  the  drapery  of 
sacredness  and  of  pious  sentimentality  in  the  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion ;  or  in 
particular,  when  contemplating  the  clustered  Sym- 
bolism of  a  finished  Gothic  church,  give  it  a  power 
which  few  can  resist.  From  feeling  to  conviction  the 
passage  is  short  and  often  quick.  Because  they 
experience  these  sensations  from  the  works  of  Religious 
Art,  men  will  readily  conclude  that  the  influence 
exercised  by  them  is  of  a  powerfully  religious  nature ; 
but  that  it  is  only  a  carnal  or  quasi-religious  influence, 
is,  we  think,  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  it  is  felt  and 
delighted  in  most  by  the  least  spiritually  minded 
persons,  and  never  is  found  to  act  as  a  purifier  of  the 
morals.  May  it  not,  then,  be  the  true  history  of  the 
process  we  are  considering,  that  the  sensitive  and 
insincere  in  religion  are  merely  caught,  by  a  subdolous 
Symbolism,  in  the  spider's  web  of  their  own  sentimental 
sophistries  ? 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them*'  is  a  principle 
that  applies  equally  well  as  a  test  to  theories  as  to  the 
professions  of  men. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to  prove,  if 

♦  For  Note  on  Mr.  Ruskins  **  Proper  Sense  of  the  word  Idolatry," 
see  Appendix  C,  at  the  end. 
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space  permitted,  from  the  progresBive  decline  of  nations, 
once  great  and  illustrious  alike  by  purity  in  religious 
faith  and  moral  dignity  of  conduct,  that  the  tendency 
of  external  splendour,  and  a  lai^e  use  of  material 
Symbolism  in  places  built  for  the  worship  of  God,  is 
to  corrupt  and  debase  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
bring  about  that  gross  state  of  carnality  of  conception 
and  licentiousness  of  life,  in  which  all  that  is  truly 
noble,  and  pure,  and  elevated,  becomes  at  length 
buried  in  aliving  mass  of  fetid  and  putrefyinghumanity. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  result  is  produced  simulta- 
neously with  the  perfection  of  Art  (the  effect  must 
follow  in  the  order  of  things  after  the  cause) ;  but 
what  we  do  venture  to  assert  is — and  we  challenge 
disproof  of  it — ^that  almost  immediately  after  the 
period  when  a  nation  has  arrived  at  the  climax  of  its 
greatness  ;  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Art  has  been 
most  cultivated,  and  has  displayed  its  cedar,  and 
vermilion,  and  gold — its  rich  sculpture,  and  carving, 
and  gilding,  in  every  form  of  imagery,  and  in  the 
most  finished  style ;  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  that  nation's  decline.  From  this,  the  inference 
seems  to  us  inevitable,  that  an  excessive  delight  in 
works  of  Art,  as  applied  in  aid  of  religious  worship,  is 
one  proximate  cause,  at  least,  of  national  corruption 
and  debasement.  The  material  and  the  sensuous  here 
take  the  place  of  all  that  is  spiritual  and  pure.  We 
have  only  to  cast  our  eye  over  those  countries  where 
"  Religious  Art,"  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  sunned  to 
its  richest  degree  of  ripeness,  and  to  compare  the 
moral  condition  of  their  inhabitants  with  that  of  those 
of  other  countries,  in  which  the  most  severe  adherence 
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has  been  kept  up  to  simplicity,  and  plainness,  and 
truthfulness,  in  buildings  for  religious  worship,  in  order 
to  see  that  in  the  latter  the  morals  and  the  manners 
have  been  preserved  most  pure  and  uncorrupt.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  Italy  as  contrasted 
with  England,  or  Sicily  as  compared  with  Scotland. 

Material  emblems,  making  their  appeal  to  the 
senses,  cannot  possibly  purify  the  morals  or  improve 
the  heart  They  have  a  tendency  rather  to  predis- 
pose the  mind  to  fall  in  with  all  the  grosser  forms  of 
idolatry  *  There  seems  to  be  a  species  of  moral  mes- 
merism in  them,  which  acts  with  a  fascinating  energy 
upon  their  admirers.  Indeed,  it  is  too  self-manifest 
to  need  any  argument  to  make  it  clear,  that  the  habit 
of  contemplating  religious  facts  and  truths  continually, 
as  embodied  in  sensible  and  material  forms,  supposed 
to  be  representative  of  them,  must  tend  to  materialize 
rather  than  to  spiritualize  the  mind,  and  to  lead  it  to 
rest  in  the  figure  rather  than  to  bring  it  to  the  essential 
reality.  Even  when  used  as  suggestive  only,  or  as 
the  medium  of  our  approaches  to  the  Invisible,  they 
are  not  without  their  dangers;  for,  as  it  has  been 
admitted  by  one  who  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
these  material  aids  to  devotion  (Dr.  Moberly),  "  inter- 
posed means  of  worship  are  very  apt  to  become  sub- 
stituted objects  of  worship."  If  this  is  the  case,  then, 
whatever  may  be  their  decorative  beauty,  there  must 
be  great  peril  in  multiplying  symbols  in  our  churches 
as  aids  to  devotion. 

•  Overbcck,  the  artist,  who,  from  being  a  Protestant  became  a 
Romanist,  gave  as  his  reason,  that  "he  could  not  worship  the  Art 
without  subscribing  to  the  Faith  which  gave  it  birth. 
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The  gross  and  rampant  idolatry  that  has  overrun 
the  Romish  Church  was  not  all,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, born  in  a  day :  it  was  the  slow,  and  insidious, 
and  unperceived  growth  of  a  number  of  concessions 
yielded  in  this  direction,  under  unsuspected  forms,  to 
sensitive  and  imaginative  minds,  such  as  Paulinus  of 
Nola ;  till  at  length,  like  the  ivy,  which  at  first  creeps 
round  and  adorns  the  oak,  it  overtopped  and  stifled 
the  Truth  itself,  and  converted  what  was  once  a  noble 
tree  into  a  rotten  leafless  stump.  The  same  course, 
if  pursued  generally,  and  allowed  to  any  large  extent, 
in  regard  to  our  churches,  must,  by  a  law  of  inevitable 
moral  effect,  end  in  the  same  result.  The  Truth  will 
become  obscured  by  being  enshrined  in  symbols,  till 
its  light  at  last  will  wholly  disappear ;  and  idolatry, 
dark,  intense,  impervious,  will  settle  over  Protestant 
Christendom ;  for  idolatry  is  as  inseparable  an  accident 
of  images  as  darkness  is  of  a  shadow. 

Shadows  are  the  signs  either  of  the  ascending, 
or  of  the  descending  sun.  When  the  sun  is  at  the 
meridian,  they  are  not  wanted,  and  disappear.  The 
revival  of  them  is  a  sign  that  the  sun  of  Religion  is 
declining. 

Are  we  then  to  build  our  churches,  it  may  be 
demanded,  in  a  mean  and  meagre  style,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  our  devotion  pure  ?    Is  this  necessary  ? 

Now,  we  are  far  from  arguing  that  mean  and  de- 
based buildings,  possessing  neither  grandeur  nor  im- 
pressiveness,  are  the  fittest  to  foster  pure  spiritual 
worship,  or  to  sustain  an  elevated  devotion.  The 
temple  of  the  visible  world  around  us,  in  its  dread 
magnificence  of  lofty  deep  blue  dome,  and  pillared 
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mountain  majesty,  and  rich  tracery  of  forest  and  river, 
might  teach  us  a  different  doctrine. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  we  cannot  forget,  as  the  law 
of  association  in  the  human  mind,  by  which  it  is 
powerfully  influenced.  This  acts  upon  us  chiefly 
through  the  outward  senses ;  and  against  the  ill  effect 
of  this  upon  our  sensitive  nature,  by  the  association 
of  Religion  with  anything  that  is  mean,  or  offending 
to  good  taste,  it  is  wise  in  us  to  guard.  Christianity 
has  no  connection  with  what  is  low,  coarse,  or  debased. 
And  if  associated  constantly  in  the  mind  through  the 
vision  with  buildings  or  objects  of  this  character,  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  thereby  degraded,  and  of  losing 
its  elevating  influence.  Piety  can  exist,  indeed,  without 
any  external  aids  ;  but  its  health  may  be  very  mate- 
rially injured  by  its  being  constantly  exposed  to  influ- 
ences alien  to  its  own  nature.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  we  would  corrupt  our  Religion  into  Idolatry,  we  have 
only  to  convert  our  churches  into  chambers  of  imagery; 
so,  on  the  other,  if  we  would  degrade  it  into  vulgarity, 
we  have  only  to  confine  our  worship  to  mean  and 
degrading  fabrics.  Churches,  then,  with  no  feature 
about  them  but  meanness ;  or,  what  is  even  worse,  a 
gorgeous  deceptiveness ;  are  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
as  patterns,  for  such  are  not  the  most  accordant  with 
the  actings  of  a  pure  and  elevated  Devotion.  What 
best  befits  a  place  for  Divine  worship  is  a  sober, 
solemnizing,  grandeur — a  character  of  repose,  like  the 
stillness  of  the  starry  heavens  at  night,  which,  though 
laying  the  beams  of  their  chambers  upon  the  variable 
waters  of  this  world,  seem  ever  unmoved :  that  sublime 
repose  of  mighty  energy,  and  intelligence,  and  of  rest 
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amid  action,  being  the  most  impressive  type  which 
this  whole  creation  presents  of  the  Majesty  of  Eternal 
Power.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
building  after  this  type  helps,  so  far  as  anything  ex- 
ternal can  help,  to  the  worshipping  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

When,  however,  men  erect  splendid  temples  under  the 
idea  of  making  them  "  worthy  of  God,"  as  they  express 
it,  they  do  but  display  the  grovelling  baseness,  and  the 
childish  littleness,  of  their  own  conceptions.  For  feeble 
even  at  best  are  our  boldest  imitations  of  the  features 
of  "  Great  Nature."  There  can  be  no  temple  worthy 
of  God,  properly  speaking,  but  the  temple  of  the 
Universe — that  vast  and  magnificent  temple  which 
His  own  hands  have  erected — which,  as  seen  by  us,  has 
the  starry  firmament  for  its  roof,  the  misty  cloud- 
capped  mountains  in  the  horizon  for  its  walls,  the 
broad  plains  ofthis  varied  green  earth  for  its  tesselated 
pavement,  and  the  many  sounding  ocean  for  its  organ, 
pealing  everlasting  anthems  in  praise  to  its  Almighty 
Creator.  Talk  of  buildings  which  can  lift  the  mind  to 
elevated  ideas  of  God !  Why,  what  can  elevate  the 
mind  like  this  ?  The  works  of  God's  own  hands  must 
be  the  best  visible  means  of  ascent  to  His  own  invisible 
abode. 

I  once  stood  in  the  cave-cathedral  of  Staffa,  and 
never  did  I  feel  any  place  impress  me  with  such  a 
sense  of  the  sublime.  Why  ?  It  was  not  on  account 
of  its  vastness,  for  it  is  not  so  very  spacious  ;  nor  of 
its  splendour,  for  beyond  its  marvellously  vaulted  roof, 
unsupported  by  a  single  pillar,  it  has  no  such  very 
striking  features;  but  because  I  felt  that  wondrous 
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temple,  wrought  out  by  the  smooth  hand  of  the  ocean, 
to  be  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  If  a  church 
be  magnificent  in  its  architecture,  and  exhibitive  of 
great  originality  in  its  structure,  our  admiration  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  turned  back  upon  the  architect  who 
planned  it  than  to  act  out  towards  the  Deity,  who  is 
intended  to  be  there  worshipped.  Or,  if  not  so,  the 
mere  thought  occurring  to  the  mind,  in  regard  to  any 
building,  however  vast,  or  however  grand,  that  it  is  of 
human  erection,  for  the  worship  of  the  Great  God, 
stamps  it  at  once  with  the  impress  of  littleness,  and  is  a 
cloud  passing  over  all  our  admiring  contemplations. 

There  is  one  principle,  however,  by  which  we  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  influenced  in  the  erection  of 
temples  for  Divine  worship :  we  may  make  them  worthy 
of  ourselves^  though  we  cannot  make  them  worthy  of 
God,  We  may  bestow  upon  them  our  richest  and 
best,  and  adapt  them  in  some  measure  to  the  pure 
sublimity  of  the  Religion  which  we  profess,  though 
we  cannot  render  them  fitting  dwelling-places  for  the 
Most  High.  It  is  for  «^,  and  not  for  Him,  they  are 
required.  The  object  of  them  is  to  have  places  where 
we  may  assemble  together  to  pray,  and  hear  his  Word, 
and  carry  on  unitedly,  but  without  distraction,  the 
worship  of  the  Great  Unseen.  The  best  building,  then, 
for  such  a  purpose,  must  be  that  which  best  subserves 
this  end.*  * 

In  their  internal  fittings,  and  adornments,  and 
general  features,  we  may  observe,  they  should  be 
marked  by  all  that  is  graceful,  chaste,  and  sternly 

•  "The  most  beautiful  forms  of  Gothic  chapels  are  not  tho^e  which 
are  best  fiaed  for  Proiestanl  worship." — John  Ruskbi, 
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truthful.  All  gewgaw  splendour,  and  tawdry  orna- 
ments, and  fictitious  embellishment,  should  be  rigidly 
excluded.  As  they  are  to  echo  with  the  voice  of 
Truth,  let  there  be  nothing  in  them  which  looks  a  lie. 
Banished  be  all  transparent  falsehoods.  Everything 
should  be  real,  pure,  impressive — ^what  it  seems,  and 
nothing  more — ^with  as  little  as  possible  to  withdraw 
the  soul  from  spiritual  worship,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  general  character,  to  press  in  upon  the  mind 
the  feeling  that  God  is  verily  in  this  place.  Costly 
they  ought  to  be  for  our  own  sakes,  truthful  for  God's. 
We  ought  not  to  lie  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  the 
temple  of  Truth,  and  to  perpetuate  it  in  wood  and 
stone. 

There  are  no  sculptured  ornaments  which  commend 
themselves  more  to  our  judgment  and  taste,  or  that 
seem  less  open  to  exception,  than  flower  work,  and  the 
tracery  of  trees,  and  leaves,  and  fruits  :  these  being 
always  beautiful,  chaste,  and  taken  from  Nature ;  these 
being,  moreover,  the  kind  of  ornaments  which  God 
appears  to  have  sanctioned  in  Solomon's  temple.  But 
all  attempted  embodiments  of  purely  spiritual  things, 
whether  in  stone,  or  in  picture ;  in  particular,  all 
symbolizings  of  the  Divine  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
ought  to  be  ruthlessly  expelled,  as  tending  directly  to 
idolatry. ,  And  even  though  some  signs  there  may  be 
which  are* simple  enough,  yet  as  all  mere  signs,  when 
they  have  not  a  divinely  sanctioned  signijicancy,  must 
be  "dark  and  dumb,"  when  put  in  the  form  of  images, 
they  are  to  be  discarded  as  operating  rather  to 
confuse  the  judgment  than  to  enlighten — to  distract 
rather  than   to   help   to  fix   the   attention ;   and   to 
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destroy  rather  than  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  pure 
devotion.* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  Religion  depends  for  its  living  vigour,  and  pure 
actings,  very  little  upon  any  kind  of  church  architec- 
ture. And  even  this  Mr.  Ruskin,  warm  admirer  of 
architecture  as  he  is,  has  the  honesty  to  confess. 
"The  more  I  have  examined  the  subject  the  more 
dangerous  I  have  found  it,"  he  says,  "  to  dogmatize 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Art  which  is  likely, 
at  a  given  period,  to  be  most  useful  to  the  cause  of 
Religion.  One  great  fact  first  meets  me.  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  experience  of  others,  but  I  never  yet 
met  with  a  Christian  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  set 
upon  the  world  to  come,  and,  so  far  as  human  judg- 
ment could  pronounce,  perfect  and  right  before  God, 
who  cared  about  Art  at  all"  (p.  103).  "The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  strength  of  religious  feeling  is  capable 
of  supplying  for  itself  whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
rudest  suggestions  of  Art,  and  will  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  purify  what  is  coarse  into  inoffensiveness,  or,  on 
the  other,  raise  what  is  feeble  into  impressiveness. 
Probably  all  Art,  as  such,  is  unsatisfactory  to  it" 
("  Stones  of  Venice,*'  vol.  i.,  p.  105). 

But  while  pure  devotion  cannot  be  produced,  or  in 
any  way  greatly  helped  in  its  exercises,  by  Art,  that 
which   is  false    and   deceptive    can,   beyond    doubt, 


♦  "  Whereas  it  is  commonly  alleged,*'  says  the  martyr  Ridley,  "that 
mages  in  churches  stir  up  the  mind  to  devotion,  it  may  be  answered 
that  contrariwise,  they  rather  distract  the  mind  from  prayer,  hearing  of 
God's  Word,  and  other  godly  meditations"  (Parker  Society's  Editionj 
p.  87). 
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easily  be  originated  by  its  sensible  impressions.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty,  for  example,  by  means  of  darkened 
windows,  and  magic  colours,  and  huge  figures  of  un- 
earthly form,  to  excite  a  sense  of  mystery  and  awe — 
to  thrill  the  animal  soul  (which  is  quite  a  distinct 
thing  from  the  spirit)  with  a  strange  feeling  of  dread, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  devoutness,  but  which  has 
no  more  real  connection  with  it  than  the  terror  of 
some  overhanging  mountain,  lest  it  should  fall  upon 
you,  has  with  adoring  reverence  for  Him  who  built 
the  mountain.  The  one  may  htfelt  where  the  other 
is  never  even  thought  of.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  that  holy  reverence,  and  adoring  submis- 
sion, and  humble  trust,  which  a  contemplation  of  God 
in  His  attributes  of  justice,  and  power,  and  mercy  in- 
spires. There  is  no  need  to  place  direct  temptations 
to  it  before  them ;  men  are  ready  enough  of  them- 
selves to  mistake  religiosity  for  religion,  and  to  put 
pietism  in  the  place  of  piety. 

Right  views  of  God,  and  right  views  of  ourselves, 
are  the  two  things  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true 
worship ;  and  these  alone  can  render  our  devotions 
acceptable.  Without  these  our  worship,  though  most 
gorgeous  and  grand  in  all  its  externals,  may  be  nothing 
but  the  grovelling  of  superstition — our  devotions, 
though  most  intense  and  earnest,  nothing  but  acts  of 
j^^-idolatry. 

A  pompous  and  imposing  worship,  made  up  of 
ceremonial  and  of  sensible  objects,  though  it  may  look 
grand,  and  awaken  reverential  emotions,  must  weaken 
the  spirituality  of  religion,  being  directly  of  a  contrary 
nature.     This  desire  to  please  the  senses  is  the  source 
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from  which  idolatry  has  ever  sprung.  For  what  is 
idolatry.?  It  is  the  worship  of  the  visible,  or  worship  of 
the  spiritual  through  the  visible.  The  Israelites  were 
idolators  in  regard  to  the  golden  calf,  though  that  was 
intended  only  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  true  God.  It 
matters  not  what  the  object  may  be ;  if  it  is  a  visible 
thing  of  any  kind,  it  denies  the  true  nature  of  God, 
and  is  an  idol.  Bodily  sight  in  the  matter  ot  worship 
is  mental  blindness:  it  is  the  putting  of  material 
fictions  in  the  place  of  spiritual  subsistences,  symbols 
for  realities.  To  be  spiritual,  our  worship  should  be, 
like  that  of  Nature  in  the  incense-breathing  flowers, 
rising  invisibly  in  its  own  sweet  scent ;  or  if  made  vocal, 
it  should  be  as  simple  as  the  bleat  of  lambs  in  prayer, 
and  the  songs  of  birds  in  praise. 

"Would  you  shut  the  Imagination,  then,  altogether 
out,  as  one  of  our  intellectual  powers,  from  the  sphere 
of  Religion,  and  give  it  no  scope  for  its  actings  ? "  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  inquired  ;  to  which  we  answer  No — 
emphatically,  No,  The  Imagination  is  the  most 
creative,  and,  therefore,  the  most  Divine  of  all  our 
faculties,  possessing  wondrous  power  to  vivify  what  to 
the  eye  seems  lifeless,  to  give  form  to  what  is  shape- 
less, to  body  forth  to  the  mind  as  a  substantive  entity 
what  is  invisible  and  intangible — infusing  soul,  and 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  animated  existence  into  the 
multitudinous  shadows  of  spiritual  being — the  bright 
and  beautiful,  but  fleeting  similitudes  of  heavenly 
things,  which,  like  rainbow  hues  in  a  fast-fleeting 
shower,  play  around  us  for  a  moment  in  this  sensible 
world,  and  then  are  for  ever  gone,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  them,  unless  the  Imagination  seizes  them,  and 
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gives  them  luminous  reality  in  its  own  ideal  con- 
ceptions :  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  noblest  exercises 
of  this  faculty  is,  to  employ  itself  in  reading  and 
studying  those  symbolic  characters  wherewith  God 
has  engraven  the  antitypes  to  things  eternal  upon  the 
interminable  scroll  of  the  visible  universe.  But  as 
soon  as  ever  we  attempt  to  fix  these  twilight 
apprehensions  of  ours  in  material  images,  we  darken 
them  altogether:  when  we  petrify  them,  by  putting 
them  in  forms  of  stone,  they  at  once  take  their 
place  among  the  dead.  Suppose  it  were  Charity 
we  wanted  to  picture  to  ourselves,  how  superior  to 
any  material  symbol  would  be  Dante's  vivid  de- 
scription of  it — 

**  So  ruddy  that  her  form  had  scarce 
Been  known  within  a  furnace  of  clear  flame." 

Man's  mind  was  endowed  with  complex  powers,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  self  corrective.  The  Imagina- 
tion, the  Feelings,  and  the  Reason  have  each  their 
truths ;  and  it  is  in  the  Unity  of  this  Trinity  the  per- 
fection of  religious  worship  consists. 

There  is  a  verbal  deception  often  by  which  we 
are  imposed  upon  between  the  form  a  thing  may 
take,  and  the  belief  that  may  be  superinduced 
upon  it.  Form  every  created  thing  has,  and  a 
name,  but  not  every  form  has  life,  except  such  as  the 
Imagination  can  give.  Religion  suffers  more  from 
the  want  of  Imagination  than  from  too  much 
Imagination.  Without  this  Divine  faculty  it  grovels 
down  into  Fancy,  and  gives  to  abstract  ideas  some 
personal   form   out    of   pure    weakness.     It    is  the 
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Imagination  that  really  elevates  it  above  all  material 
restrictions.  Fancy  (which  is  an  unfeeling  faculty) 
materializes  what  is  spiritual ;  Imagination,  on  the 
contrary,  spiritualizes  what  is  material.  But  the 
Imagination  must  be  left  perfectly  free,  if  it  is  to  fulfil 
its  creative  functions  with  living  power.  And  as  to 
scope  for  it,  there  is  a  wide  and  magnificent  field  for 
its  highest  office,  that  of  tracing  similitudes  of  Divine 
things,  in  the  varied  creature  forms,  and  scenes,  and 
lambent,  almost  spiritual  images,  which  present 
themselves  to  its  solemn  gaze  everywhere  around 
in  Nature.  These  are  the  proper  objects  on  which 
for  it  to  exercise  itself,  and  not  on  any  human 
embodiments  of  the  ideal;  for  these  are  the  only 
types  and  symbols  of  heavenly  things  which  are  at  all 
fitted  to  be  resorted  to  for  so  Divine  and  elevated  a 
purpose.  The  instant  you  seek  to  enshrine  even  its 
own  warm  fancies  in  a  material  form  you  freeze  them, 
and,  like  frozen  rivers,  they  become  arrested  in  their 
course. 

The  mind,  we  know  from  our  own  consciousness,  is 
ever  reaching  forth  to  catch  at  whatever  is  a  type  or 
semblance  of  the  Divine  attributes,  or  of  those  sublime 
relations  of  man  which  are  to  be  eternal.  This 
argues  its  affinity  with  Godhead,  and  is  an  assurance 
of  our  being  destined  ultimately  to  hold  converse  with 
Deity,  not  through  the  darkened  manifestations,  as 
now,  of  this  lower  world,  but  face  to  face,  in  that 
world  where  man  shall  ^'  see  even  as  Ju  is  seen,  and 
knozv  even  as  fie  is  known'^  And  it  is  an  observation 
worthy  of  being  made,  and  with  which  we  may  fittingly 
conclude  this  Essay,  as   evincing  the  inferiority  of 
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Symbolism  to  the  immediate  visions  of  the  mind,  and 
its  insufficiency  for  the  highest  order  of  worship,  that 
the  heavenly  state  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation  by  the  absence  of  all  those  material  objects 
which  here  are  the  brightest  symbols  of  the  Divine 
glory — the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  visible  temple : 
**  And  I  saw  no  tcinple  therein*^  says  St.  John,  **for  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 
A  nd  t/ie  city  /tad  no  need  of  t/te  sun,  neit/ter  of  the  moon 
to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  tlie  light  thereof r  If  material  representa- 
tions were  necessary  or  helpful  to  men  in  the  worship 
of  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  it  must  follow  that  those  who 
are  in  a  disembodied  state,  as  the  just  are  after  death, 
cannot  worship  Him  so  well  as  when  they  were  in  the 
body,  which  is  absurd. 

Without,  however,  going  into  the  disembodied 
state  for  an  argument  against  material  Sym- 
bolism, we  may  find  a  yet  stronger  one  in  the 
contrast  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  draws  between  the  visible  and  the  tangible 
that  marked  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  invisible 
and  intangible  which  he  makes  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  economv,  even  in  reerard 
to  the  Church  militant  here  on  earth  (Heb.  xii.  18-24), 
"  For  yc  are  not  come  unto  the  mount  that  might  be 
touched,  &c.:  But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  fir." 
That  consisted  in  things  which  might  be  seen  and 
touc/ted ;  this  consists  in  things  which  can  neither  be 
seeft  nor  touched — in  other  words,  in  pure  spiritualities: 
as  Chrysostom  well  remarks  (Hom.  xxxii.  in  Ep.  ad 
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Hebr.).      "  Ilavra  Tolvvv  rdrt    at^O/jra,  koJi   oyj/us,  Kal  f^uivaim 
Uavra   yoffra  Kal  aopara   vDv."      It    follows,  then,  that   it 

must  be  a  more  Christian  and  more  spiritual  mode  of 
worshipping  God  to  do  without  sensible  aids  than 
to  depend  upon  them. 


THE  TRUE  CROSS. 


In  those  ages  of  unchristian  Christianity  which 
preceded  the  Reformationvthe  cross  either  in  material 
form,  or  as  a  visible  sign,  was  made  so  common  that  it 
lost  all  its  sanctity,  even  as  an  emblem  and  memorial 
of  those  sufferings  by  which  the  world  was  saved. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  mere  sign  of  pious 
tribulation,  it  became  the  actual  idol  of  blind  devotees ; 
while  the  worldly,  who  wanted  only  a  sentimental  re- 
ligion, used  it  as  a  pious  plaything.  The  monkish 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  expended  their  devout 
raptures  in  incessant  praises  of  its  mystical  virtues  ; 
though  their  lives,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  others  of  the 
same  church,  abundantly  proved  that  this  material 
symbol  of  Christianity  conveyed  none  of  the  true 
virtues  of  Christianity.  With  them,  indeed,  the  Cross 
was  converted  into  a  myth ;  it  was  made  the  Fetish 
of  an  idolatrous  worship ;  they  bowed  before  it ;  they 
knelt  to  it;  they  kissed  it — kissed  a  visible  and  pal- 
pable deity ! 

In  many  parts  of  Christendom  there  are  exhibited 
still,  for  the  excitement  of  pious  emotion,  or,  it  may  be 
for  some  less  spiritual  purpose,  pieces  of  wood,  which, 
they  assure  us,  are  portions  of  Tfie  True  Cross!  So  large 
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is  the  quantity,  indeed,  of  ligneous  material  shown  in 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  which  has  had  ascribed 
to  it,  for  this  supposed  reason,  a  character  of  pseudo- 
sanctity,  that  if  the  whole  of  it  could  be  brought 
together,  it  would,  as  some  one  has  truly  said,  be 
sufficient  to  build  another  Noah's  ark.  Yet,  could  all 
of  it  together  save  a  single  soul  ?  How  astonishing, 
then,  is  it  that  men  gifted  with  the  light  of  intelligence 
can  offer  to  this,  as  the  Romish  Church  teaches  her 
votaries  to  do,  according  to  her  own  graduated  degrees 
of  devotion,  the  highest  form  of  worship,  that  termed 
latria  ;  or  that  devotees  can  be  found  so  infatuated  as 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  even  of  giving  it  a  holy  kiss  ! 
But  why  should  we  wonder  that  impostors  exist,  while 
so  many  thousands  of  people  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world  willing  to  be  imposed  upon  ?  Most  truly  has 
the  wise  man  said,  "  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  For  what  is  this  but  an  old  form  of  superstition 
revived  under  circumstances  to  give  it  a  new  interest 
— the  senile  devotion  of  the  idolater  of  ancient  days, 
which  has  been  scathed  by  the  burning  sarcasm  of 
the  Prophet  into  a  species  of  curious  petrifaction,  in 
the  words  "  lufalleth  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree?  " 

But  it  is  not  the  Romanists  alone  who  have  become 
wood  worshippers  ;  others  there  are  to  be  found,  who 
have  invented  a  doctrine  of  the  Cross  quite  as  much 
at  variance,  we  believe,  as  this  with  the  true  principle 
of  the  Cross.  Some  go  even  further  than  they,  and 
not  only  adore  a  material  substance,  but  an  empty 
phantasm  of  their  own  minds.  The  Cross  dangling  on 
the  breast  is  too  often  a  sign  that  the  religion  of 
which  it  is  intended  as  a  sign  is  all  without  and  not 
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within,  for  if  it  were  within  it  would  not  need  this 
sign  without.  The  very  existence,  however,  of  a  ficti- 
tious, is  a  proof  that  there  must  be  a  genuine,  sense  of 
the  expression  the  Cross;  and  to  discover  this — ^to  ascer- 
tain what  is  meant  in  Scriptufe  by  the  expression  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  there,  "//^  Cross^'  and 
how  this  is  applied,  is  a  point  of  no  small  moment  to 
the  interests  of  Truth.  To  an  investigation  into  this 
the  present  Essay  will  be  directed. 

Now,  that  the  expression  is  never  used  by  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  a  material  Cross,  to 
which  any  virtue  is  ascribed,  is  very  evident ;  for  in 
every  place  where  it  occurs,  except  the  few  relating 
directly  to  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  the  expres- 
sion is  applied  figuratively,  or  in  a  mystical  sense. 
We  are  told  that  each  man  who  would  be  a  Christian 
must  "takeupA/j  Cross" — must  "  bear //£r  Cross."  On 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  the  ^^ preaching  of  tlu  Cross'' 
— of  the  "  offence  of  the  Cross  " — ^and  of  some  **  who 
arc  tlie  enemies  of  tlie  Cross  of  Christ  /"  while  such  are 
the  immunities  and  benefits  which  we  derive  exclusively 
from  the  Cross,  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  that  the 
Apostle  emphatically  deprecates  the  idea  of  glorying 
"  save  in  t/ie  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^ 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  forms  of  expression, 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Cross  for  the 
Christian,  which  we  may  distinguish  as  being — ^the 
one,  that  which  lie  is  to  bear^  and  the  other,  that  which 
is  to  bear  him. 

If  we  examine  how  the  equivalent  term  "  crucified'^ 
is  used,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  results — either  it 
is  Christ  who  is  spoken  of  as  crucified  for  us,  or  we 
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are  pressed  with  the  necessity  of  hting^crucified  with 
Him.  For  example :  St.  Paul  declares  that  when  he 
came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
came  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  them 
save  "Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified''  (i  Cor.  ii.  2). 
"We  preach  Christ  crucified''  (i  Cor.  i,  2,  3). 
Again,  to  the  Galatians,  "  Christ  hath  been  evidently 
set  forth,  crucified  among  you "  (Gal.  iii.  i).  In  re- 
lation to  ourselves  it  is,  "  Knowing  that  our  old  man 
is  crucified  with  Him  "  (Rom.  vi.  6).  "  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ "  (Gal.  ii.  20).  "  They  that  are  Christ's 
have  a-/«-/yf^^  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts" 
(Gal.  V.  24).  "  By  whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  me, 
and  I  to  the  world "  (Gal.  vi.  14).  It  appears,  then, 
from  this  survey  of  the  uses  made  of  the  term  "  the 
Cross,"  and  its  correlatives,  that  there  are  two  points 
of  view  in  which  we  are  to  regard  it — first,  as  involving 
a  doctrine  ;  and,  secondly,  as  indicating  di  practice. 

First,  there  arises  a  question  as  to  the  doctrine 
denoted.  Upon  this  there  is  difference  of  opinion ; 
and  in  all  questions  of  doctrine  it  is  of  essential  im- 
portance to  ascertain  which  is  the  true. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  when  St.  Paul  spake  of 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  all  that  he 
comprehended  in  that  expression,  and  its  equivalents, 
was,  the  necessity  of  our  being  crucified  with  Christ 
by  self-mortification,  subjection  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
other  austerities — such  as  fasting,  long  vigils,  bodily 
inflictions,  and  the  like — of  an  ascetic  life.  Now  it  is 
too  obvious  to  need  remark  that,  if  this  be  what  the 
Apostle  meant,  he  must  have  preached  himself  cruci- 
fied, and  not  Christ  crucified.    To  insist  strongly,  and 
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exclusively,  upon  these  works  of  man's  as  the  means 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  is  the  very  essence 
of  self-righteousness,  and  goes  to  make  void  altogether 
the  vicarious  character  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  as 
the  ground  of  the  sinner's  salvation. 

The  point  at  issue,  then,  in  this  inquiry  is  no  other 
than  Whether  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
be  really  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  some  in  the  present  day  who  contend  that 
Christ  died  on  be/ialf  o{  m^Lti,  but  not  in  the  place  of  mzn, 
or  as  his  substitute  ;  and  their  plea  for  this  is,  that  St. 
Paul  always  uses  the  preposition  virep,and  not  the  prepo- 
position  A^Ti,  when  speaking  of  what  was  done  by  Christ 
for  man.  For  example,  "  He  gave  Himself  yj^r  {hirip) 
vieP  "  Christ  died  for  (vTrep)  our  sins."  In  this  way 
they  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
in  the  sense  of  satisfaction  by  substitution.  The  first 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  idea  of  substitution,  and  of 
satisfaction  thereby,  is  very  strongly  implied,  even 
where  it  is  not  expressed  :  To  wit,  "  He  was  made  sin 
for  (vTrep)  us  who  knew  no  sin,  i/iat  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him'*  (2  Cor.  v.  2i).  Our 
own  conviction  is,  that  the  Apostle  uses  vvtp  because 
it  covers  both  senses,  in  be/ialf  of  and  /;/  the  place  of 
But  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  he  never  uses  the 
preposition  avn  ;  for  when  he  wants  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  method  by  which  the  atonement  was 
effected,  he  uses  »vti  and  vinp  both ;  ^yri  compounded 

with  \vrpov,  and  virtp  added  (o  Iovq  kavrov  avTiXvrpoy  virep 

wavTutv),  what  might  be  thus  rendered,  **  IVho  gave 
Himself  a  ratisom  in  the  place  of  otiurs  on  t/ie  behalf  of 
all"  (i  Tim.  ii.  6).     And  there  is  a  yet  more  decisive 
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proof  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  substitution  in 
the  declaration  of  Christ  Himself — "The  Son  of 
Man  came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom y5?r  (&yri)  many" 
(Matt.  XX.  28).  These  two  passages  alone  appear  to 
us  to  decide  this  question.* 

To  make  sure  on  this  point,  however,  we  must  exa- 
mine carefully  how  the  Apostle  applied  the  expression, 
"  t/u  Cross  of  Christ^'  and  its  equivalents  ;  and  also 
how  he  handles  the  fact  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  in 
the  way  of  argument  to  establish  doctrine. 

The  most  frequent  application  which  he  makes  of 
this  is  adversely  to  those  who  contended  for  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  or  the  observance  of  the  Law,  as 
necessary  unto  justification.  Salvation  by  the  Law, 
and  salvation  by  the  Cross,  in  his  system  of  theology, 
stand  in  direct  antithesis  to  each  other.  He  who 
submitted  to  circumcision  as  a  thing  essential  to 
salvation,  after  Christ  had  died  and  risen,  is  repre- 
sented as  placing  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Gospel.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  the  appointed  sign  of  the  legal  covenant — 
submission  to  that  signifying  that  the  individual  who 
underwent  it  took  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  the 
whole  Law,  and  professed  to  expect  salvation  by  the 
Law.     To  do  this  now,  the  Apostle  asserts  (Gal.  v.  4), 

♦  In  all  of  the  following  passages  {nttp  appears  to  be  used  as  covering 
the  sense  of  wrX  (John  x.  15,  Rom.  v.  8,  Gal.  iii.  13,  I  Tim.  ii.  6, 
Titus  ii.  14,  Heb.  ii.  9),  as  meaning  in  our  stead  as  well  as  on  our  behalf. 
And  when  we  compare  these  passages  with  such  express  declarations  as 
that  Christ  died  ({in-iiroXAwv  (Matt.  xx.  28),  and  that  He  gave  Himself 
as  an  i^^CKwrpow  (I  Tim.  ii.  6),  it  seems  absolutely  certain  that  this 
must  have  been  the  underlying  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers 
in  those  other  places  where  they  use  the  preposition  6re^. 
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is  to  make  "  Christ  of  no  effect;^*  it  is  ^Uo  frustrate  the 
grace  of  Gody"  and  make  Christ  to  have  ^*died  in  vain'' 
(Gal.  ii.  2i).  Some  effect,  then,  in  the  way  of  benefit 
to  man,  independently  of  any  acts  of  his  own — any 
inflictions  upon  himself — it  is  most  evident  the  Apostle 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross.  What 
that  particular  benefit  was  is  indicated  by  a  variety 
of  expressions,  in  which  the  tragedy  of  the  Cross  is 
referred  to  (the  solemn  transaction  enacted  there  being 
always  dwelt  upon  by  him  with  special  emphasis) ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  following: — "Having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross"  (Col.  i.  20). 
"  Christ  hath  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nances that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it"  (as  a  paid  bill) 
"  to  His  Cross  '*  (Col.  ii.  14).  "  That  he  might  reconcile 
both  in  one  body  by  the  Cross^  having  slain  the  enemy 
thereby"  (Eph.  ii.  16).  The  clear  intent  of  these 
passages  is  to  assert,  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  its  great  distinguishing  principle — that 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  Cross ;  that  the  demands  of  the  Law  had 
been  satisfied  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  Law 
for  us,  he  having  fulfilled  all  its  requirements  and 
endured  all  its  penalties  in  his  own  person  ;  so  that, 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  as  the  Apostle  states 
Acts  xiii.  39),  "  is  justified  from  all  things  from  which 
he  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;  "  and  how 
this  could  be,  except  in  the  way  of  sub.stitution,  it 
seems  impossible  to  conceive.  For  unless  Christ's  acts 
were  done  for  us,  as  acting  in  our  place,  they  could  not 
be  reckoned  to  our  account.     Salvation  is  here  repre- 
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sented  as  of  Him,  and  not  through  us.  In  other  words, 
salvation  is  the  free  gift  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  independently  of  any  works,  austerities,  or  ob- 
servances, of  our  own  whatsoever — good  works  being 
the  necessary  fruits  only  of  this  faith,  and  not  in  any 
way  predisposing  causes  of  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Those  who  feel  a  repugnance  to  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  by  means  of  a  ransom  paid  by  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty,  and  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  feelings,  denominate  this  a  "  mercantile  theology," 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
our  place  is  the  great  crowning  act  of  that  law  of  self- 
sacrifice,  springing  out  of  love,  which  runs  through  all 
the  Divine  beneficences.  To  deny  this  doctrine,  and  to 
substitute  some  milder  method  of  salvation,  is  to  do 
the  very  thing  they  aim  to  avoid,  that  is,  to  deny 
God's  infinite  love.  * 

*  The  use  of  such  words  as  hiroXlrrpwrii,  KarakKaeyjiy  and  2\cur/*of  by  the 
Divine  writers,  when  they  would  explain  how  God  became  reconciled  to 
man,  clearly  indicates  that  they  felt  no  such  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  a 
price  paid  for  man's  redemption.  This  is  the  central  idea  in  these  words. 
It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  any  persons  to  object  to  the  principle  which 
they  involve.  This  may  be  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  sacred 
fact,  but  it  must  be  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  word  fcaraAAcryi}  implies 
a  reciprocal  recottciliation  between  God  and  man,  and  not  a  reconciliation 
on  man's  side  only  (see  Rom.  v.  10,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20) ;  and  the 
iKaff\Mi  was  the  means  by  which  the  reconciliation  was  effected.  The 
distinction  between  the  three  words  is  thus  well  explained  by  Bengel  oq 
Rom.  iii.  24  iKaa\io%  (expiatio  sive  propitiatio)  et  h.-moKurp^vi'i  (rcdemptio) 
est  in  fundo  rei  unicum  beneficium,  scilicet  restitutio  peccatoris  perditi : 
iiroAvrpoNrir  est  respectu  hostium,  et  KvroXXorfii  est  respectu  Dei.  Atque 
hie  voces  IXcur/Aot  et  KVTaXkorfi\  iterum  differunt.  'iXatf'icos  (propitiatio) 
tollit  offensam  contra  Deum  ;  icoraAAoTi)  (reconciliatio)  est  8(ir\cvpos  et 
tollit  [a)  indignationem  Dei  adversum  nos  (2  Cor.  v.  19) :  {b)  nostramque 
abalianationem  a  Dei  (i  Cor.  v.  10). 
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That  this  is  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of  the  Cross  is 
made  still  more  evident  by  his  arguments  a^inst  the 
Judaisers  of  his  day.  These  he  denounces  as  *^ enemies 
to  t/ie  Cross  of  Christ!'  Why  ?  Because  they  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Phil.  iv.  2)  as  necessary  to  justification,  jointly  with 
faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  by  which  means  they  under- 
mined and  set  aside  the  all-sufficient  merit  of  Christ's 
passion.  Their  object  in  this  was,  he  says,  only  to 
'* avoid  persecution*'  (Gal.  v.  II,  also  vi.  12) — persecu- 
tion from  the  Jews  being  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  simple  cleaving  to  the  Cross,  apart  from  the  Law. 
"  I  might  have  escaped  persecution  myself,"  he  argues 
(Gal.  v.  11),  if  I  would  only  continue  to  preach  the 
necessity  of  circumcision  co-ordinately  with  reliance 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross — treating  that  as  a 
permanent  ordinance  of  God,  of  which  faith  in  Christ 
was  to  be  the  complement ;  but  because  I  would  not 
yield  to  this  specious,  but  really  anti-Christian  prin- 
ciple, therefore  do  I  still  ''  suffer  persecution  ;'*  and  it  is 
proved  in  my  own  person  that  the  ''offence  of  t/te  Cross 
has  not  ceased." 

Here,  then,  in  the  way  of  argument,  we  have  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Cross  brought  out  and  displayed 
in  its  unperverted  simplicity.  It  is  not  by  any  cere- 
monial observances,  or  additions  of  human  morality, 
that  force  is  given  to  it  to  save,  or  that  its  power  be- 
comes effectual,  but  by  a  simple  trust  in  the  pcrfectness 
of  the  one  offering  there  made  as  an  atonement  for 
sin,  and  in  the  merit  arising  from  the  unsullied  acts  of 
the  victim.  Circumcision,  or  any  other  rite,  added  as 
of  necessity  tp  the  completeness  of  a  believer's  justifi- 
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cation,  does  but  vitiate  the  whole.  ** Behold,  I  Paul  testify 
unto yoUy  tliat  if  any  man  be  circumcised''  (that  is,  with 
this  view),  '*  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing''  (Gal.  v.  2). 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  that  the  question 
of  circumcision,  as  here  treated,  is  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  special  or  exceptional,  but  as  involving  a  general 
prifuiple.   If  we  regard  it  as  only  special,  we  shall  lose 
the  whole  doctrinal  utility  of  this  Epistle — we  reduce 
it  to  a  dead  letter.    It  was  not  simply  because  circum- 
cision was  a  rite  of  the  law  of  Moses  that  it  was  not  to 
be  allied   with  Christian  faith   for  justification,  but 
because  it  was  being  observed  upon  the  prvuiple  of  the 
Law — the  principle  of  justification  by  works.  All  works, 
therefore,  all  rites  and  ceremonial  ordinances,  whether 
they  be  of  Christian  institution,  or  of  Mosaic,  if  observed 
or  practised  with  a  view  to  justification,  equally  vitiate 
and  make  void  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     For  salvation 
by  the  Cross,  and  not  by  submission  to  this  or  that 
ordinance— in  other  words,  salvation  by  Christ's  work, 
and  not   by  man's  work — is  the  real  gist,  the  pivot 
and  turning  point  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  both  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  Galatians. 
It  is  thus,  as  involving  a  principle,  that  the  epistles 
of  the  great  Apostle,  which  discuss  the  question  of 
circumcision,  yield  permanent  guidance. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  are 
specially  open  to  misinterpretation,  but  which,  when 
interpreted  truly,  bring  the  strongest  confirmation  to 
this  doctrine.  One  very  striking  one  is  that  singularly 
paradoxical  statement  which  he  makes  in  Galatians  ii. 
20 — "/  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  tieverilieless  I  live ; 
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yet  not  /,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  fleshy  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me'*    Here,  at  first 
sight,  the  Apostle  seems  to  be  speaking  of  a  personal 
crucifixion — "/  am  crtuified  with  Christ"  (it  should 
rather  be  rendered  /  have  been^  I  was  crucified  with 
Christ);  and,  in  one  sense,  truly,  it  was  a  personal  cruci- 
fixion ;  but  then,  how,  and  in  what  respect  ? — not  of 
his  body,  but  of  the  tendencies  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
thing  which  he  was  crucified  to  was  the  Law  ;  as  the 
preceding  verse  (of  which  this  is  a  translation  in  the 
adapted  terms  of  Christianity)  evinces  ;  for  there  he 
says — "  I,  through  tJie  law,  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I 
might    live  unto    God."      Dead  to  the  law  in  what 
respect  ?     In  respect  to  all  trust  in  it  for  justification  ; 
for,  as  he  observes  in  the  following  verse,    "  If  righ- 
teousncss  come  by  the  law,  tlien  Christ  is  dead  in  vain!' 

But  the  most  prominent,  as  the  most  emphatic,  of 
the  Apostle's  deliverances  upon  this  question,  is  that 
recorded  in  the  6th  Galatians — "  God  forbid  timt  I 
slwuld glory,  save  in  t/te  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
by  whom  (rather,  by  which)  the  world  is  crucified  unto 
me,  and  I  unto  t/ie  world.*'  *  The  Cross  of  Christ  must 
here   mean   the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  us   not   our 

♦  The  sense  of  the  term  **  the  world  '*  is  here  very  peculiar.  It  is 
not  used  (at  least  so  it  appears  to  us)  in  the  sense  which  it  commonly 
bears,  for  the  world  in  which  we  live,  with  its  lust  and  its  pollutions,  its 
pomps  and  its  pleasures ;  but,  more  JudaicOf  to  denote  what  we  term 
the  **  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  a  religious  system.  The  Apostle's  argument 
here  seems  to  demand  this  sense  of  the  word.  For  what  is  he  arguing 
against  out  a  false  religious  system — ^namely,  that  kind  of  religion  whidi 
was  altogether  external  or  in  the  "flesh** — that  which  consisted  only 
in  rule-moralities,  and  ceremonial  observances  ?    In  proof  that  this  was 
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Stiff erings  for  Him  (though  the  latter  might  seem  to  be 
intended) ;  otherwise  it  would  be  the  Apostle  glorying 
in  himself^  from  the  very  idea  of  which  the  strong 
repudiative  form  of  expression  he  uses,  "  God  forbid^* 
shows  he  shrank  with  a  holy  abhorrence. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this,  that  St.  Paul  saw  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ  some  special  virtue,  and  knew  by 
experience  that  it  possessed  a  special  power,  which 
rendered  it  worthy  both  of  his  sole  trust  and  his 
incessant  extolling.  And  in  perfect  conformity  with 
this,  his  own  statement,  we  find  that,  wherever  he 
preached,  the  Cross  was  the  chosen  subject  of  his  dis- 
courses, the  burden  of  his  every  message,  the  only 

the  sense  in  which  the  Apostle  frequently  applied  this  term,  other 
instances  more  onambiguous  may  be  adduced.  For  example :  he  evidently 
nses  the  term  in  this  sense  in  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
epistle,  where  he  remarks :  "  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children, 
were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world ;  "  which  he  further 
explains  in  the  ninth  verse,  by  asking,  **  Bu/  now,  afUr  that  ye  have 
knffwn  God,  or  rat  fur  are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  "  (namely,  of  the  Law),  "  whereunto  ye  desire  **  again 
**  to  he  in  bondage  f  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.* 
Then,  having  swept  away  this  effete  system,  to  which  they  were  inclining 
to  return,  by  one  of  his  masterly  arguments,  he  exhorts  them  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  **  Stand  fast  there/ore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  haih 
made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage J"^ 

The  term  is  also  applied  twice  over  in  the  same  sense  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  first,  at  the  eighth  verse,  where 
the  Apostle  says,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ."  And  next,  at  the  twentieth  verse,  *'  Where- 
fore if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as 
though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?'*  &c.  We  may 
further  remark  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  application  of 
the  term,  he  uses,  when  speaking  of  the  Jewish  temple,  with  its  typical 
external  services,  the  expression,  a  "  zew/rfTy  sanctuary  "  (Ileb.  ix.  i). 
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object  in  which  he  delighted  to  glory.  Whenever  he 
warms  into  earnestness,  and  kindles  into  eloquence, 
and  lights  up  into  a  flame  of  impassioned  ardour,  it 
is  when  he  is  contemplating  and  labouring  to  display 
the  splendours  of  this  attractive  object,  radiant  with 
life  and  immortality.  The  glories,  indeed,  of  all  other 
objects  were  eclipsed  in  his  view  by  the  transcendent 
brightness  of  this.  Not  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  Nature,  not  the  glittering  productions  of  human 
genius,  not  the  splendours  of  Art,  not  the  ideal  beauty 
of  what  the  ancient  Greeks  paraded  under  the  name 
of  Virtue,  not  the  ever-changing  and  ever-interest- 
ing politics  of  nations,  seem  for  a  moment  to  have 
engaged  his  attention.  Even  when  he  stood  upon 
Mars'  Hill,  surrounded  with  the  most  magnificent 
monuments  of  Art  which  the  hand  of  man  ever  raised, 
and  looked  down  upon  a  scene  which  glowed  with  all 
that  was  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  had  the  princes  of 
philosophy  for  his  hearers,  we  see  him  turning  the  eyes 
of  men  to  this  one  object,  which  alone  was  glorious  in 
his  own.  And  what  gave  it  this  transcendent  glory? 
Doubtless  it  was  the  fact  that  this  (by  a  figure  of 
speech)  was  the  sacred  instrument  of  human  salvation 
—the  true  specific  for  human  woes,  the  philosophy  of 
all  philosophies — that  by  which  sin  was  atoned  for, 
death  destroyed,  and  heaven  opened. 

We  read  in  one  place  of  St.  Paul's  writings  (i  Cor. 
i.  24)  that  the  Cross  is  "  both  tlu power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God!'  The  wisdom  of  God  was  displayed 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  it  reconciled  and  satisfied  the  opposite 
claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  letting  both  descend  upon 
the  earth  through  the  same  channel — like  the  lightning 
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and  the  rain  from  the  same  cloud  ;  and  the  power  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  it  turned  and  converted  men  from 
idols  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  produced 
those  fruits  of  righteousness  in  them  which  neither  the 
laws  of  the  Jews,  nor  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
could  prodpce. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  had  burst  upon 
the  world  as  a  wholly  new  discovery.  The  salvation 
of  the  whole  world  by  the  death  of  one  Man  upon 
the  ignominious  Cross  was  a  sublime  paradox  which 
St.  Paul  could  never  cease  to  proclaim.  After  the 
world  had  had  space  given  it  to  try  all  the  inven- 
tions of  its  own  wisdom,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
its  own  power — after  it  had  tried  the  effect  of  the 
most  subtle  philosophy,  and  the  strains  of  the  most 
thrilling  poetry,  and  the  appeals  of  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  eloquence,  to  set  forth  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  to  lead  men  to  the  love  and  practice  of  it,  and  all 
had  been  proved  in  vain,  then  the  All-wise  introduced 
this  simple  but  sublime  agency,  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross — the  merely  testifying  to  men  how  God  loved 
them,  and  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  their  sins ;  and  this 
proved  its  superior  efficacy,  for  it  was  at  once  found 
effectual  to  turn  multitudes  from  darkness  unto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

But,  as  in  the  Apostle's  days,  so  now,  there  are 
some  who  despise  this  method  of  moving  the  springs 
of  moral  action  in  mankind ;  and,  in  the  pride  of 
their  strength,  and  the  plenitude  of  their  vanity,  they 
think  that  they  can  devise  both  a  wiser  scheme,  and 
apply  a  more  effective  agency  for  moralizing,  and 
thereby,  as  they  suppose,  saving  mankind,  than  the 

S  2 
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preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.  Hence,  not 
unfrequently,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Apostle 
declares  Christ  sent  him  ''  fwt  to  baptize^  but  to  preach 
t/te  Gospell'  they  substitute  sacraments  in  the  place  of 
preaching,  or  they  avail  themselves  of  some  sensible 
means  of  human  devising — such  as  the  exhibition  of 
a  material  cross,  or  the  crucifix — ^to  work  upon  the 
natural  feelings,  instead  of  appealing  directly  to  men's 
hearts  and  consciences,  and  felt  moral  needs,  in  order 
to  move  them  to  repentance,  and  to  turn  to  God  in  all 
the  acts  of  pious  devotedness.  Even  if  they  preach 
the  Gospel  at  all,  it  is  with  an  economic  reserve,  think- 
ing, by  hiding  some  of  its  more  offensive  doctrines 
under  a  bushel,  to  guard  it  against  abuse. 

Such  is  the  wisdom  of  man !  He  perverts  even  the 
appointments  of  God,  from  the  idea  that  he  can  devise 
more  efficient  agencies  than  those  which  He  has 
ordained  for  making  men  moral,  and  elevating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  immortality.  But 
the  futility  of  his  schemes,  and  the  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  all  his  efforts,  are  most  strikingly 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  man  never  did,  and  never  can 
produce,  by  all  his  devices,  expedients,  and  appliances, 
such  powerful  and  such  elevating  moral  effects  as  ever 
have  been,  and  still  are,  produced  by  the  simple  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross;  so  that  hereby  it  is  proved  that  'Hhe 
foolishness  of  God**  (if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified 
must  be  esteemed  foolishness)  "  is  wiser  than  men^  and 
the  weakness  of  God**  (if,  as  some  think,  the  preaching 
of  the  Cross  is  a  weak  instrument  of  good)  "  is  stronger 
than  men*^ 

The  root  of  almost  all  error  and  apathy  in  religion 
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has  been  the  mistaken  idea,  entertained  by  men  in 
general,  that  they  must  earn  their  salvation  rather  than 
receive  it  as  a  free  gift ;  and  the  reason  why  preaching 
has  so  commonly  proved  ineffectual  is,  that  they  have 
been  oftener  taught  that  they  must  work  for  God 
than  led  to  behold  God  working  for  them.  "  If,"  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  "  if  for  every  rebuke  that  we  utter 
of  men's  vices,  we  put  forth  a  claim  upon  their  hearts  ; 
if,  for  every  assertion  of  God's  demands  from  them,  we 
could  substitute  a  display  of  His  kindness  to  them  ;  if, 
side  by  side  with  every  warning  of  death,  we  could 
exhibit  proofs  and  promises  of  immortality;  if, 
in  fine,  instead  of  assuming  the  being  of  an  awful 
Deity,  which  men,  though  they  cannot  and  dare  not 
deny,  are  always  unwilling,  sometimes  unable,  to  con- 
ceive, we  were  to  show  them  a  near,  visible,  inevitable, 
but  all-beneficent  Deity,  whose  presence  makes  the 
earth  itself  a  heaven,  I  think  there  would  be  fewer 
deaf  children  sitting  in  the  market  place."*  The 
ground  taken  by  this  writer  evidently  is,  that  that 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  Divine  love  which  was 
made  upon  the  cross  is  likely  to  be  a  far  more  effectual 
means  of  influencing  mankind  to  listen  to  God's  voice 
than  any  appeal  to  their  fears,  their  own  sense  of 
moral  right,  or  natural  recognitions  of  duty.  And  in 
this  he  has  only  agreed  with  St.  Paul,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  trusted  wholly  to  the  attraction  of  the  Cross  to 
draw  men's  hearts  away  from  their  gravitating  ten- 
dency towards  the  world. 

It  is  particularly  to    be  observed  that,  what   the 
Apostle  Paul  insisted  so  strongly  upon  under  the  term 

*  John  Ruskin. 
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"  the  Cross,''  was  the  doctrine  which  this  involved  He 
was  not  so  infatuated  as  to  hold  up  the  material 
figure  of  the  cross  before  men's  eyes,  and  expect  moral 
effects  to  be  wrought  by  that ;  what  he  dwelt  upon  was 
the  necessity,  the  object,  and  the  end  of  Christ's  death, 
and  not  the  mere  f€u:t  and  circumstances  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  one  would  appeal  to  the  mental  and  the 
moral  in  man,  the  other  only  to  the  physical  and 
sensitive.  Even  when  he  reminds  the  Galatians  that 
"  Christ  had  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among 
them^^  it  is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  Galatians  were 
not  Jews,  neither  were  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  Christ  was  crucified,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
before  their  bodily  eyes,  but  only  to  their  mental  per- 
ceptions, through  the  vivid  force  and  power  of  the 
Apostle's  preaching,  this  fact-like  work  had  been 
wrought.*  It  is  as  an  object  of  faith,  and  not  as  an 
object  of  sight,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  to  be  con- 
templated ;  for  it  is  only  by  this  method,  its  moral 
ends,  in  all  their  span,  and  depth,  and  force,  can  be 
realized  and  felt,  so  as  to  become  comprehensive  and 
abiding  principles  of  action.  If  a  truth  once  takes  its 
place  among  the  objects  of  faith,  there  is  this  advan- 
tage about  it,  that  it  ever  after  becomes  present,  like 
Divinity,  in  all  time. 
There  is  a  scenic  preaching  of  the  Cross,  which  has 

*  This  mode  of  speaking  of  Christ,  as  actually  present  where  He  is 
only  preached,  is  more  than  once  adopted  by  the  Apostle.  Thus,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  says  of  Christ  in  relation  to  them, 
**  And  came  and  prauhed peace  to  you  which  were  afar  offy  and  to  them 
that  were  nigh  .*'*  though  it  is  certain  Christ  never  visited  the  Ephesians 
va  person.  Wherever  He  is  truly  preached,  there  He  may  be  said  to  be 
present. 
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no  more  vital  connection  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  than  the  image  of  a  man  in  waxwork  has  with 
the  real  living  world.    It  is  quite  possible  to  dilate  with 
soul-touching  pathos  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  to  appeal  to  men's  feelings  by  exhibit- 
ing the  crucifix  before  them  in  all  its  tragical  forms  of 
interest,  without  ever  bringing  out  and  applying  the 
soul-saving  doctrine  which  it  involves,  or  producing  in 
the  hearers  one  pure  spiritual  emotion.    And  the  strong 
tendency   of  the  present  day  seems   to  be  thus  to 
substitute  a  fictitious  for  the  true  Cross  —an  image  in 
the  place  of  the  reality,   an  object  of  sight  for  an 
object  of  faith,  a  Cross  hung  on  the  breast,  instead  of 
a  Cross  borne  in  the  heart.    But  pictorial  Christianity, 
consisting  only  in  sensible  images,  and  the  impressions 
which  they  produce,  may  cheat  and  delude  men  ;  it  can 
never  change  and  renew  their  minds.    It  is  Christ  alone 
dying  on  the  Cross  for  our  sins — it  is  Christ  alone  in 
the  all-sufficiency  of  His  merits  to  justify,  and  of  His 
grace  to  sanctify — it  is  Christ  alone  as  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  guilty  men — it  is  Christ  alone  received  into 
the  heart  by   faith  as  the  hope  of  glory — it  is  this 
principle  alone  which  can  save  the  souls  of  men  ;  or, 
indeed,  in  any  decided  manner,  spiritualize,  moralize, 
and  elevate  them. 

That  "  the  Cross!'  in  this  sense  of  it,  is  capable  of 
producing  these  results,  is  certified  to  us  by  the  facts 
of  both  past  history  and  present.  It  had  to  contend, 
as  we  know,  at  its  first  outset,  not  only  with  age-long 
systems  of  philosophy,  but  also  with  the  most  deeply 
and  widely  ramified  systems  of  vice,  immorality,  and 
idolatry.  The  arms  of  Power,  as  well  as  the  j  ealous  roots 
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of  Prejudice,  were  intertwined,  and  clung  together  to 
protect  the  then  established  order  of  things.  Inveterate 
custom  and  received  opinion  were  both  in  favour  of  the 
existing  system.     Men  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
genius,  men  who  had  reasoned  in  a  masterly  manner 
on  morals,  men  whose  writings  have  supplied  a  model 
of  style  to  all  succeeding  generations,  threw  the  lustre 
of  their  names  over  what  had  thus  received  popular 
sanction.     Yet  all  the  systems  of  these  Monarchs  of 
Mind,  these  Princes  of  Philosophy,  fell  before  the  Cross, 
like    Dagon    before   the   ark,  although   the  arms  of 
empires  were  stretched  out  to  uphold  them,  and  the 
splendours  of  Art  were  thrown  around  to  adorn  them, 
and  the  harps  of  Poesy  were  struck  to  extol  them. 
All,  all  were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  the   Cross.      Before   this,   idol    temples 
tottered  and   tumbled  into  the  dust ;  the  priests  of 
Paganism  fled  affrighted  ;  the  wisest  were  confounded  ; 
the  most  disputatious  were  silenced  ;  and  all  opponents 
being  driven  off"  the  field,  Christianity,  in  the  greatness 
of  its  strength,  was  enabled  to  march  in  solitary  grandeur 
its  own  majestic  way.     Thus,  by  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  was  that  declaration  of  God  accomplished  : 
"  /  will  destroy  tlie  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to 
"nothing  tlie  understanding  of  tlie  prudent ;  "  and,  as  re- 
gards the  once  reverenced  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  may  now  ask,  "  IV/iere  is  tlie  wise  ?  where 
is  tlie  Scribe?  wliere  is   tlie  disputer  of  this  world? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  tlie  wisdom  of  this  world? 
For  after  tltat  in  tlie  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching,  to  save  tlietn  tliat  believe'* 
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And  the  Cross  has  been  equally  powerful  in  uproot- 
ing vices  as  in  overturning  philosophies.     Sins  of  the 
most  odious  kind,  that  were  once  common  among  men 
and  commended,  have  been  banished  from  society,  and 
there  have  been  introduced  into  their  homes,  under 
the  benign  genius  of  Christianity,  a  purity  of  affection 
and  a  family  unity  which,  even  in  the  best  days  of 
Heathenism,  were  utterly  unknown.     The  ferocity  of 
war  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  while  public  virtue 
and  private  friendship  have  become  impressed  with  a 
principle  of  integrity  and   faithfulness,  of  truth  and 
self-sacrifice,  which  has  given  them  a  totally  altered 
character.     Men  that  were  once  sunk  in  the  lowest 
vices,  and  who  had  abandoned  themselves  to  courses 
of  conduct  the  most  alien  to  all  that  was  pure,  and  just, 
and  good,  have  been  transformed  by  it  into  practically 
new  creatures.   That  such  changes  were  effected  by  the 
Cross  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  one  of  the  earliest  apologists 
for  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  following  unanswered 
challenge : — "  Inquire,"  he  says,  "  into  the  lives  of  some 
among  us  ;  compare  our  present  and  our  former  course 
of  life,  and  you  will  find  what  impieties  and  impurities 
men  were  involved  in  before  they  embraced  our  doc- 
trines ;  but  since  they  embraced  them,  how  just,  how 
grave,  how  moderate,  how  resolute  they  have  become." 
And  have  we  not  heard  of  similar  changes  wrought 
in  our  own  day  by  the  same  simple  means  ?     What  has 
turned  the  fierce  cannibal  New  Zealanders  into  humane 
and  gentle  creatures,  making  them  at  once  kind,  truth- 
ful,  and   honest? — It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  preached  to  them  by  our  modem  Apostles.    No 
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Other  means,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  would  effect 
such  a  change — no  other  means  were,  in  this  instance, 
employed. 

It  is  related  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  that, 
when  they  first  went  out  to  Greenland,  they  found  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  so  sunken  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  so  dead  to  all  sense  of  religion,  that, 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom, 
they  thought  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
Evangelize  them,  except  by  teaching  them  first  the 
most  elemental  principles  of  theology  and  morals. 
They  tried  this  plan  for  several  years,  but  all  in  vain : 
no  improvement  took  place  or  was  produced.  At  last 
they  determined  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  just  as 
God  had  delivered  it  in  His  Word,  by  simply  telling 
its  good  tidings,  and  then  they  discovered  at  once  that 
thi§  was  indeed  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation^ 
This  degraded  people,  who  had  before  continued 
unaffected,  impenitent,  and  unconverted,  were  now 
melted  into  penitence,  and  kindled  into  godly  love, 
and  constrained  to  obedience,  becoming,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  moral  and  intelligent,  and  bringing 
forth  in  their  lives  those  lovely  fruits  of  Christian 
graces  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God. 

Facts  like  these,  confined  to  no  one  country  or  age, 
and  to  no  one  class  or  order  of  men,  but  witnessed  to, 
more  or  less,  among  all,  testify,  beyond  all  questioning 
or  doubt,  to  the  peculiar  potency  of  the  Cross. 

But  in  what,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  lies  the  secret 
of  this  wonderful  influence  i  The  philosophy,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  Cross,  doubtless,  lies  in  this — tliat 
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it  makes  its  appeal,  not  to  the  understandings  merely 
of  men,  nor  to  their  mere  animal  sensibilities,  but  direct 
to  their  hearts  and  consciences.  It  is  so  exactly  suited 
to  the  felt  requirements  of  man's  fallen  condition ;  it 
so  commends  itself  to  the  conscious  needs  of  a  sin- 
wounded  soul;  it  so  supplies  man  with  just  what  he 
wants  to  inspire  him  with  love  and  confidence  towards 
God,  that  it  lays  hold  of  his  affections,  those  true  springs 
of  action,  and  draws  him  with  a  constraining  power  to 
devote  himself  to  God's  service.  All  other  systems  of 
doctrine  address  themselves  to  our  understandings ;  yet 
it  is  not  our  understandings  that  govern  our  conduct, 
but  OMX  feelings.  As  ^^feel,  so  we  act.  The  Apostle 
reveals  the  true  secret  of  the  potency  exercised  by  the 
Cross  when  he  says,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us  ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
who  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again  "  (2 
Cor.  V.  14,  15).  In  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  then, 
lies  the  secret  of  a  saving  influence  upon  human  kind. 
This  is  the  mighty  power  of  God  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  sinful  weakness  of  man.  This  is  the  rod  of  His 
strength,  whereby  the  heart  of  man  is  first  subdued 
to  obedience,  and  then  strengthened  for  duty.  Wher- 
ever it  operates  savingly,  it  produces  a  deep  and  entire 
change — a  change  of  heart  resulting  in  a  change  of 
life — a  reformation  not  merely  outward,  but  inward — 
a  reformation  spiritual,  practical,  glorious.  No  other 
instrumentality  but  this  possesses  any  real  moral 
power. 

How  entirely  the  Apostle   Paul   relied   upon  this 
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instrument  of  salvation — how  he  traced  every  bless- 
ing, every  immunity,  every  hope  of  the  Christian,  to 
the  Cross, — derived  every  energizing  motive  from  the 
Cross, — urged  every  moral  obligation  by  the  Cross, 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  writings. 

Is  peace  made  between  God  and  man  ?  It  is,  says 
the  Apostle,  "  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  "  (Col.  i.  20). 

Is  the  cause  of  the  enmity  between  God  and  man, 
the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances, 
abolished }  "  He  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to 
His  Cross'^  (Col.  ii.  14). 

Is  the  condemnation  of  sin  done  away.^  "What 
the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh : 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit " 
(Rom.  viii.  3,  4). 

Must  the  world  be  overcome }  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I 
unto  the  world  "  (Gal.  v.  14). 

Is  the  devil  to  be  vanquished,  and  the  fear  of  death 
expelled.^  "Through  death  Ch|ist  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and 
delivered  them  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all    their    lifetime    subject   to    bondage"     (Heb.  ii. 

I4»  IS). 
Is  sin  in  general  to  be  renounced }    It  is,  because 

Christ  died  for  sin,  "  that  the  body  of  sin  in  us  might 

be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should   not  serve 

sin  "  (Rom.  vi.  6). 
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Are  good  works  urged  ?  They  are  urged  on  this 
ground,  that  Christ  "gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  " 
(Titus  ii.  14). 

Is  any  particular  grace  commended,  such  as  charity, 
or  humility,  or  forbearance,  or  brotherly  love?  We 
have  set  before  us  the  example  of  Christ :  "  Ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  His  poverty  might  be  rich  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  9). 
"  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus  .  .  .  who  humbled  Himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross'^ 
(Phil.  ii.  S,  8), 

Is  forgiveness  of  others  to  be  exercised }  "  Be  ye 
kind  one  to  another,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you "  (Eph. 
iv.  32). 

Is  patience  under  persecution  to  be  maintained } 
It  is,  because  "  Christ  also  hath  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps." 

Are  we  exhorted  to  persevere  in  a  Christian  course, 
notwithstanding  reproaches,  contradictions,  opposi- 
tions }  We  are  directed  to  "  look  unto  Jesus,  who,  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  Cross^ 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God "  (Heb.  xii.  2) ;  and  we  are 
commanded  to  "take  up  our  Cross  and  follow  Him." 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  bird's-flight  glance  over 
the  Apostle's  own  epistles,  that  he  viewed  the  Cross, 
not  only  as  the  radiating  centre  of  all   soul-saving 
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doctrine,  but  also  as  involving  an  all-comprehensive 
and  most  powerful  principle  to  govern  the  practice. 
The  Gospel,  in  fact,  is  a  system  conjointly  of  doctrine 
and  duty.  Like  the  celestial  system,  it  has  a  centre, 
bright,  luminous,  all-controlling,  around  which  all  its 
other  bodies  revolve  in  harmonious  obedience  and 
order,  and  pure  reflected  light  That  centre  is  "  the 
CrosSf*  or,  in  other  words,  Christ  All  lines  meet  in 
Him;  all  light  and  life  issue  forth  from  Him ;  all  truth 
is  dark  till  He  is  risen  above  the  horizon.  Lesser 
lights  are  only  to  rule  the  night;  it  is  this  greater 
light  that  is  set  to  rule  the  day.  Only  let  His  light 
shine,  and  the  path  of  duty  shall  become  so  plain  that 
*' t/ie  wayfaring  man^  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err 
tliereiny 

Secondly,  we  are  to  view  this  expression,  "the 
Cross,"  as  indicating  ^practice. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  there  is  not  only  a 
Cross  which  is  to  bear  us,  but  one  which  which  we  arc 
to  bear.  What  the  former  is  has  been  sufficiently  as- 
certained. The  ascertainment  of  the  latter  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  since,  as  a  false  notion  of 
doctrine  leads  to  a  mistaken  practice,  so,  commonly,  a 
mistaken  practice  tends  to  generate  a  mistaken  notion 
of  doctrine. 

It  has  been  assumed,  that  the  Cross  in  Scripture 
denotes  a  something  which  is  self-inflicted — a  some- 
thing which  we  are  to  seek,  and  voluntarily  to  take 
upon  ourselves.  But  a  moment's  reflection  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  dispel  this  idea.  For  what  was  it  that 
first  furnished  the  type  out  of  which  the  painful  con- 
ception associated  with  this  object  took  its  agonized 
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ideal?  It  was  the  kind  of  death  to  which  Roman 
slaves  and  the  lowest  miscreants  were  subjected  for 
their  crimes,  after  first  bearing  the  instrument  on 
which  they  were  to  suffer.  The  Cross,  then,  is  ob- 
viously a  thing  which  is  to  be  laid  upon  us^  and  which 
we  are  to  bear  as  laid  upon  us,  not  ivhich  we  are  to  lay  ' 
upon  ourselves. 

There  is  one  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  here,  that  the 
term,  ''tJu  Cross,'*  used  to  depict  whatever  was  arduous 
or  ignominious,  was  in  use  before  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. We  find  Christ  Himself  using  it  long  before 
that  event.  It  evidently  was  not  of  His  own  in- 
vention ;  for  He  adopts  it  as  a  term,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  popularly  understood.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  we  must  not  unthinkingly  trace  the  origin  of  the 
term  to  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord  having  suffered 
death  upon  the  Cross  after  having  first  borne  it,  though 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  He  had  His  far-seeing 
eye  upon  that  event,  when  He  so  often  impressed  it 
upon  His  disciples  as  a  necessity  to  their  true  dis- 
cipleship,  that  they  must  be  prepared  each  to  bear  his 
Cross, 

The  death  of  the  Cross  being  a  punishment  of 
Roman  introduction  among  the  Jews,  the  term  **  t/ie 
Cross "  seems  soon  to  have  passed  into  a  proverbial 
expression  among  them,  to  denote  any  kind  of  severe 
suffering,  or  inflicted  dishonour — anything  which  it 
might  be  extremely  painful  and  hard  to  endure.  It 
was  hard  to  Jews  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
government ;  it  was  still  harder  to  bear  the  disgrace  of 
a  Roman  punishment :  and  this  kind  of  punishment 
was  not  unfrequently  inflicted  before  their  eyes.     So 
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frequently,  indeed,  was  this  kind  of  penalty  imposed 
among  the  Romans,  that  all  kinds  of  pains,  afflictions, 
troubles,  and  unprosperous  affairs,  had  come  among 
them  to  be  called  ** crosses'*  Jesus  seized  this  most 
expressive  term,  which  He  found  to  be  in  common  use, 
and  applied  it,  by  a  figure,  to  denote  that  peculiar  kind 
of  suffering  to  which  His  followers  would  be  subjected 
(a  term  which  became  doubly  expressive  and  appro- 
priate after  His  own  crucifixion) ;  and  told  all  who 
would  be  His  disciples,  plainly  and  without  any 
disguise,  that  they  must  bear  the  Cross^  yea,  each  bear 
his  (own)  Cross, 

To  trace  out  the  Christian  application  of  the  term, 
in  this,  its  practical  import,  is  what  we  have  now  to 
do.  To  do  this,  we  must  investigate,  by  careful  com- 
parison, the  passages,  with  their  contexts,  in  which  it 
occurs. 

In  the  lOth  of  Matthew  (the  first  place  in  which  we 
meet  with  it),  after  having  guarded  His  twelve  chosen 
disciples  against  misconceiving  the  result  of  His 
doctrine  upon  the  world  at  large,  by  the  words, 
**  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  t/ie  earth  ; 
I  came  not  to  sefid  peace  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come 
to  set  a  man  at  variance  agaifist  his  fatlur^  and  t/ie 
daughter  against  Iter  motlier^  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mot/ier-in-law"  adding,  ^^ And  a  mans 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household*' — He  continues, 
•*  He  tlmt  loveth  fatlier  or  mother  more  than  Me,  is  not 
worthy  of  Me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
tlian  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that  taketh  not 
his  Cross  "  (in  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke  it  is, 
"Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  Cross")  '' and followcth 
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after  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me.'*  Now  here,  it  would 
seem,  " the  Cross"  which  he  that  would  be  a  Christian 
is  to  take  or  bear,  is  what  our  Lord  had  just  been 
describing — the  duty  of  enduring  all  that  enmity,  and 
hatred,  and  injury  which  might  be  the  consequence  of 
the  confession  of  the  Christian  faith,  rather  than  let 
natural  affection  take  the  precedence  of  love  to  Christ. 
Not  one  word  is  mentioned  about  self-inflictions,  or 
bodily  austerities,  in  this  Scripture. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that,  if  this  passage  does 
not  bring  out  the  sense  which  some  would  put  upon 
the  expression,  " the  Cross,*  others  may  do  so. 

Proceed  we  then  to  the  next  (Matthew  xvi.  24), 
"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  His  disciples,  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
Ci'osSy  and  follow  Me."  Look  we  to  the  preceding 
verses,  and  we  find  that  Christ  had  just  been  reprov- 
ing Peter  for  his  self-considering  advice.  When  he 
heard  from  the  lips  of  his  Divine  Master  that  He  must 
go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders, 
and  chief  priests,  and  be  killed,  he  took  Him,  and 
began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying  "  Be  it  far  from  T/tce, 
Lord**  (or  as  it  is  more  literally  in  the  margin,  "  Spare 
thyself**),  "  This  shall  not  be  unto  Thee**  Then  Jesus 
turned  and  said, "  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan :  thou  art 
an  offence  unto  Me :  for  tJtou  savour  est  not  the  things 
t/iat  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men**  adding 
the  words  respecting  the  Cross  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  Here  the  Cross  is,  evidently,  not  anything 
which  we  are  to  inflict  upon  ourselves,  but  that 
suffering  which  will  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  others,  if, 
with  godly  resolution,  we  proceed  on  in  a  straight- 
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undoubtedly,  because,  as  the  result  proved,  he  loved 
his  riches  better  than  he  loved  his  neighbour) — that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  shutting  himself  up  in  a 
monastery,  or  inflicting  upon  himself  the  profitless  pen- 
ances of  ascetic  austerity.   There  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
hinted  at  even  here  ;   but  only  the  necessity  of  alms- 
giving, and  active  devotedness  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
The  next  passage  to  which  we  have  to  refer  (and 
this  is  the  last  that  occurs  in  the  Gospels),  insisting 
upon  the  taking  up  of  our  own  Cross,  is  Luke  ix.  23, 
where  it  is  written :  "  And  He  said  to  them  all,  If  any 
man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  Cross  daily,  and  follow  Me."     Here,  un- 
deniably, we  have  an  enlargement  of  the  precept  with 
regard  to  the  Cross :  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  some 
specific  act,  but  is  extended  to  the  whole  life.     But  in 
the  context  again,  it  will  be  observed,  it  stands  as  in 
St.  Matthew,  connected  with  Christ* s  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  men ;  for  He  had  just  stated  :  "  The  Son  of 
Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the 
Elders  and  Chief  Priests  and  Scribes,  and  be  slain, 
and  be  raised  the  third  day."     All  that  we  can  fairly 
conclude  He  intended  to  enforce  by  the  rule  of  life 
laid  down  here  was,  that,  as  He  would  have  to  suffer,  so 
they,  if  they  would  follow  Him,  must  expect  and  be 
prepared  to  suffer  with  Him.     For  He  grounds  it  as  a 
consequetice  upon  the  certainty  of  His  own  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  God,  that  all  who  would  come  after  Him 
must  train  themselves  for  trial  daily  by  denying  their 
own  inclinations  and  desires,  and  hopes  of  favour  from 
the  world,  and  thus  daily  prepare  themselves  to  endure, 
with  holy  fortitude,  the  reproach,  and  contempt,  and 
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of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  term 
occurs,  as  being  denoted  by  " the  Cross'' 

Nor,  if  we  examine  the  apostoHc  Epistles,  shall  we 
discover  more  than  this  to  be  included  in  the  term,  or 
in  any  of  its  equivalents.  Take  the  case  of  that  most 
hard-tried  Apostle  St.  Paul.  Whenever  he  personally 
speaks  of  being  crucified  with  Christ,  it  is  in  reference 
to  the  persecutions  he  had  to  endure  for  Christ — the 
sufterings  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  brought  upon 
him  from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  "  We  are  troubled 
on  every  side,"  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "yet  not 
distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  per- 
secuted, but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  J 
always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  mani- 
fest in  our  body."  Again,  to  the  Colossians  he  says, 
•*  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh 
for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  He  was,  we 
know,  whipped,  beaten  with  rods,  stoned,  time  after 
time,  for  the  testimony  he  bore  to  Christ — his  bold, 
unflinching  faithfulness  to  the  Truth.  These  were 
those  marks  upon  his  body,  and  not  any  stigmata,  or 
self-inflicted  wounds,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  6th 
chapter  to  the  Galatians,  "  From  /tenceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me^  for  I  bear  in  my  body  t/ie  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus'*  It  was  to  the  heroic  endurance  of  this 
kind  of  Cross,  after  his  own  example,  he  exhorted  his 
spiritual  son,  Timothy,  saying,  "  Be  not  thou  therefore 
as/tamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lordy  nor  of  me  his 
prisoner;  but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  tlu 
Gospel^  according  to  the  power  of  God"  (2  Timothy  i.  8). 
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affections.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  consist  in 
those  bodily  macerations  and  austerities  in  which  the 
Monastic  Orders  of  the  Romish  Church  have  placed 
the  highest  form  of  Christian  self-denial.  Who  can, 
for  a  moment,  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  destroy 
our  physical  constitution,  which  is  as  much  God's  work 
as  our  souls,  byway  of  fitting  ourselves  for  His  service. 
We  read  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  that,  long  before  he 
received  the  "stigmata"  (the supposed  highest  sign  of 
conformity  to  Christ), "  his  body  had  been  reduced  by 
fasting,  self-torture,  and  austerities  of  the  most  dread- 
ful description,  to  a  mere  mass  of  disease ;  his  eyes 
were  wasted  by  constant  weeping,  the  *gift  of  tears,' 
so  coveted  by  the  ascetics,  and  one  of  the  indices  of 
their  physical  temperament;  his  stomach,  and  liver, 
and  nervous  system  were  utterly  destroyed ;  but  the 
unquenchable  spirit  still  bore  up,  and  his  seraphic 
ardours  were  more  vivid  than  ever."  These  statements 
rest  upon  the  account  given  of  him  by  St.  Bonaven- 
tura.*     Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  that  "  neglecting  of 


*  The  absurd  excess  to  which  the  ascetic  saints  of  the  Romish  Charch 
often  carried  this  system  of  bodily  self-mortification  almost  exceeds  belief. 
It  rendered  them  deaf  alike  to  the  whisperings  of  truth  and  of  common 
sense,  and  led  them  to  ascribe  to  the  devil  the  suggestions  of  the  plainest 
reason  and  prudence.  "  One  night  when  at  prayer,**  says  St.  Bonaven- 
tura«  "  the  devil  called  to  him  thrice,  and  said  that  there  was  no  sinner 
to  whom,  if  converted  from  sin,  God  would  not  show  indulgence,  bat 
that,  whoever  killed  himself  with  unmeasured  penance,  would  find  no 
mercy  throughout  eternity.  But  immediately,**  proceeds  the  narrative, 
**  he  knew  the  old  enemy,**  &c.  St.  Francis  used  to  call  his  body 
"Brother  Ass,**  and  say  it  was  to  be  subdued,  and  its  spirit  broken 
down,  like  its  brutal  prototype.  This  story  is  retailed  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
in  his  "  History  of  Christian  Art,**  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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the  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh^ 
which  St.  Paul  so  sternly  condemns  (CoL  ii.).  Yet 
this  sort  of  beggarly  humiliation,  which  consists  only 
in  starving  the  body,  is  what  some  among  ourselves 
would  bring  again  into  practice.  Protestant  self-denial 
differs,  essentially,  in  its  object,  as  well  as  its  degree, 
from  Popish ;  for  that  is  to  fit  for  arduous  duty,  not  to 
merit  heaven  by  mere  self-mortification. 

In  all  honesty,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
that  there  are  some  passages  of  Scripture  which  apply 
the  ideal  of  the  Cross  to  denote  the  necessity  of  our 
being  crucified,  in  some  sense,  personally.  "  Crucified 
to  t/ie  worldf*  "  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lusts'^  having  ^* fellowship  with  t/ie  sufferings  of 
Christy  so  as  to  be  made  conformable  to  His  death  "  are 
the  expressions  used.  But  all  this  is  to  be  brought 
about,  it  will  be  found,  not  by  the  Brahminical  method 
of  wounds  and  self-tortures,  but  by  the  mental  contem- 
plation of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  by  laying  to  heart  the 
solemn  ends  for  which  He  died  :  by  that  vivid  sense 
of  the  evil  of  sin  which  the  contemplation  of  His 
sufTerings  begets  ;  and  a  consequent  eschewing  of  it 
in  all  its  forms  :  and  above  all,  by  the  conviction  that  it 
is  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  by  circumcision,  baptism, 
or  any  outward  observances  of  our  own,  we  are  ac- 
tually to  be  justified  and  saved,  but  only  by  the  imputed 
merits  and  inwrought  mind  of  Christ.  It  is  too  often 
overlooked,  that  our  crucifixion  with  Christ  is  to  follow 
in  the  way  of  moral  effect  from  His,  rather  than  upon 
the  principle  of  personal  duty.  If  this  be  attempted 
to  be  brought  about  directly  by  any  inflictions  of  our 
own,  it  becomes  self-  righteousness,  and  is  not,  properly 
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speaking,  the  crucifixion  of  self  with  Christ,  that  like 
Him  we  may  live  unto  God.  There  is  no  principle 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  put  to  death  as  the  self-righteous 
principle  within  us — the  first-born  of  sin,  and  the  last 
to  die,  even  in  the  believer.  Till  this  is  destroyed, 
however,  sin  will  retain  its  power  over  us,  and  hold  us 
in  bondage.  But  when  the  "  expulsive  power  of  a 
new  affection,"  as  Dr.  Chalmers  "jrzll  calls  it,  has 
been  introduced,  then  the  love  of  sin,  together  with  all 
desire  of  self  justification,  is  cast  out — the  world  is 
disenchanted  of  its  fascinating  influence  over  us — and 
that  congeries  of  affections  and  lusts  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  flesh,  and  form  what  is  termed  the  "  old 
niatiy^  becomes  '"^  crucified  with  Christ ^^  by  a  spiritual 
mortification  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed, 
so  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.  It  is  thus 
that  the  ends  of  the  law  are  secured,  as  they  can  be 
secured,  only  by  the  Gospel. 

But,  in  opposition  to  the  principle  which  we  have 
thus  developed,  most  men  are  ior  zxyxcxiyva^tJiemselvcs 
with  a  view  to  salvation,  instead  of  regarding  Christ 
as  crucified  for  them,  and  letting  this  act  with  a  sin- 
extinguishing  power  upon  their  souls.  They  will 
impose  upon  themselves  fasts,  and  humiliations,  and 
external  self-denials  readily  enough,  that  they  may 
make  these  a  ground  of  hope  before  God,  because  all 
this  falls  in  with  the  deep,  self-justifying  principle  of 
their  nature.  This  exalts  them,  not  Christ:  the  reverse 
exalts  Christ,  and  humbles  them.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified  for  us — that  we  must  be  saved 
by  His  vicarious  work  alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  solely  through  the  death 
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do  with,  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
reproach.  Thus  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  rejection 
shall  be  re-enacted  ;  and  in  the  mockings,  and  sneers, 
and  obloquy  continually  cast  upon  him,  the  man  shall, 
in  a  sense  almost  literal,  be  made  to  bear  the  Cross, 

The  two  arms  of  the  Cross,  then,  which  the  real 
Christian  has  to  bear,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  his 
confessed  faith  on  the  one  side,  and  his  living  prac- 
tice on  the  other,  while  the  central  upright  part  which 
bears  him  is  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  other  crosses 
which  may  come  upon  the  Christian  man — undoubt- 
edly there  are  in  those  trial-tests  which  God,  in  His 
providence,  is  pleased  to  send  for  the  chastening  and 
perfecting  of  His  people.  One  has  laid  upon  him  the 
Cross  of  a  niisrepresented  character;  another  of  a 
rebellious  family ;  another  of  unprosperous  circum- 
stances ;  another  of  sharp  bodily  pains ;  another  of 
deep  mental  conflicts.  But  none  of  these  is,  specifi- 
cally, the  Cross  which  we  are  to  take  up — that  is  the 
open  confession  of  Christ,  with  all  that  a  steadfast, 
unshrinking  maintenance  of  Christian  principle  will 
oblige  us  to  endure. 

There  are  some  who  manufacture  crosses  for  them- 
selves, by  the  imposition  of  uncommanded  bodily 
austerities,  or  by  rash  acts  of  religious  zeal.  But  this 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  For  let  a  man  only  enter 
openly,  soberly,  and  resolutely,  into  the  conflict 
for  Truth,  against  the  evil  and  adulterous  generation 
of  his  own  day,  which  would  corrupt  it  with  the 
admixtures  of  error,  and  he  will  have  quite  crosses 
enough     to    bear     without     manufacturing    crosses 
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Men  may  be  found  in  multitudes  who  will  face  phy- 
sical danger  in  its  most  terrific  forms  without  a  fear  : 
brave  the  lion  in  his  den,  pass  undaunted  through  the 
thunders  of  the  battle-field,  or  dash  into  the  crested 
billows  of  the  storm-tossed  ocean  to  save  the  life  of 
a  sinking  man,  without  a  moment's  hesitation ;  and 
yet  few,  very  few,  can  be  found  who  will  encounter 
obloquy  to  succour  injured  Innocence,  incur  reproach 
to  administer  relief  to  the  imprisoned,  or  nobly  dare 
to  identify  themselves  with  one  to  whom  there  is 
attached  the  chain  of  undeserved  dishonour.  Most 
men,  indeed,  will  shrink  instinctively  from  knowing, 
or  becoming  identified  with  any  fellow-Christian,  how- 
ever good  he  may  really  be,  on  whose  name  there 
rests  the  slightest  shadow  of  shame.  But  this  is  not 
to  bear  the  Cross  ;  it  is  to  shun  it :  this  is  not  the 
principle  which  should  actuate  the  true  Christian. 
Fear  is  a  feeling  which  ought  never  to  sit  on  his  cheek ; 
shame  should  blush  itself  off  from  his  face,  when  he 
stands  by  the  side  of  Truth.  To  suffer  shame  in  such 
a  case,  he  should  be  ready  ever — to  be  ashamed,  never. 
Principle  is  tested  by  trial.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
profess  a  Religion  which  all  profess,  and  to  act  a  part 
which  all  others  act,  and  to  pay  honour  to  a  person 
when  all  others  unite  to  honour  him  ;  but  to  stand  by 
the  Truth  when  it  stands  alone,  to  patronize  it  when  it 
is  a  prisoner,  to  identify  ourselves  with  it  when  it  lies 
under  dishonour,  there  lies  the  trial  of  faith,  and  of  real 
Christian  courage.  Christ  was  forsaken  of  His  own 
disciples  when  they  saw  Him  on  the  way  to  the  Cross: 
— Paul  of  his  friends  when  he  was  cast  into  prison. 
This  want  of  moral  courage,  in  the  defence  of  what 
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shrinks  with  afTright  from  the  image  of  its  own  pur- 
poses, the  instant  they  assume  a  bodily  shape  and 
form.  It  forsakes  Christ  as  soon  as  it  sees  Him  con- 
demned. It  is  a  thing,  therefore,  which  Christians 
ought  to  admit  with  caution  even  into  their  counsels, 
and  never  to  submit  to  when  the  question  lies  before 
them  whether  or  not  they  should  take  up  tfie  Cross, 

Who  can  survey  the  character  and  actions  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  not  perceive  that  such  a  bold  de- 
nouncer of  vice — ^such  an  uncompromising  upholder  of 
righteousness  ;  one  who  so  disregarded  the  distinctions 
of  the  world — ^who  so  pointedly  addressed  men,  would 
in  these  days  be  condemned  as  the  most  imprudent  of 
the  imprudent — a  perfect  madman,  whom  all,  who  are 
prudent  in  their  own  sight,  would  agree  to  shun  ? 
And  yet  this  man  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
are  sent  to  prepare  the  way  before  Christ,  profess  to 
take  as  an  example !  Like  Christ,  he  is  acknowledged 
as  an  example,  but  not  to  be  imitated,  except  in  those 
points  in  which  the  imitation  of  him  brings  no  re- 
proach, nor  exposes  our  worldly  interests  to  any  risk. 

One  of  the  most  trying  of  all  forms  in  which  the 
Cross  can  present  itself  to  us  to  be  taken  up,  is,  when 
we  see  clearly,  and  know  too  surely,  that  our  entering 
upon  a  certain  line  of  action,  to  which  we  feel  called 
by  the  commanding  voice  of  Duty,  will  involve  the 
loss  of  all  our  friends.  To  have  the  stern  fact  staring 
us  in  the  face  that  those  whose  good  opinion  we 
esteem,  and  whose  favour  we  naturally  wish  to  enjoy, 
will  all  frown  upon  and  forsake  us,  if  such  and  such  a 
bold  step  be  taken  by  us,  is  indeed  sufficient  to  affright 
the  bravest  faith,  and  to  shake  almost  the  best  Chris- 
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most  appreciated  in  the  Church.  It  is  the  men  who 
are  esteemed  prudent,  discreet,  safe,  that  are  most 
honoured  ;  as  if  the  highest  effect  of  Christianity  were 
to  be  only  the  making  of  men  somewhat  more  worldly 
wise.  Such  men,  by  hazarding  nothing  to  serve  others, 
endanger  nothing,  of  course,  as  respects  themselves. 
The  world  will  ever  keep  peace  with  them,  because 
they  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  Their  religion 
ruffles  no  one ;  and  therefore  the  cry  of  "  These  tnen 
who  have  turned  the  world  upside  dowriy**  is  never 
raised  against  them.  They  are  not  thought  even 
worthy  of  being  traduced.  They  may  be  kind,  bene- 
volent, charitable,  within  their  sphere,  and  rigidly 
exact  in  all  matters  of  legal  right ;  but  they  have  one 
grand  defect.  They  want  range,  force,  freedom,  and 
a  fearless  spirit.  They  never  step  out  of  the  routine 
path  of  prescription.  Their  one  cardinal  virtue  is 
discretion.  In  all  matters,  they  use  "the  weights 
and  measures  of  custom,"  and  of  a  conventional 
morality.  It  is  the  safe,  and  not  the  self-sacrificing, 
they  make  their  standard  of  duty.  Such  men  carry  no 
Cross. 

We  may  here  call  special  notice  to  the  fact, 
(for  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,)  that,  in  the  present 
age,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  practically  take  up 
the  Cross,  is  by  openly  identifying  ourselves  with  those 
who  suffer  for  Christ, — and  that  this  is  what  Christ  at 
all  times  requires  of  us.  Christ  identifies  Himself 
with  His  injured  people  (*'  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  Me  f  "),  and  we  must  do  the  same  by  our  mani- 
fested sympathy  with  them,  or  we  shall  be  classed  at 
the  last  day  with  those  who  have  been  ashamed  of 
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Him.  and  of  his  Word.  For  "  He  that  receiveth  you," 
He  says,  "receiveth  Me;  and  he  that  rejecteth  you, 
rejecteth  Me^  "  Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  ^'testi- 
mony of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me^  his  prisoner/'  says  the 
Apostle  to  Timothy  ;  where,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he 
conjoins  the  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  with 
the  not  being  ashamed  of  himself  as  suffering  for  it, 
implying  that  the  one  of  these  acts  involved  the  other. 
Again,  he  reminds  him,  "  This  thou  knowest^  thai  all 
they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me^  (he 
does  not  say,  turned  aviray  from  the  truth;  that  is 
implied  in  their  very  act) ;  so  that  turning  away  from 
him  is  here  spoken  of  as  tantamount  to  turning  away 
from  the  Truth,  From  these  passages  of  Scripture 
we  gather  this  most  important  principle  of  Christian 
duty,  that  an  open  identification  of  ourselves  with 
Christ' s  people  in  their  sufferings  for  His  truths  feeling, 
for  them,  and  with  them,  and  taking  their  burdai  on 
ourselves  by  sympathy,  is  the  real  taking  up  of  His  Cross. 
We  learn,  further,  that  if  we  are  ashamed  of  tlie^n,  we 
shall  be  considered  as  ashamed  ol Him:  in  other  words, 
that  a  mere  tacit  assent  to  Christian  doctrine  is  not  to 
"  confess  Christ,"  but  that,  in  order  to  this  confession 
(for  it  is  confission  that  is  required  and  not  mere  pro- 
fession), we  must  recognise  and  take  part  with  it  when, 
like  its  Divine  Author,  it  suffers  persecution  in  the 
persons  of  His  faithful  servants. 

It  is  a  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  human  action,  which 
seems  to  pass  unthought  of,  that  Truth  and  Error 
have  no  practical  existence  but  as  they  are  embodied 
in  persons.  You  cannot  deal  with  crime,  for  instance, 
in  the  abstract  ;  neither  can  you  deal  with  righteous- 
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ness  in  the  abstract.  It  is  not  the  man  who  denies 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  stealing  whom  you  can 
punish,  but  the  man  who  steals.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
expresses  his  approval  of  bravery  whom  you  can 
honour,  but  the  man  who  buckles  on  the  armour,  and 
does  battle.  Truth  is  practically  a  nonentity  till  it  is 
incorporated  in  the  person  and  actions  of  some  living 
agent ;  and  until  it  is  asserted  and  suffers,  you  cannot 
honour  it  in  its  living  veritable  reality. 

Here,  then,  is  laid  bare  the  fallacy,  as  well  as  the 
falseheartedness,  of  that  principle  upon  which  so  many 
are  content  to  rest,  namely,  that  as  they  admit  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  not  guilty  of  deny- 
ing the  Truth,  though,  for  prudence  sake,  they  decline 
to  identify  themselves  with  its  dishonoured  professors ; 
that  they  are  not  chargeable  with  refusing  to  bear  the 
Cross,  though  they  do  not  choose  to  take  part  openly 
with  those  whose  greater  faithfulness  has  brought  them 
under  reproach.  Not  deny  the  Truth  by  this  ^  So 
far  from  it,  you  deny  the  Truth  whenever  you  are 
ashamed  to  identify  yourselves  with  Him,  whoever  He 
may  be,  in  whom  the  Truth  lives,  acts,  and  suffers. 

The  Cross  is  not,  to  the  true  Christian,  an  object  of 
ignominy,  but  of  glory.  Its  whole  nature  has  become 
changed,  because  it  has  been  borne  by  Christ ;  He  has 
consecrated,  embalmed,  and  sanctified  it  by  His  own 
sufferings.  From  being  a  burden,  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  blessing ;  instead  of  being  a  weight,  it  now  gives 
strength  to  all  who  bear  it ;  no  longer  the  dark  emblem 
of  Death,  it  is  now  converted  into  a  mystic  ladder 
whereby  to  reach  eternal  life ;  at  its  foot  lies  righteous- 
ness, on  its  top  rests  a  crown.     For  these  reasons  the 
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true-hearted  Christian  embraces  it  lovingly,  and,  like 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  bears  it,  when  laid  upon  him,  not 
only  submissively,  but  cheerfully. 

There  are  two  things,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  which 
the  man,  who  would  act  at  once  as  a  wise  and  a 
faithful  follower  of  Christ,  must  guard  s^ainst ;  and 
those  are,  the  bringing  upon  himself  of  needless 
endurances  through  rashness,  and  the  shunning  of 
crosses  out  of  mere  self-consideration.  We  must 
not  go  one  step  out  of  our  way  either  to  meet  a  Cross, 
or  to  miss  a  Cross ;  but  take  upon  us  willii^ly,  and 
submit  to  bear  patiently,  whatever  comes  as  a  Cross  in 
the  way  of  duty :  to  shrink  from  doing  so  in  such  a 
case  would  be  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ.  And  what- 
ever may  be  our  profession,  of  this  we  may  rest  per- 
fectly certain,  that  the  man  who  has  not  the  resolution 
thus  to  bear  the  Cross,  gives  proof  that  he  has  not  the 
faith  which  would  ever  enable  him  to  die  a  martyr. 
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It  has  been  asserted,  by  one  whose  position  gives 
some  weight  to  his  authority,  that  the  present  age  is 
•*  wanting  in  Faiths  To  show  the  groundlessness  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  what  this 
writer  intends  by  "  Faith."  It  may  be  true  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  **  Faith,"  and  not  true  in  another,  or 
in  the  proper  Christian  sense  of  the  term  "  Faiths 

Doubtless  there  is  a  want  of  Faith  marking  the  age, 
if  by  Faith  be  meant  an  implicit  yielding  up  of  one's 
conscience  to  priestly  keeping — a  blind  following  of 
those  who  may  happen  to  be,  by  office,  spiritual  guides ; 
or  if  again,  by  Faith  be  meant  an  unquestioning  assent 
to  dogmas  which  rest  only  on  uncertain  traditions,  or 
the  misty  pillars  of  superstitious  imaginings — such,  for 
instance,  as  trust  in  "the  mighty  powers  of  grace" 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  Church ;  in  the  mystic  virtues 
supposed  to  be  imparted  to  sacramental  elements  to 
give  soul-life  to  the  recipients ;  in  the  efficacy  of  an 
objective  symbolic  worship  to  spiritualize  and  elevate 
the  character ;  or,  further,  if  by  faith  be  meant  confi- 
dence in  a  material  cross  to  crucify  the  heart  to  the 
world,  or  in  that  kind  of  charity  which  would  seek  to 
melt  and  amend  an  offender  by  locking  him  up  in  the 
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cold,  damp  shades  of  a  prison.  This,  however,  is  not 
Faith,  but  foolishness.  Our  Lord  has,  indeed,  assured 
us  that  true  Faith,  if  it  be  even  as  small  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  should  give  to  us  the  power  to  remove 
mountains ;  but  He  never  made  it  one  of  the  properties 
of  Faith  to  create  mountains,  and  much  less  to  swallow 
mountains. 

Yet,  confessedly,  there  is  in  the  present  day  a  want 
of  Faith,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  terra. 
There  is  wanting  that  Faith  which  acts  not  from 
sight,  but  from  an  overpowering  moral  persuasion; 
which  has  full  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of 
Truth,  trusts  in  it,  and  ventures  boldly  on  it ;  which 
overleaps  obstacles,  conflicts  unyielding  with  diffi- 
culties, braves  dangers ;  which  sets  itself  daringly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  objects,  suffers  not 
itself  to  be  fettered  by  selfish  prudences,  gathers 
fresh  energy  from  encountered  opposition ;  is  un- 
wearied in  pursuing,  unconquerable  in  forgiving,  in- 
exhaustible in  the  welling  forth  of  its  own  deep  love, 
and  wins  the  victory  at  last  by  the  meekness  with 
which  it  endures  and  the  patience  with  which  it 
perseveres. 

Of  this  kind  of  Faith  there  is  a  manifest  and  a 
melancholy  dearth  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  We  have  become  ?l  feeble^  because  we  have  be- 
come a  faithless  generation.  The  men  that  will  dare, 
and  the  men  that  can  endure,  are  alike  wanting  among 
us.  This  is,  undeniably,  not  the  age  of  Daniels,  or  of 
Pauls.  The  men  of  this  day  are  not  the  men  who 
would  rebuke  a  monarch  upon  his  throne,  or  fearlessly 
face  the  rack,  or  the  dungeon,  rather  than  compromise 
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in  a  duty.  Should  it  be  said  that,  if  such  men  were 
required,  they  would  be  raised  up ;  or  that,  if  there 
were  the  stern  trials  of  bygone  days  to  form  them, 
they  would  soon  be  formed,  our  reply  would  be — 
"  There  are  not  the  trials,  because  there  are  not  the 
men  to  provoke  them."  If  we  had  men  of  the  fearless 
faithfulness  of  a  John  the  Baptist,  or  of  the  undaunted 
boldness  of  a  Paul,  the  trials,  we  may  be  certain, 
would  soon  come,  just  as  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  the  tumultuous  waves  quickly  arise. 

The  great  want  of  the  present  day,  then,  it  must 
be  confessed  with  shame,  is  the  want  of  moral  courage 
in  men ;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  does  arise  from  the 
want  of  Faith — of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  brave,  uncalcu- 
lating  Christian  Faith. 

We  must  not,  however,  so  palpably  contradict  our- 
selves as  to  maintain  that  the  age  of  martyr3  has 
altc^ether  passed  away,  when  we  see  some  ready  to 
exhibit  the  high  heroic  courage  which  is  required  to 
fight  battles  for  candles ;  who  would  sooner  suffer 
death  in  a  tub  of  melted  wax  than  allow  the  light  of 
their  new  law  to  be  extinguished ;  who  would  even 
clothe  themselves  in  a  sheet  of  livid  flame,  rather  than 
give  up  preaching  in  a  surplice,  and  be  placed  in  the 
fearful  pillory  of  scorching  public  opinion  by  the 
engine  of  the  Press — worse  than  ten  thousand  of  "  the 
tender  martyrdoms  of  the  good  olden  times" —  before 
they  would  break  the  seal  of  a  child's  "confession," 
though  demanded  for  the  august  ends  of  justice! 

Truly  our  day  is  not  wanting  in  heroes  of  a  certain 
stature.  And  if  the  magnitude  of  moral  courage  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  for 
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which  it  contends  (and  is  ready  to  undefgo  deatiis  qA)* 
this  age  supplies  abundance  of  examples  of  towering 
spirits  that  quite  overtop  Apostles. 

But,  to  drop  irony,  though  sanctioned  by  sacred 
examples,  and  to  return  to  serious  and  sober  r^ec- 
tion.  It  is,  indeed,  an  evil  sign  and  a  sad*  when 
Unity  can  be  broken,  and  churches  rent,  and  Charity 
wounded,  and  brother  set  against  brother,  and  the 
fire  of  angry  tempers  lighted  up  to  settle  down  in 
deadly  animosities  and  .  alienations,  Truth  pushed 
aside,  and  the  reign  of  Peace  retarded,  all  for  such 
wretched  puerilities  as  vestments  and  postures,  and 
the  other  trifles  about  which  the  zealots  for  extemab 
are  wont,  with  such  disproportionate  vigour,  to  con- 
tend. And  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  It  is  a 
fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  extension  of 
any  power  beyond  its  proper  sphere  ever  tends  to 
weaken  it  within  that  sphere ;  and,  hence,  this  ex- 
cessive zeal  about  the  external  forms  of  Religion 
weakens  the  operation  of  zeal  for  Religion  itself: 
thus,  Faith  grows  feeble  from  the  withdrawal  of  its 
proper  sustaining  element,  while  Charity  (which  is 
the  best  fruit  of  Religion)  gets  swallowed  up  in  the 
whirling,  turbid  waters  of  party  contentions. 

Causes  and  consequences  are  closely  connected 
together.  One  consequence  of  the  want  of  Faith 
which  marks  our  age  is,  that  men  have  lost  that 
individuality  of  cluzracter^  and  that  moral  power ^  which 
carries  with  it  distinction,  and  leads  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  things  truly  noble  and  great  No  one 
can  impress  upon  his  works  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
himself.     The    glory  of   originality,  which   men  so. 
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strain  after,  is  only  individuality  in  minds  of  any 
strength,  and  this  is  destroyed  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  affectation.  If  they  could  but  be  content  to  be 
themselves,  they  would  more  often  rise  above  them- 
selves. What  was  it  gave  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  man, 
that  marked  superiority  over  other  men  which  distin- 
guished Him — ^that  moral  dignity  which  could  com- 
mand attention,  that  moral  power  which  could  wield 
control  ?  It  was  the  individuality  of  His  character, 
its  perfect  oneness,  its  being  always  consistent,  and 
manifestly  His  own.  But  this  individuality  was  the 
result  of  an  all-controlling  Faith  in  God,  which  never 
failed.  This  gave  Him  that  singular  elevation  of 
conduct  which  was  above  all  human  opinion  and 
human  censure,  and  caused  Him  to  stand  in  our 
world  at  once  as  majestic  and  as  immovable  as  a 
mountain. 

In  St.  Paul  we  see  a  similar  individuality,  oneness, 
and  nobleness  of  character ;  and  this  also  sprang  from 
the  same  cause — the  singleness  and  strength  of  his 
Faith.  But,  in  our  times,  we  seldom  meet  with  any- 
thing like  this  in  men.  What  has  been  sarcastically 
said  of  women,  may  now,  indeed,  be  said,  and 
with  more  truth,  of  men — that  most  men  "  have  no 
character  at  all.**  They  lose  their  own  individuality, 
if  they  have  any,  in  their  timid,  self-mistrusting 
dependence  upon  received  opinions,  and  appear  as 
other  men  by  servilely  adopting  their  forms  of  thought 
and  modes  of  action.  They  trust  not  themselves  to 
think,  speak,  or  write,  but  under  the  cramping  re- 
straint of  the  world's  strait-waistcoat,  forgetful  that 
this  was  intended   for  none  but  madmen  or  foob. 
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They  have  no  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  oi', 
rather,  in  the  powers  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  and 
simplicity,  and  straightforwardness,  and  of  steadfast 
standing  by  a  principle,  to  achieve  triumphs.  In  a 
word,  they  have  no  Faith  in  Faith,  All  their  impulses 
to  action  (or  rather  influences  which  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  inaction)  are  received  from  without,  and  arise 
not  from  a  deep  spring  of  Faith  within.  Their  ruling 
inquiry  is,  "  What  judgment  will  my  superiors  form  of 
me  ?  If  I  so  act,  what  will  my  friends  say  of  my 
prudence  ?  What  is  generally  considered  right  ?  "  It 
is  the  sanction  of  some  high  authority,  or  of  a  vene- 
rated name,  which  decides  them :  and,  more  often  still, 
the  thought,  "  How  will  this  line  of  procedure  affect 
my  standing  in  the  estimation  of  others  ?  What  will 
be  the  consequences  of  it  to  myself?"  Thus,  held  in 
oscillating  uncertainty  between  the  doubtings  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  drawings  of  self-interest,  vacillation, 
and  halting,  and  irresolution,  and  want  of  individual 
confidence,  and  of  concentrated  energy,  marks  their 
course.  They  either  never  attempt  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  way,  or,  if  they  attempt,  they  fail  to 
accomplish.  What  is  commonly  called  prudence  is 
neit/ier  more  nor  less  t/ian  mental  paralysis. 

Another  ill  effect  arising  from  the  want  of  real 
Christian  Faith,  is  that  weakness  of  love  which  fails 
to  bring  a  man  up,  when  offended,  to  the  magnanimity 
to  forgive.  This  is  a  sadly  common  characteristic  of 
Christians  of  the  present  age.  In  the  power  to  for- 
gave offences,  however  oft  repeated,  the  triumph  of 
Faith  over  Nature  is  most  signally  manifested.  But 
how  few,  in  our  day,  have  the  courage   to   rebuke. 
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and,  much  less,  the  generosity  to  forgive,  an  ofTend- 
ing  brother.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  certain 
rule,  that  where  there  is  not  the  courage  to  rebuke, 
there  will  never  be  found  the  generosity,  the  self- 
mastery,  to  forgive.  Strong  for  everything  little, 
men  have  no  power  to  do  that  which  is  really  great. 
Their  feelings  being  dissipated  among  a  multitude  of 
toyish  questions,  and  not  gathered  up  and  centred  in 
the  unity  of  the  one  master  feeling  of  Faith,  they  have 
not  the  power  over  themselves  which  would  make 
them  the  masters  of  themselves.  To  perform  a  duty 
is  always  easier,  to  such  creatures  as  we  are,  than 
to  forgive  an  injury.  To  resent  requires  only  weak- 
ness ;  magnanimously  to  forgive  requires  great  moral 
strength.  This  moral  strength  is  the  offspring  of 
Faith,  whose  reflex  action  it  is  to  produce  all  the  acts 
of  self-denying  love. 

Offended  feelings  give  birth  to  prejudice,  and  pre- 
judice narrows  the  mind  and  darkens  all  the  moral 
perceptions.  Hence,  to  those  who  live  in  the  troubled 
element  of  perturbed  passions,  objects  which  other- 
wise would  look  bright  appear  dim  ;  truths  which 
would  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  like  the  mountain's 
broad  bossy  breasts,  and  rounded  shoulders,  and  deep 
mossy  recesses,  in  a  broad  heaven  and  clear  sky, 
are  lost  sight  of,  or  scarcely  seen,  as  in  a  thick  misty 
haze ;  and  no  search  is  made  after  new  discoveries, 
or  lovelier  manifestations,  because  Faith  has  become 
confined  in  its  range.  Unless  we  believe  in  those 
principles  of  Reason  and  of  Conscience  which  are  the 
bases  of  our  moral  nature  ;  unless  we  have  full  Faith 
in  our  own  inward  consciousness,  as  belonging  to  all 
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of  our  kind  ;  unless  we  recognise  those  elementSp  or 
rather,  capabilities  of  goodness^  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  who  bear  the  '*  image  divine"  ot  the  human 
form,  we  make  no  efforts  for  human  improvement, 
and  bring  out  none  of  those  beautiful  moral  results, 
as  new  as  they  were  uncredited,  which  are  reserved 
to  gladden  and  reward  that  **  Faith  which  wcrheth  by 
lave''  To  discover  any  new  things  we  must  first 
believe  them  to  be  possible. 

It  seems  to  be  too  commonly  assumed  and  taken 
for  a  ruled  point,  that  in  Religion  no  new  discoveries 
can  be  made.  Because  its  truths  are  determinate, 
precise,  dogmatic,  the  conclusion  is  at  once  come  to 
that  they  are  confined.  But,  though  fixed  and  deter- 
minate in  their  nature,  as  are  also  the  great  laws  of 
the  material  universe,  they  are  multiform  in  their 
modes  of  working,  and  in  their  effects.  Here,  then, 
is  open  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  into  which  we 
should  enter  if  we  had  more  Faith.  While  Science  is 
pushing  its  researches  into  the  most  remote  and 
obscure  comers  of  Nature,  constantly  surprising  new 
truths  in  their  concealments,  and  bringing  them  forth 
to  light,  Theology  is  stationary,  or  makes  but  little 
advance  on  the  road  to  further  discovery. 

The  reason,  perhaps,  of  this  is,  that  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  how  closely  Faith  stands 
related  to  Knowledge.  Hence  that  other  evidence 
that  our  age  is  wanting  in  Faith  is  forced  upon  us — 
namely,  that  Faith  has  come  to  be  discarded  from 
being  a  recognised  principle  of  human  advancement. 
Yet  we  take  it  to  be  a  fact,  capable  of  the  clearest 
demonstration,  that  we  have  no  power  to  know^  to 
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endure^  or  to  do  anything  extraordinary,  anything  at 
all  above  the  range  of  a  mere  animal  life,  without 
Faith. 

Assuming  that  the  deficiencies  of  our  age  are 
admitted  as  facts  that  cannot  be  denied,  we  shall,  we 
conceive,  best  evince  the  marvellous  power  of  Faith, 
if  we  investigate  its  relations  to  these  three  things — to 
our  knowledge^  to  our  patience  to  endure^  and  to  our 
strength  to  do^  great  things. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  at  it  in  relation  to  our 
Knowledge.  Now,  we  assert,  what  may  appear  to  be 
very  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  that  Faith  is  Knowledge 
as  truly  as  "  Knowledge  is  Powers  This  will  appear 
paradoxical,  because  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
Faith  and  Knowledge  stand  in  direct  antithesis  to 
each  other — that  there  is  a  fixed  contrariety  between 
them  ;  so  much  so  that,  where  there  is  the  exercise  of 
Faith,  there  can  be  none  of  Reason,  and  where  there 
is  Reason,  it  is  thought  there  is  no  room  left  for  the 
exercise  of  Faith.  Faith  is  judged  not  to  be  needful  to 
Reason,  and  Reason,  where  it  has  any  ground  to  go 
upon,  is  supposed  not  to  want  the  help  of  Faith.  So 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Reason 
has  no  materials  to  work  with  till  they  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Faith  ;  nor  has  it  any  power  to  put  moral 
agents,  such  as  men,  in  motion,  unless  it  is  vivified, 
and  energized,  and  prompted  by  Faith.  This  is  a  fact 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  which  is  not 
always  observed ;  but  it  will  appear  to  be  the  fact 
upon  a  little  consideration. 

Take,  for*  example,  the  case  of  a  child  going 
through  the  process  of  learning.     How  does  he  de- 
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rive  his  Knowledge  at  first  but  through  the  exercise 
of  Faith  ?    If  he  will  not  believe  what  is  told  him  by 
his  teacher,  he  can  never  acquire  the  very  elements 
of  Knowledge — his  ABC.     Unless  he  will  implicitly 
regard  these  as  the  signs    and    representatives    of 
certain  sounds,  and  these  sounds,  again,  as  the  signs 
and  representatives,  when  combined   in    words,  of 
certain  objects,  he  never  can  attain  to  any  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  things  around  him,  nor  take 
his  place  among  the  creatures  of  this  world  as  a  man. 
But  this,  on  the  part  of   the  child,  is,  in  the   first 
instance,  an  act,  not  of   Reason,   but  of   Faith — of 
Faith  in  his  teacher  rather  than  of  understanding  of 
the   thing  taught.    And  as,  without  this   Faith,  he 
never  can  learn  the  name  of  a  single  thing,  or  the 
meaning  of   a  single  word,  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  his  Faith,  or  his  implicit   confidence  in 
the  truth  of  all  that  is  told  him,  is  the  extent  of  his 
acquisition  of  the  elements  of  science. 

And  this  is  a  condition  of  things  not  confined  to 
the  child,  but  common  to  us  all  through  all  the 
stages  of  our  existence,  and  at  every  step  of  our 
progress  in  knowledge.  *  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Reason,  in  maturcr  years,  tries  what  has  before  been 
received  in  Faith,  and  rejects  what  it  finds  to  be  false. 
But  none  of  that  information  out  of  which  knowledge 
is  formed  can  we  lay  hold  of,  and  bring  into  the 
mind,  without  the  actings  of  Faith.  This  is  the  law, 
so  to  speak,  of  our  intellectual  life.  We  miist  beliroe 
in  order  to  knoiv,  and  without  believing  there  can  be 
no  knowing. 

In   further  proof  of  this,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the 
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question — Upon  what  does  all  the  historical  know- 
ledge we  have  rest  in  us?  We  cannot  deny  that  it 
rests  upon  the  basis  of  Faith,  We  receive  it  all 
upon  the  testimony  of  others.  We  could  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  past,  if  we  had  not  the 
power,  and  did  not  bring  into  operation  the  principle, 
of  Faith.  Belief  and  History  God  has  joined  to- 
gether, never  to  be  divorced.  It  is  the  one  hook  by 
which  we  take  hold  of  the  chain  of  all  past  events, 
and  connect  ourselves  at  once  through  them  with 
creation,  and  through  creation  with  the  Creator. 
Hence,  what  the  Apostle  says  in  his  nth  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  respecting  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  literally  true — "  Through  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear."  We  understand  this,  not 
merely  because  we  give  credit  to  it  as  a  certified  fact, 
but  because  Faith  strongly,  by  a  sort  of  intuitive 
evidence,  persuades  us  of  it,  and  Reason,  exercising 
itself  upon  the  materials  which  Faith  has  supplied, 
confirms  what  Faith  has  received.  Without  Faith, 
indeed,  we  never  could  know  this  at  all  ;  for  Reason 
could  never  arrive  of  itself  at  the  conclusion  that  all 
things  were  made  out  of  nothing,  though  it  ratifies 
that  conclusion  when  Faith  has  first  assured  us  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  who  is  Almighty  and  from  ever- 
lasting. It  is,  in  truth  (though  this  is  not  always 
remembered),  by  Faith,  rather  than  by  Reason,  we 
know  there  is  such  a  Being  as  God  ;  for  we  have 
never  seen  Him,  we  have  had  no  sensible  evidence  ot 
His  Being,  we  cannot  understand  the  mode  of  His 
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existence.  Reason,  with  its  flickering,  uncertain 
light,  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  Nature,  might 
lead  us,  as  it  has  sometimes  led  men,  to  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  Being ;  but  Faith,  if  we  will 
only  give  heed  to  its  voice  within  us — that  voice 
which,  like  the  voice  of  Nature  in  the  infant,  crying 
after  its  mother  before  it  knows  her,  precedes  Rea- 
son— assures  us  beyond  a  question  of  the  Divine 
Personality.  From  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God  we  proceed  to  all  other  true  knowledge. 
This  one  fact,  received  in  Faith,  solves  the  phenomena 
of  all  other  existences.  It  is  the  flrst  great  staple-link 
in  the  chain  of  events  wWch  stretches  through  the 
viewless  region  of  Time  and  fastens  on  Eternity ;  and 
upon  this  all  the  succeeding  links,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  sure  holding,  depend.  From  this  great  fact,  rest- 
ing on  Faith,  all  real  history  dates  its  commencement. 
Human  history,  however,  has,  in  addition,  human 
testimony.    Yet,   even    here,  Faith    is   required    to 

enable  us  to  lay  hold  of  its  facts,  so  that  they  shall 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  knowledge.  If  we 
discredit  them,  we  can  make  no  use  of  them ;  as 
respects  us,  indeed,  they  are  reduced  into  the  nature 
of  nonentities.  Thus  knowledge  has  no  foundation 
to  support  it  without  Faith.  Faith  it  is,  as  respects 
ourselves,  which  upholds,  cements,  binds,  and  holds 
together  the  whole  fabric  of  our  knowledge.  Let 
slip  this,  let  a  universal  mistrust  of  human  testimony 
push  aside  Faith,  and  the  whole  at  once  sinks,  and  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  dark  whirlpool  of  a  bottomless 
scepticism. 

We  remember  to  have  read  of  some  persons,  who 
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have  carried  their  doubting  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
disbelieve  even  in  their  own  existence.  It  is  a  certain 
fact,  that  we  cannot  know  that  we  exist  in  our  recU  self^ 
in  our  inner  intellectual  Being  as  a  living  entity,  except 
by  Faith.  For  that  body  which  is  the  object  of  our 
senses  is  not  our  real  self,  any  more  than  the  wheels 
and  springs  of  a  steam-engine  is  the  power  by  which 
it  is  set  in  motion  and  kept  going.  We  might,  indeed, 
infer,  and  we  naturally  should,  when  we  saw  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinery  in  action,  and  moving 
regularly,  without  any  visible  cause,  that  there  must 
be  some  powerful  intelligent  Agent  within  or  near  it 
to  move  and  guide  it ;  but  we  could  not  know,  so  as 
to  feel  certain,  that  there  was  any  such  agent,  except 
through  Faith  in  the  existence  of  man  <is  man — that 
catistructive  man  which  we  have  never  looked  upon  with 
our  eyes.  We  must  have  Faith  in  our  own  conscious- 
ness to  know  that  we  exist  in  our  inner  thinking 
selves.  And,  moreover,  we  could  not  know  that  we 
exist  even  in  our  bodies,  if  we  had  not  that  Faith  in 
our  Senses  which  assures  us  they  are  not  deceiving  us. 
But  it  is  our  moral  and  intellectual  powers  or 
faculties,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  which  are  more 
especially  the  objects  of  Faith,  inasmuch  as  they  never 
come  in  any  way  within  the  ken  of  our  Senses.  These 
powers,  too,  are  the  sources  of  our  purest  and  most 
essential  elements  of  knowledge,  through  our  Faith 
in  their  convictions.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  higher 
principles  of  knowledge  in  us,  as  some  assert,  than 
the  perceptions  of  our  Senses,  which  are  the  most 
fantastic  of  all  things,  we  must  conclude  the  sun  to  be 
no  bigger  than  the  circle  of  it  which  is  imprinted  upon 
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the  retina  of  our  eyes.    In  truth,  without  Faith  in 
the  antecedent  testimony  of  our  own  faculties,  we^ 
could  never  know  what  it  is  to  know  at  all ;  for  the 
thing  judging  or  assuring  must  necessarily  be  ante- 
cedent to  the  thing  judged  of,  and  without  Faith  in 
that  we  could  not  advance,  with  any  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty, a  single  step.    Hence  it  follows  that  we  must 
believe  our  moral  and  intellectual  powers  to  exist  in 
order  to  know  them  to  exist,  and  to  act  upon  them  as 
.existing,  as  a  man  must  believe  that  he   has  l^s 
before  he  can  assay  to  walk.     If  a  man  will  be  so 
absurd  as  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness ;  if  he  has  no   Faith  in  the  reality  and 
certainty  of  the  moral  powers  within  him,  which  are 
their  own  witnesses,  as  correlative  to  certain  Powers 
without  him,  to  which  he  owes   moral   duties — you 
can  never  convince  him  of  their  reality  by  reasoning, 
as  you  could  convince  a  man  by  means  of  Reason  that 
Aoy  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third. 
Just  as  a  man  must  believe  in  the  existence  of  lines 
before  you  can  argue  anything  with  him  about  the 
triangle,  so  a  man  must  believe  the  moral  truths  which 
his  own  conscience  testifies  to,  before  you  can  reason 
with  him,  so  as  to  influence  him  in  any  matter  of 
moral  duty.    When  Faith  has  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  these,  and  not  before,  can  Reason  go  to  work 
to  evolve  new  truths,  and,  by  its  chemical  operation, 
combine  the  facts  ascertained  by  Faith  into  new  forms 
of  knowledge. 

There  is  no  opposition,  then,  between  Faith  and 
Reason — the  real  antithesis  lies  between  Faith  and 
Sight,  and  not  between  Faith  and  Reason.    The  one 
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is  the  handmaid  to  the  other,  or  rather,  by  a  beautiful 
interchange  of  offices,  they  render  each  other  mutual 
service.     Faith  brings  material  to  Reason  ;  Reason 
exercises  and  returns  to  Faith,  as  approved  and  to  be 
applied,  all  that  is  sound.     They  both  have  respect 
to  the  same  objects ;  their  difference  lies  in  the  way 
in  which  they  deal  with  those  objects — the  one  fore 
and   the  other  aft,  so  to  speak.     Faith  is  the  tele- 
scope in  the  hand  of  the  astronomer,  by  which   he 
discovers   new  planets,  and  brings  them  within  the 
sphere  of  vision  ;  Reason  is  the  mathematician   that 
ascertains  their  laws  and  fixes  their  periods.     It  is 
not  that  the  objects  of  Faith  are  things,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  which    necessarily  lie    beyond    the 
comprehension  of  Reason  (though  some  of  them  do) ; 
much  less   are   they  things   which    are   contrary  to 
Reason,  for  then  they  must  be   rejected  ;   but  only 
things  which  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  Sight  or  Sense. 
Reason  supplies  feet  to  Faith  in  the  daylight  ;  Faith, 
tyts   to   Reason   in   the   dark.     In  a  word.  Reason 
walks  the  earth — Faith  flies  through  the  air,  and,  by 
its  keen,  long  sight,  discovers  the  distant   and   un- 
known. 

It  is  a  fact  which,  we  believe,  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy will  fully  confirm,  that  most  of  its  grand 
discoveries  have  been  kenned  by  Faith  long  before 
they  have  come  within  the  field  of  vision,  and  been 
laid  hold  of  by  the  Reason.  A  persuasion  has  stolen 
over  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  through  faith  in  a 
dim  intuition,  a  "  still  small  voice  "  which  has  spoken 
within  him,  that  such  and  such  things  must  be,  and 
this   has  set  him  (still   through   faith),   upon   using 
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means  for  their  ascertainment  What  sagacious 
guesses  at  now  ascertained  philosophical  facts  did 
Lord  Bacon  make  by  the  power  of  Faith — guesses 
which,  like  a  distant  light  amid  thick  surroundii^ 
darkness,  have  led  the  way  to  the  house  where  Truth 
was  found  to  be  lodged.  Columbus  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  new  continent  before  he  saw  it,  or  had 
ever  heard  any  intimation  of  it ;  and  this  belief  of  his 
led  to  its  discovery.  A  shell,  when  applied  to  the  ear, 
is  said  to  express,  by  a  peculiar  sound,  its  sympathy 
with  its  native  sea. 

*'  E'en  snch  a  shell  the  niuTene  itadf 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith." — Wordsworth. 

Socrates,  again,  through  faith  in  his  own  moral 
faculties,  which  testified  to  the  necessity  of  it,  had 
kenned  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  our  world 
for  man's  restoration,  some  time  before  He  appeared. 
And  spiritual  truths,  not  a  few,  there  are,  which  have 
been  regarded  at  first  as  inscrutable  mysteries,  and 
set  aside  for  a  while  as  contradictions  to  Reason, 
which  yet  have  at  length  been  discerned  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  which  hold  rule  in  the 
natural  world  ;  and  Reason,  chastened  for  its  pre- 
sumption, has  been  brought  to  bow  with  covered  face 
before  the  heaven-illumined  shrine  of  Faith.  Some  of 
Faith's  discoveries,  indeed,  have  anticipated  Reason 
by  hundreds,  and  even  by  thousands,  of  years.  It 
seems  as  if  Faith  could  not  wait  for  the  slow  steps  of 
Reason  ;  it  mounts  on  wings,  and  darts,  eagle-eyed,  to 
those  truths  which  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  Reason, 
pounces  upon  them,  brings  them  forth  to  the  light, 
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and  then  Reason  steps  in — often  with  a  proud  strut 
that  ill  beseems  her — to  confirm  them  with  her 
demonstrations ! 

Faith,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  more  clear-sighted 
than  Reason  ;  and  so,  indeed,  she  is.  And  not  only 
so  ;  but  let  Reason  put  herself  under  the  tutorage  of 
Faith,  and  look  at  objects  through  her  crystals,  and  at 
once  there  shall  be  laid  open  to  her  view  regions 
peopled  with  bright  stars,  where  all  looked  but  a 
broad  misty  sea  of  blue  ether,  while  the  sun  of  Reason 
alone  shone  in  the  heavens.  If  Reason  will  but  keep 
her  proper  place,  Faith  will  pour  upon  her  vision  her 
own  brilliant  discoveries  ;  but  if,  in  overweening  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  Reason,  any  man  set  himself 
up  against  God*s  own  revelation,  in  him  shall  be 
realized  the  result  described  by  the  poet — 

"  Blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
He  closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night." 

This  explains  the  phenomenon,  so  often  to  be  wit- 
nessed, in  a  man  of  a  proud,  scornful  spirit  of  his 
ending  his  days  in  dark  infidelity. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  moral,  as  it  is  of  our  natural, 
condition,  that  we  shall  see  if  we  will  see,  and  if  not, 
be  left  in  thick  darkness ;  in  other  words,  that  we  shall 
sec  what  we  believe  is  to  be  seen,  if  it  exists,  and 
shall  not  see  what  we  will  not  believe  can  be  seen, 
iliough  it  exists.  He  who  believes  in  the  existence 
of  causes  for  things  will  discover  causes ;  he  who 
believes  in  ends  will  discover  ends ;  but  he  who  does 
not  believe  in  them  will  never  perceive  them.  Thus, 
Faith  must  precede  Knowledge,  just  as  the  medium 
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by  which  light  is  seen  must  precede  the  seeing  of  the 
light.  Yet  Faith  respects  not  fictions.  Faith  must 
have  Truth  to  rest  upon ;  otherwise  it  is  not  Faith, 
but  Superstition.  Reason  will  be  found  to  confirm 
whatever  is  of  Faith ;  it  will  reject  only  what  is  of 
Fancy. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  this  part  of  our 
reflections  brings  us,  is,  that  the  sceptic,  the  man  of  a 
doubting,  disbelieving  turn  of  mind,  who  extinguishes 
all  Faith  in  the  close  candle-light  glow  of  Reason,  in- 
stead of  making  Reason  stand  as  a  watchful  hand- 
maid to  Faith,  is  a  man  who  never  can  arrive  at  any 
clear,  extended,  or  convincing  knowledge  of  Truth, 
since  it  is  Faith  alone  that  has  the  power  to  pierce 
the  dark  pathway  to  knowledge,  and  to  lay  it  open 
for  Wisdom  to  advance  on  and  take  possession.  "  To 
him  that  liath  s/iall  be  givenr  Whoso  believeth  on  Me 
sltall  not  abide  in  darkness^  "  Because  I  said  unto 
thee,  I  saw  tliee  under  the  fig  tree,  believest  t/iou  ?  Thou 
shalt  see  greater  things  than  these'' 

We  may  add  here,  as  worthy  of  observation,  the 
fact  that,  even  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  belief  of 
one  thing  leads  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  others. 
It  was  Faith  in  the  great  discovered  law  of  gravitation 
that  opened  up  the  path  to  the  whole  planetary 
system.  No  one  ever  made  great  advances  in  Know- 
ledge of  any  kind  who  had  not  strong  Faith.  A 
man  must  believe  in  the  reality  of  Knowledge  (a 
thing  this  not  to  be  seen  with  his  eyes),  and  its  de- 
sirableness for  its  own  sake,  before  he  can  ever 
vigorously  pursue  it.  It  is  Faith  that  gives  to  it  a 
substantive  existence    in   the    mind*s    apprehensions 
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when  at  a  distance,  and   prompts  those  efforts   by 
which  it  is  followed  after  and  actually  apprehended. 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  in  which  the  power  of* 
Faith  in  relation  to  our  Knowledge  is  to  be  regarded.. 
We  have  said  that  apart  from  Faith  knowledge  has  no 
power  to  influence  moral  agents.  Reason  can  dissolve^, 
analyze,  recompound  the  elements  of  knowledge  ;  but 
Reason,  with  all  its  magic  power,  can  communicate 
no  control  to  them  over  man's  life.  Here  Reason  is 
utterly  impotent,  and  leaves  the  accumulated  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  lying  powerless  in  mere  concreted 
masses  in  man's  brain  under  the  form  of  what  we  call 
'*  notions."  It  is  Faith  alone  that  can  give  vitality  to 
Knowledge,  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  heart,  endow  it 
with  living  energy,  and  convert  it  into  real  wisdom. 
Without  Faith,  Knowledge  congeals  into  so  much 
beautiful  frostwork, — Ethics  crumble  into  casuistry, — 
Philosophy  turns  into  the  tournament  of  sophistry, — 
and  Religion  into  soulless  ceremony :  in  a  word,  it 
is  Faith  alone  that  can  change  all  these  into  living, 
sensible,  practical  Piety. 

The  practica/ power  of  Faith  was  the  second  thing 
we  proposed  to  investigate.  Let  us  look  at  it  next, 
then,  in  relation  to  owr  patience  to  endure. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  to  endure  from  others,  we 
must  have  the  mastery  over  ourselves— over  our  own 
surgent  resentments  and  revengeful  instincts.  This 
mastery  over  himself  man,  through  sin,  has  lost.  His 
lower  passions,  having  rebelled,  have  gained  the 
mastery  over  his  higher.  Hence,  naturally,  he  is  the 
sport,  when  angered,  of  evil  and  tumultuous  feelings, 
which  get  the  control  of  him  upon  every  slight  occa- 
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sion  in  which  he  is  moved,  through  the  oonsentii^ 
weakness  of  his  Will. 

It  is  the  Will,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  all 
cases  governs  the  man.  The  origin  of  all  our  weak- 
ness, whether  for  enduring,  or  for  doing,  is  the  want 
of  strength  in  our  Will.  We  yield  to  evil  feelings 
because  we  are  willing'  to  jneld^we  act  not  out  the 
good  ones  which  Reason  dictates,  because  we  have  no 
Will  to  act  them  out.  The  Will  itself,  in  the  natural 
man,  is  corrupt,  and  in  league  with  sin.  Now  Religion 
begins  its  renewing  and  rectifying  work  by  righting 
and  giving  strength  to  the  Will ;  and  in  rightii^  the 
Will,  giving  to  it  an  added  strength  for  what  is  good, 
it  rights  all  the  feelings,  causing  us  at  once  to  approve 
what  is  good,  and  to  do  what  we  approve.  But  in 
what  way,  through  what  means,  does  it  bring  about 
this  result  ^  By  bringing  the  warm  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  act  powerfully,  through  Faith,  upon  the 
affections,  so  that  through  the  affections  it  shall  get 
power  over,  and  draw  the  Will.  It  is  a  recognised  fact 
that  we  act  rather  as  we  feel  than  as  we  think.  In 
this,  then,  Religion  operates  upon  us  in  a  way  that  is 
in  accordance  with,  and  not  contrary  to,  the  laws  of 
our  nature.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  our  feelings.  It 
first  wins  the  Will  over  to  the  right  side,  and  in 
winning  the  Will,  it  wins  the  whole  man.  Faith,  in 
fact,  is  to  righteousness  just  what  the  principle  of 
attraction  is  to  the  planet. 

Why  was  it  the  Apostles  thought  it  so  difficult  to 
forgive  a  brother  trespassing  seven  times  }  (Luke  xvii. 
4,  5.)  Because  they  had  not  sufficient  Faith :  hence 
their  instantly  occurrent  prayer,  "  Lord,  increase  our 
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Faith'*  Faith,  then,  it  is,  that  gives  us  that  mastery 
over  ourselves  which  enables  us  both  to  forbear  and  to 
forgive; — Faith,  that  is,  in  the  great  mercy  of  God 
towards  ourselves  ;  Faith  in  the  witnessed  love  of  the 
Almighty  in  giving  up  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die 
for  us ;  Faith  in  the  rightful  suggestions  of  Reason  ; 
Faith  in  the  voice  of  Conscience  ;  Faith  in  the  fact  of 
our  common  brotherhood  ;  Faith  in  the  power  of  kind- 
ness to  overcome  ;  Faith  in  the  rewards  promised  to 
those  who  patiently  endure ;  Faith  in  the  more  God- 
like nobleness  there  is  in  forgiving.  If  we  had  but  this 
true  Christian  Faith,  it  would  give  such  power  to  our 
better  Will,  that  we  should  never  become  the  torn  and 
tossed  victims  of  Passion  and  of  vindictive  resentment ; 
but,  "  believing  all  things**  we  should,  as  the  Apostle 
forcibly  expresses  it,  "  bear  all  things^  hope  all  things, 
endure  all  things** 

The  virtues  of  Faith  are  not  sufficiently  recognised, 
even  by  the  professedly  faithful.  Christians  are  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  their  highest  praises  upon 
"  enlightenment,"  "general  benevolence,*'  "  a  sense  of 
right,"  "natural  piety,"  and  the  like.  But  what  control 
do  these  exercise  over  the  passion-tossed  region  of  the 
human  bosom  }  Just  as  much  as  the  shining  down  of 
the  bright  stars  of  heaven  exerts  upon  the  agitations 
of  the  ocean. 

Take,  first,  intellectual  "enlightenment"  Won- 
derful, certainly,  is  the  power  of  mind  over  the  out- 
ward material  world ;  and  also  in  perceiving  the 
abstract  relations  of  right,  in  the  dry,  clear  region  of 
morals.  But  over  the  dim,  shadowy,  fantastic  region 
of  feeling  it  has  little,  or  no  power.     The  convictions 
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active  power  of  Faith  was  to  occupy  the  third  portion 
of  this  Essay. 

III.  We  have  asserted  that  it  is  Faith  alone  that 
can  give  us  the  power  to  do  ans^thing  extraordinary — 
anything  that  is  at  all  above  the  range  of  every-day 
achievement,  by  ordinary  humanity.  This  it  remains 
for  us  to  show. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  remark  already  made 
by  us,  that  it  is  the  strong  Will  that  makes  the  stroi^ 
character ;  and  that  the  Will  depends  for  its  strength 
towards  what  is  good  upon  Faith.  If  there  be  weak- 
ness in  the  Will,  there  will  obviously  be  faltering  in  the 
purpose.  But  if  the  Will  towards  the  doing  of  a  par- 
ticular thing  be  strong,  the  course  will  be  decisive. 

What  is  the  common  argument  for  inaction  with 
men  who  are  wanting  in  Faith  ?  It  is  that  there  are 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  way — obstacles,  they  will 
say,  that  are  quite  insuperable,  or  risks  that  would 
render  the  attempt  highly  rash  and  imprudent ;  and 
thus,  under  the  plea  of  prudence,  they  leave  all  the 
possibilities  of  good  unessayed.  Their  mistake  lies 
in  overlooking  the  fact,  that  this  very  feeling  which 
leads  them  to  doubt,  and  hesitate,  and  to  listen  to  all 
the  opposing  suggestions  of  duty  and  of  interest  before 
they  act,  creates,  in  most  cases,  the  very  difficulties 
before  which  they  shrink  back,  daunted.  They  in- 
volve themselves  in  perplexities  of  their  own  making. 
If  men  would  but  resolutely  proceed  forward  in  what- 
ever they  know  to  be  right,  they  would  generally  find 
that  obstacles  moved  out  of  their  way  as  they  ad- 
vanced :  the  Red  Sea  divides  as  soon  as  the  foot  of 
Faith  touches  its  margin.     Often  the  obstacles  con- 
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ceived  of  are  only  imaginary ;  and  even  if  real,  they 
may,  through  Faith,  be  overcome.     But  men  in  general 
suffer  themselves   to   be  controlled   in  their  course 
by  circumstances,  instead  of  resolving  to  make  cir- 
cumstances yield  to  them.    They  are  carried  along, 
passively,  like  straws  upon  a  stream ;   or  a  strong 
opposing  current  bears  them  whichever  way  the  stream 
flows;  when  they  ought  to  stem  it  and  buffet  manfully 
against  it,  till,  by  the  strength  of  Faith,  they  get  the 
mastery.     God  has  appointed  that  every  difficult  enter- 
prise, every  lofty  achievement,  should  be  an  achieve- 
ment of  Faith ;  and  before  Faith,  every  interposing 
obstacle,  however  great,  shall  be  made  to  sink  and 
level  down  into  a  plain.     Nothing  less  than  this  can 
be  that  overcoming  of  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties  denoted  by  our  Lord's  assurance  that  Faith 
removes  mountains. 

The  principle  upon  which  a  believer  in  God  should 
act  is,  that  whatever  is  right  is  possible.  Whence  is  it  that 
Expediency  is  so  frequently  made  the  guiding  Genius 
of  public  men  in  matters  of  government  ?     It  is  that 
they  have  no  Faith  in  the  possibilities  of  Right.     We 
never  resort  to  Expediency,  till  we  have  lost  all  Faith 
in  Principle.     Knowing  a  thing  to  be  right,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  be  possible,  the  man  of  Faith  will  attempt 
it — attempt  it,  not  with  that  feebleness  of  resolve,  that 
conflict  of  the  powers  one  with  the  other,  which  arises 
from  a  weak  Will,  and  of  itself  brings  about  failure  ; 
but   with  that  unity   and   concentration   of  all   the 
enei^ies  upon  the  one  end,  which  of  itself  tends  to  en- 
sure its  accomplishment.    He  who  is  strong  to  purpose 
will  always,  as  a  natural  effect,  be  strong  to  perform. 
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And  if,  in  addition  to  this  Faith  in  the  feasibleness  of 
the  thing  to  be  done,  exciting  him  to  exertion,  he 
believes  himself  to  be  the  individual  destined  of  Grod 
for  the  doing  of  it,  or  has  such  an  overpowering  sense 
of  its  rightfulness,  or  of  its  necessity,  as  carries  his 
whole  judgment  in  that  direction,  he  will  essay  it  with 
a  resoluteness  of  will,  a  decision  of  purpose,  a  vigour 
of  effort,  from  which  nothing  can  divert  him  till  the 
thing  is  effected.  Thus  Faith  in  the  possibility  (and 
the  possiblity  is  seen  to  be  possible,  so  to  speak,  because 
of  the  Will's  strong  determination)  of  accomplishing 
the  conceived  of  object — Faith  in  the  providence  of 
God  to  favour — Faith  in  the  strei^h  of  Grod  to 
sustain — Faith  in  the  appointments  of  God  that  the 
thing  is  a  thing  that  is  to  be,  can  be,  and  shall  be  dofie, 
producing,  as  is  naturally  will,  a  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  purpose,  and  a  reaching  forth  after  it  with  an 
arm  that  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  its  object, 
though  that  object  be  encompassed  with  bristling 
battlements  of  difficulty  and  terror,  or  lie  far  off,  and 
be  altogether  unseen,  ensures,  as  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  final  achievement  of  the  end. 

Of  this  kind  of  all-conquering  Faith  we  have  a 
number  of  illustrious  examples  set  before  us  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  nth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  all  taken  from  among  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Nor  have  later  times  been  wanting  in 
similar  instances  of  the  triumphs  of  Faith.  Not  to 
mention  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  (a 
bright  example,  before  which  every  other  pales  its 
lustre),  what  gave  to  Luther  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  doctrine  of  Indulgences,  when  the  whole  world 
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was  in  favour  of  them,  and  to  set  the  Pope,  and  all  his 
powers  to  crush  him,  at  defiance?     It  was  the  like 
Faith.     Look  at  our  English  martyr — Rogers.     What 
enabled  him  so  to  overcome  his  own  natural  feelings, 
that,  when  the  Papists  brought  his  wife  and  children 
to  meet  him  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  and  assailed 
him  through  the  channel  of  his  tenderest  affections, 
offering  him  life  then  and  there,  if  he  would  recant,  he 
marched  on  with  a  brave,  unshaken  heart,  and  bathed 
his  hands  in  the  flames  that  were  lighted  to  bum  him, 
in  token  of  his  resolve  to  die  rather  than  deny  Christ  ? 
It  was  the  same  Faith.     Look  again  at  Ridley  and 
old  Latimer  when  in  the  fire.    What  nerved  the  latter 
to  cheer  up  the  former  with  the  immortal  sentiment : — 
"  Brother  Ridley,  we  shall  light  a  candle  in  England 
this  day  which  shall  never  be  put  out  ? "     It  was  his 
far-seeing  Faith.     What,  to  come  to  times  nearer  our 
own,  gave  such  stability  to  Simeon  that  he  lived  out 
a  whole  life  of  opposition  in  the  same  place  ?  and  such 
self-sacrificing  endurance  to  Henry  Martyn  in  mis- 
sionary enterprise  ?  and  such  persevering  benevolence 
to  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  in  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  that  nothing  could  draw,  daunt,  or 
divert  them   from  their  noble   object.^     It  was  the 
energy  of  a  practical  Faith.     The  Reformation  was 
effected,  not  by  such  cold  and  cautious,  though  acute 
and  refined  creatures,  as  Erasmus,  but  rather  by  the 
seemingly  rash,  rough,  and  sturdy  determination  of  a 
Luther.     The  man  of  Faith  here  showed  his  supe- 
riority over  the  man  of  Prudence. 

All   history,   indeed,  bears   witness    to    the    fact, 
which  every  one's  own  observations  must  have  con- 
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firmed,  that  the  men  who  have  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
wrought  great  things,  have  been,  in  most  cases,  men 
of  strong  determinedi  Wills,  which  was  the  effect 
of  strong  Faith. 

Among  the  great  and  masterful  things  declared  of 
Faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  is  this, — that  **  it  overantuik 
tlu  worlds  This  is  what  can  be  predicated  of  no 
other  principle.  Every  other  principle  of  action — 
whether  it  be  self-respect — the  abstract  excellence  of 
virtue — the  temporal  rewards  of  well-doing — ^the  good 
of  society — natural  sense  of  right — social  duty — 
general  benevolence — ^philosophy— or  the  fear  of  Law, 
instead  of  overcoming  the  world,  is  overcome  by  the 
world,  and  that  continually.  The  power  that  is  in 
these  principles  to  ensure  steadfastness  in  well-doing 
is  always  found  to  be  weak  before  temptation  and 
before  difficulty.  It  cannot  resist  the  blandishments 
of  pleasure — the  bribes  of  wealth — the  glare  of  the 
world's  fame — ^nor  the  terrors  of  its  frown.  Faith, 
where  it  is  in  exercise,  never  yields ;  but,  though  all 
of  these  principles  should  meet  and  combine  in  one 
and  the  same  individual,  as  his  theoretic  code  of  moral 
influences,  by  which  he  was  to  be  governed,  and  kept 
steadfast  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  they  would  all  bend 
and  yield  before  the  world's  more  insidious  or  its 
more  terrific  assailments  :  they  make  themselves  sub- 
servient to  the  world,  indeed,  every  day  ;  and,  there- 
fore, beautiful  as  they  look  in  theory,  they  become 
actually  but  as  bright-headed  nails  in  the  wheel  of 
the  world,  whirled  round  with  it  as  it  goes  rolling  and 
thundering  along,  crushing  all  in  its  course  who  will 
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not  lay  their  souls  as  the  stones  of  the  street  for  it  to 
go  over.  Faith,  then,  in  God,  and  that  alone,  gives  a 
man  such  superiority  to  the  world,  that  he  can,  and 
will,  do  what  is  right,  though  every  person  living 
should  set  himself  in  opposition  to  him  ;  like  Luther, 
who,  when  told  that,  in  attempting  the  reformation  of 
religion, "  the  whole  world  is  against  you,"  calmly  and 
nobly  replied,  "  then  I  am  against  the  whole  world  ; " 
and  went  with  a  stout  heart  straight  on  to  his  object 

"  To  fe,"  or  "  not  to  be"  is  the  question  at  every  step 
with  the  man  who  acts  on  the  principles  of  the  world ; 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  is  the  only  question  with  the  pian 
who  acts  on  the  principle  of  Faith.  Fearing  God,  he 
learns  to  fear  none  beside ;  but  sets  himself  to  the  * 
doing  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  Grod  with 
a  resoluteness  which  nothing  can  daunt — a  steadiness 
which  nothing  can  divert— a  patience  which  nothing 
can  weary.  His  language  at  every  fresh  onset  .of 
trial  is, "  Fear  not ;  tftrough  God  shall  we  do  great  acts, 
therefore  shall  we  tread  down  our  enemies''  "  We  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtlieneth  us^ 

But  now,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  Faith  by  which 
such  great  things  are  effected  ?  Is  it  that  mere  objec- 
tive  Faith,  which  has  respect  only  to  architectural 
symbols,  and  creeds,  and  sacraments,  and  those  other 
parts  of  Religion,  which  are  altogether  external  ?— or 
is  it  that  subjective  Faith,  which  has  its  seat  and  action 
chiefly  in  the  man's  own  consciousness  and  feelings, 
and  whose  indwelling  power  is  a  felt  living  God  ? 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  the  latter.  An 
objective  Faith  rests  passively  in  the  contemplation 
of  its  object.     Hence,  consistently  enough  with  the 
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he  need  not  trouble  himself  with  any  nice  disputes 
about  the  necessity  of  works  to  salvation,  or  in  show- 
ing the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
Faith  alone  with  the  parallel,  but  apparently,  yet  not 
really,  contradictory,  doctrine,  that  "  by  works  a  man 
is  jtistifiedy  and  not  by  Faith  only**  Good  works  will 
as  necessarily  follow  Faith  as  good  fruit  springs  from 
a  good  tree.  Works  are  not  co-ordinate  with  Faith 
(to  make  them  so  would  be  a  great  mistake) ;  neither 
are  they  co-temporary  with  Faith  (except  as  the  tree 
may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the  seed  at  the  time  it 
is  planted),  in  the  act  of  justification ;  but  they  are 
consequent  upon  Faith,  naturally,  and  necessarily, 
where  the  Faith  has  life,  or  is  real.  The  tree  must  be 
planted  before  the  fruit  can  be  produced.  But  when 
the  tree  is  planted  in  the  right  soil,  the  fruit,  if  the  tree 
has  any  goodness  in  it,  will  follow  of  itself.  As  Luther 
himself  acutely  remarks, "  We  do  not  say  that  the  sun 
ought  to  shine — a  good  tree  ought  to  produce  good 
fruit.  The  sun  shines  by  its  own  proper  nature,  with- 
out being  bidden  to  do  so ;  in  the  same  manner  the 
good  tree  yields  its  good  fruit."  To  express  this  more 
theologically,  good  works  are  not  co-efficients  with  Faith 
in  the  matter  of  our  justification,  but  they  are  the 
resulting  effects  of  Faith  ;  so  that,  as  the  Twelfth  Article 
of  our  Church  states,  /'  they  do  spring  out  necessarily 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith."  True  Christian  Faith 
gives  life^  by  uniting  to  Him  in  whom  is  life,  and 
with  life  it  gives  power  for  true  Christian  deeds. 
Energized  with  moral  vigour  by  this  Faith,  which 
has  Christ  alone  for  its  author,  and  Christ  for  its 
object,  men  are  enabled  to  tear  off  those  parasitical 
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CONTROVERSY:    ITS   EVILS   AND 
ITS  ADVANTAGES. 


"What  a  dreadful  evil  is  Controversy!"  Such  is 
the  common  exclamation  both  of  those  who  con- 
sciously hold  errors  which  they  wish  not  to  have 
controverted,  and  of  those  who  love  Peace  better  than 
they  love  Truth. 

Great  evils  there  are  connected  with  Controversy, 
we  fully  admit  But  the  real  question  is,  Are  they 
necessarily  involved  in  Controversy  ?  Do  they  arise 
directly  out  of  it,  or  are  they  only  incident  to  it? 
Here  we  must  distinguish.  With  honest-minded  men 
the  only  consideration,  we  conceive,  will  be,  "  Is  Can-' 
troversy  right  in  principle  f  and  if  sOy  in  what  manner 
ought  it  to  be  conducted  to  make  it  right  in  practice.** 

That  Controversy  would  unavoidably  arise  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity  follows  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  Truth,  and  that  every  perversion  of  it,  and 
every  other  system  of  Religion,  is  Error.  What  the 
evils  attendant  upon  Controversy  are,  everyone  more 
or  less  knows.  It  provokes  anger;  it  produces  bad 
feelings ;  it  stirs  up  fierce  conflicts,  which  draw  out 
men's  worst  passions ;  it  breaks  peace ;  it  has  a 
tendency  to  engender  an  intolerant  spirit ;  it  gives  a 
sharp  edge  to  social  intercourse ;  it  too  often  separates 
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friend  from  friend,  and  brother  from  brother ;  it  divides 
families ;  it  sometimes  throws  whole  kingdoms  into 
confusion.  All  this  no  one  denies.  The  only 
question  for  us  to  consider  is.  Which  are  the  greater — 
its  evils,  or  its  advantages  ?  And  are  not  these  atten- 
dant results  the  very  things  which  we  are  taught  to  1 
expect  from  the  conflict  of  Truth  ?  Did  not  the  Div 
author  of  the  Christian  system  caution  His  disciples  ' 
against  mistaking  the  resultant  effects  of  His  Religion, 
by  saying :  "  Think  not  (hat  lam  come  to  send  peace  on  the 
earth :  I  am  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and 
the  daughter  against  iter  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law!'  According  to  a  recog- 
nised principle  of  Scripture  phraseology,  by  which  a 
person  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  directly  doing  that 
of  which  he  is  only  the  involuntary  occasion,— the 
meaning  of  this  obviously  is,  not  that  He  came  with 
the  design  of  sending  a  sword  among  men,  but  that 
this  would  be  the  incidental,  and,  as  men  are  consti- 
tuted, the  inevitable  consequence  of  His  coming.  So 
far  from  His  coming  with  the  design  of  exciting 
strifes  and  animosities,  and  setting  men  at  variance 
against  each  other.  He  came,  as  it  was  prophesied  He 
should  come,  to  be  "the  Prince  of  peace ;"  and  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  towards  men"  were  the  angel-sung 
words  that  announced  His  advent.  So  far,  too,  from 
there  being  anything  in  the  nature  or  tendency  of 
His  Religion  to  stir  up  contentions,  and  strifes,  and 
wrangiings,  and  dissensions,  it  is  Btted  rather,  by  its 
establishing  certainty  in  theologic  truth,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  doubts  and  differences,  and  to  unite  as  one, 
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through  the  plastic  power  of  the  charity  which  per- 
vades it,  all  the  families  which  make  up  this  earth's 
differently  constituted  and  widely  scattered  popu- 
lation. As,  then,  it  would  be  unjust,  (though  there  arc 
some  who  would  do  this,)  to  charge  upon  Christianity 
all  the  discords  and  differences,  the  variances  and 
clashings  of  party,  of  which  it  has  been,  through 
human  perverseness,  the  innocent  and  undesigning 
occasion ;  so  is  it  unjust  to  charge  upon  Controversy 
all  the  evils  of  which,  through  mismanagement,  or 
men's  wrathful  passions,  it  has  been  inadvertently, 
not  directly,  the  cause.  The  design  of  Controversy, 
when  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  to  settk  disputes, 
and  not  to  excite  them. 

Controversy,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  is  the  neces- 
sary— the  unavoidable  condition  of  the  ascertainment 
of  Truth  in  all  its  relations.  Whether  it  be  the  Truth 
in  political  theories,  in  questions  of  philosojAy,  in 
history,  in  matters  of  secular  criticism,  or  even  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  it  must  be  open  to  Controversy,  and 
sometimes  actually  involve  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
excites  men's  interests,  and  arouses  their  earnestness, 
it  will  endanger  their  loss  of  temper.  The  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  men  seldom  deprecate  Controversy  in 
these  matters  ;  they  rather  regard  it  as  desirable  and 
laudable,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  It 
is  only  in  Religion  they  think  all  Controversy  is  to  be 
eschewed.  Whence  arises  this  strange  aversion  from 
religious  Controversy — this  hysterical  horror  at  the 
sight  of  any  contention  for  Truth — ^this  burnt-child- 
fear  of  the  fire,  which,  if  felt  and  practised  by  all 
persons,  would  cause  the  fire  never  to  be  stirred  that 
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it  mi^t  give  a  iMigbter  Uaiel  In  some  it  mqr  vriw 
from  a  mistaken  respect  for  Religioi^  as  too  lacrai 
a  thing,  as  they  think,  ibr  diipute ;  in  most  it  mK» 
from  an  impatimce  of  the  subject— ssftthingimrindi 
they  feel  no  real  interest — a  ^lirit  of  Ijodiceao  indif- 
ference. If  Truth  depended  upon  such  persons  Sor  its 
purity  and  safety,  it  is  very  eviident  that  it  mi^  sooii 
get  overlaid  with  errors,  and  lost  In  the  physical 
world  we  see  a  contention  of  elemeatsi  ia  the 
political  world  a  contention  of  powers;  so  in  the 
religious  world  there  must  be. a  contention. of  priii' 
ciplcs.  So  long  as  there  is  Error  in  eMtenoe  to  be 
conflicted  with,  50  long  there  must  be  Controvert. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  we  must  candidly 
admit,  that  Controversy  has  often  been  greatly  mis- 
conducted. Men  have  allowed  their  own  evil  tempers 
to  mix  with  their  arguments,  and  have  contended  for 
'Victory  rather  than  for  Truth.  In  their  unholy  zeal, 
they  have  too  frequently  resorted  to  the  weapons 
which  were  fitted  to  humble  and  irritate  rather  than 
to  convince.  Passion  on  the  one  side  has  kindled 
provocation  on  the  other ;  pride  being  excited,  the 
parties  have  only  erected  themselves  into  loftier  and 
more  determined  defiance,  each  being  resolved  not  to 
give  in  without  the  selfish  gratification  of  being  the 
victor ;  and  in  the  angry  affray  Truth  has  been  trodden 
under  foot  to  secure  a  paltry  personal  triumph.  In 
this  way  Charity  has  been  wounded,  and  Truth,  un- 
doubtedly, has  often  suffered  serious  damage.  But 
this  was  the  fault,  be  it  observed,  of  the  contenders, 
and  not  of  the  Truth  for  which  they  have  contended. 
Nor  are  the  spectators  in  scenes  of  theol<^ical 
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gladiatorship  always  without  blame  for  these  attendant 
consequences.  They  are  too  apt  to  cheer  it  on  in  the 
spirit  of  party ;  to  allow  their  own  wrathful  feelings  to 
become  engaged ;  and  to  care  more  that  their  own 
favourite  may  conquer,  than  that  Truth,  (on  whichever 
side  it  lies,)  should  prevail.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass  sometimes,  that  the  peace  of  a  parish,  or  of  a 
country,  has  been  disturbed  ;  family  strifes  have  been 
engendered ;  fierce  animosities  and  contentions  have 
sprung  up  between  friends  and  neighbours,  to  be  fol- 
lowed not  unfrequently  by  life-long  alienations.  But 
these  unhappy  results,  as  we  have  said  before,  can  by 
no  fair  inference  be  imputed  to  Controversy  itself,  or 
its  object,  Truth.  They  arise  from  men's  sinful  pas- 
sions and  selfish  preferences,  and  are  to  be  traced 
to  them  alone ;  and  if  Truth  is  not  to  be  defended 
lest  these  should  be  awakened,  it  must  evidently  come 
to  this,  that  Truth,  with  all  its  inestimable  blessings, 
will  be  basely  sacrificed  to  secure  a  hollow  peace. 
Given  the  postulates  that  there  are  Truth  and  Error 
in  the  world,  that  these  are  directly  antagonistic,  and 
that  he  who  is  not  wholly  for  the  one  is  with  the 
other,  it  necessarily  follows  that  where  there  is  no 
Controversy  there  must  be  compromise.  Nor,  though 
it  be  tacit,  is  this  the  less  actual,  or  the  less 
treacherous. 

There  are  men  not  a  few  to  be  found,  who  would 
engage  as  eagerly,  and  with  as  much  seriousness  as 
ardour,  in  a  dispute  on  the  advantages  or  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  paper  currency,  who  would  shrink  back 
with  dread  and  shame  at  being  suspected  of  a  willing- 
ness to  enter  for  one  moment  into  the  most  weighty 
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question  in  Theology:  still  more  would  they  exhibit  \ 
dislike   and   aversion   to    any  controversy   upon    the  J 
point.     The  realm  of  Faith  they  leave  to  fools  and  j 
the  lovers  of  fiction,  as  a  sort  of  visionary  Utopia- 
land  of  shadows  and    uncertainty,  where,  wrapt 
pleasing  fancy,  Credulity  reposes  upon  the  lap  of  Im- 
posture.    That  such  men  will  never  find  Wisdom  i»  I 
as  certain  as  that  they  never  search  Soi  it 

Neutrality  is  only  for  tlie  dead :  it  is  not  posiiUe  to 
the  livii^,  any  more  than  it  is  poauble  for  a  clock  to 
go,  and  yet  the  pendulum  stand  stilL  "Hetkatism^ 
witk  Me  is  t^ainst  Me."  The  pendulum  of  the  soal 
oscillates  perpetually  between  affection  and  aversion, 
and  never  stops  at  any  intermediate  pcwnt.  When 
scales  are  so  nicely  balanced  that  they  turn  neither 
way,  it  is  a  sirre  sign  that  there  is  no  weight  of  goods 
on  the  right  side. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  kind  of  Controversy 
in  favour  of  which  we  here  argue,  is  that  which  has 
respect  to  Religious  Truth  or  the  Truth  in  Religion ; 
nevertheless,  our  ai^uments  will  apply,  in  a  degree,  to 
every  kind  of  Controversy  which  has  for  its  object  the 
ascertainment  of  Truth,  whether  it  be  Truth  in  science, 
Truth  in  political  economy,  Truth  in  theories  for 
social  improvement.  Truth  in  systems  of  government, 
or  in  whatever  other  relation  Truth  is  worth  searchii^ 
for  and  contending  for,  as  of  more  value  than  Error. 
But  if  there  be  any  case  in  which,  more  than  another. 
Controversy  seems  justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
issue,  it  undoubtedly  is  when  it  is  marshalled  in  the 
defence  of  Religious  Truth.  Whether,  then,  Contro- 
versy is  right  and  proper,  and  of  real  utility  when 
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brought  to  bear  upon  Religious  Truth,  is  the  question 
which  we  proceed  to  investigate. 

Now  there  cannot  rest  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we 
should  suppose,  upon  the  mind  of  any  man  who  reads 
his  Bible,  with  an  honest  and  earnest  desire  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  requires  from  everyone  who  would  act 
faithfully  towards  his  Lord  and  Master,  that  the 
Truth  must  be  contended  for,  and  that,  to  defend  it 
against  all  assailants,  is  every  man's,  and  especially 
every  minister's,  imperative  duty.  "  Contend  ye 
earnestly  for  the  Faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints,"  is  the  general  exhortation  of  St.  Jude.*  The 
Philippians  are  commended  by  St.  Paul  for  ^^  striving 
together  for  t/ie  Faith  of  the  Gospel ;  "  f  while  the  same 
Apostle  makes  it  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop 
(or  "  elder"),  that  he  should  be  able  "  by  sound  doctrine 
both  to  exhort^'  (that  is,  the  obediently  disposed,)  ^^  and 
to  convince^*  (that  is,  by  argument,)  " the gainsayers!'  X 
By  his  own  example,  also,  he  gave  sanction  to  the 
same  course  ;  for  we  read  that,  when  he  was  at  Athens, 
"he  disputed  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and 
with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with 
them  that  met  with  him."  Again,  at  Corinth,  "he 
spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  disputing 
and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God."  With  the  sticklers  for  circumcision  also,  at 
Antioch,  he  "had  no  small  dissension  and  dispu- 
tation ;  "  while,  at  the  same  place,  he  withstood  even 
the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  face,  in  open  Controversy, 
respecting  a  matter  of  ceremonial  observance  which 
involved  the  compromise  of  a  fundamental  principle. 

•  Jude  ii.  t  PhU.  i.  27.  %  Titus  L  9. 
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The  duty,  then,  of  engaging  in  Controversy  for  the 
defence  of  the  Truth,  where  its  purity,  or  its  integrity, 
is  anywise  endangered,  is  clear,  if  we  take  Scripture 
for  our  guide ;  the  only  question  that  can  be  raised 
is,  as  to  the  manner,  or  spirit,  in  which  Controversy 
should  be  conducted.  St.  Paul  says,  contend  "meekly;"' 
St.  Jude  says,  contend  "earnestly'*  Now  a  man  may, 
surely,  contend  '^earnestly"  without  contending /jj- 
sionately,  though  the  one  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaketi 
for  the  other.  Where  there  is  vehemence,  it  is  thought 
there  must  be  anger.  But  there  may  be  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  strongly  excited  feeling,  when  there  is  none 
of  the  vehemence  of  irritated  temper.  Strong  feeling 
will  naturally  exhibit  itself  in  earnestness  and  emphasis 
of  expression.  He  who  can  be  wholly  unimpassioned 
when  contending  for  the  Truth  must  have  a  very 
shallow  sense  of  its  importance.  This  is  not  the  sort 
of  pleading  which  anyone  expects  in  an  advocate. 
But  the  passion  which  springs  from  strong  sentiment 
is  very  different  from  the  passion  which  springs  from 
personal  anger.  And  it  is  only  when  the  vehemence 
of  the  advocate  takes  the  form  of  personal  resentment 
that  Controversy  can  fail  of  beneficial  effect.  Then, 
indeed,  it  provokes  resistance ;  and  so  far  from  ending 
in  conviction,  it  only  rivets  on  error  the  faster  by 
bringing  the  perversity  of  human  wilfulness  to  the 
support  of  the  adopted  false  principle.  It  is  not  the 
heretic,  but  the  heresy,  which  a  sincere  lover  of  his 
kind  will  seek  to  assail,  and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow. 
His  object  will  be,  not  to  provoke,  but  to  argue  with 
calmly,  in  order  to  convince.  And  there  certainly 
must  be  a  way  in  which  it  is  possible  (or  the  Apostle 
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would  not  have  enjoined  it  as  a  duty)  to  be  strenuous 
and  even  uncompromising  on  the  side  of  Truth, 
without  violating  any  of  the  gentle  precepts  of 
Christian  charity. 

When  zeal  is  tempered  with  charity,  Controversy 
can  never  be  followed  by  any  seriously  mischievous 
results,  but  must,  by  the  very  conditions  of  necessity 
out  of  which  it  arises,  be  effective  of  more  good  than 
evil.    Truth,  indeed,  can  never  suffer  ultimately  by  its 
claims  being  agitated.     There  must  always  be  better 
ai^uments  to  be   adduced    in   its  favour,   from  its 
own  intrinsic  excellences,  than  any  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced against  it:  it  would  be  unfair,  therefore,  towards 
the  Truth  not  to  give  it  all  the  advantage  of  its  own 
self-supplied  defences.     If  fairly  set  forth  in  its  own 
towering  majesty,   breasted    around   with   all   those 
buttresses  of  reason,  of  fact,  and  of  argument,  which 
are  its  native  supports,  it  must  stand.     Let  its  claims 
be  called  in  question,  and  Controversy,  coming  to  its 
defence,  must,  if  rightly  managed,  secure  it  a  triumph 
against   every  rival  theory,  however  specious.     The 
sophistry  in  which  Error  tries  to  hide  itself  will  be 
hereby  exploded ;  the  false  colours  in  which  wit  and 
rhetoric  may  have  clothed  it  will  be  stripped  off ;  its 
nakedness  will  be  exposed,  and  Truth,  standing  out 
by  the  contrast  in  all  its  solidity,  and  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  will  win  a  way  for  itself  to  every  candid  man's 
acceptance.      Truth,  like  honesty,  needs  only  to  be 
clearly  established,  in  order  to  prove  its  own  passport. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  Controversy  is  of 
advantage ;  it  serves,  not  only  to  ascertain  Truth,  but 
to  keep  it  pure.     Corruptions  are  ever  ready  to  inter- 
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They  who  object  to  all  Controversy  touching  Re- 
ligion would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  was  by 
means  of  this  the  various  heresies,  with  which  the 
Christian  Church  was  assailed  in  the  first  ages,  were 
exposed  and  put  down,  and  our  Creeds,  which  have 
guarded  Truth  ever  siiice,  established.  What  a  long 
and  determined  battle  Athanasius  fought  against  the 
Arians !  What  a  severe  conflict  St.  Augustine  went 
through,  first  with  the  Manichseans,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Pelagians.  Had  not  these  men  had  the  moral 
heroism  to  stand  forth  as  Truth's  defenders — had  they 
not  been  inspired  with  that  godly  jealousy  which 
springs  out  of  love  for  the  Truth — we  might  have  seen 
the  Christian  Faith  in  our  day  perverted,  as  some 
would  still  pervert  it,  altogether  from  its  Divine  inten- 
tion, in  a  human  substituted  for  a  Divine  Saviour. 

Whence  is  it  that  in  different  ages  of  the  Church, 
though  it  had  the  same  infallible  Word  to  appeal  to 
that  we  have  now,  errors  in  doctrine,  and  corruptions 
in  practice,  crept  in  and  overran  Christianity,  but  that 
Christian  men,  having  grown  to  be  greater  lovers  of 
their  own  ease  and  quiet  than  zealous  for  the  sacred 
integrities  of  Truth,  became  (as  under  such  a  principle 
they  ever  do  become)  averse  to  the  rough  conflicts  of 
Controversy,  and  passively  yielded  to  that  which  they 
ought  stoutly  to  have  resisted.  Upon  this  point  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  reflective  writers  of  the  present  century :  * — 
"  Alas  the  infirmity,"  he  exclaims,  "  of  human  nature ! 
How  has  Truth  suffered  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age, 

•  Isaac  Taylor,  **Life  of  Loyola,"  p.  329. 
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from  the  want  of  moral  courage,  even  among  the  most 
conscientious  and  enlightened  of  men !  In  fact,  it  is 
these  who,  by  their  timidity,  just  when  and  where  they 
should  have  feared  none  but  God — it  is  these  who 
have  betrayed  Christianity,  and  have  sent  it  down  to 
their  successors  laden  with  corruptions:  it  was  these 
who,  although  it  was  but  a  slender  service  they  could 
render  it  by  endorsing  it  with  their  bright  names,  have 
inflicted  upon  it  a  deep  and  lasting  injury  by  sus- 
taining in  this  manner  the  credit  of  those  spurious 
systems  with  which  themselves  stood  connected." 

In  their  extreme  anxiety  for  peace  there  still  arc 
some  persons  who,  though  in  heart  lovers  of  Truth, 
will  exert  little  or  no  care  to  secure  the  purity  of 
Truth.  "Let  us  have  no  Controversy,"  is  their  cry. 
So  strong,  indeed,  is  their  dislike  to  it  that  they  will 
sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  where  Contro- 
versy is  taken  part  in  there  can  be  no  Christianity. 
"We  wonder  it  never  occurs  to  such  persons  to  re- 
member that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  enjoined 
Controversy ;  we  wonder  they  should  forget  that 
Christianity  established  its  footing  in  the  world  at 
first  by  Controversy ;  we  wonder  it  never  occurs  to 
them  that  by  Controversy  Truth  has  been  rescued 
over  and  over  again  out  of  the  extinguishing  floods  of 
scepticism  ;  we  wonder  it  never  strikes  them  that,  in 
deprecating  all  Controversy,  they  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  adversary,  and  helping  on  their  mis- 
chievous devices.  It  is  only  the  corrupters  of  the 
Faith  who  have  any  reason  to  fear  the  result  of 
Controversy.  Truth  courts  discussion ;  and  by  dis- 
cussion its  superior  claims  are  asserted.    The  enemies 
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of  the  Truth,  most  characteristically,  would  put  an 
arrest  upon  all  controversial  discussions — muzzle 
man's  mouth,  and  padlock  the  press.  In  Romish 
countries,  to  this  day,  all  Controversy  on  religious 
questions  is  strictly  prohibited.  Is  this  the  order  of 
things  which  any  reasonable  man  would  wish  to  see 
restored  in  our  own  ? 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  men  who  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  profess  to  regard  the  examples  of  inspired 
writers  as  equivalent  to  a  Divine  sanction,  can  de- 
nounce Controversy  as  unchristian.  The  Bible  is 
essentially  a  controversial  book.  It  contains  God's 
great  Controversy  with  man.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
controversies  that  have  been  carried  on,  from  age  to 
age,  by  His  faithful  servants,  with  an  apostate  and 
revolted  world.  Noah  had  a  Controversy  with  the  ante- 
diluvians ;  Moses  entered  into  an  acted  Controversy 
with  the  Egyptian  magicians  ;  Samuel  had  a  Contro- 
versy with  the  Israelites ;  the  Prophets  were  continually, 
one  after  another,  challenging  to  a  direct  Controversy 
the  corrupters  of  the  Faith  in  their  several  days.  Our 
blessed  Lord  was  incessantly  engaged  in  Controversy 
with  the  Jews.  The  Apostles,  and  especially  that 
greatest  of  all  dialecticians,  St.  Paul,  took  up  the. 
same  line  of  attack,  and  boldly  challenged  the  im- 
pugners  of  Truth  to  an  open  disputation  respecting 
the  claims  of  Christianity ;  and  by  Controversy  it  was 
they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  both  the  strongholds 
of  Judaism  and  the  gigantic  pile  of  gorgeous  super- 
stition which  Heathen  fancy  had  erected. 

We  in  this  country  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
peculiar    history ;    we    have  been  more  thoroughly 
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than  any  other  country  in  Christendom  brought  out 
'  of  the  traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  To  what  do  we  owe  our  pure  system  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  worship — those  sound  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  that  pure  Catholic  liturgy,  which  are  at 
once  our  blessing  and  our  boast,  but  to  Controversy? 
Our  forefathers  contended  for  them  even  unto  death, 
and  rescued  Truth,  not  only  from  under  a  crushing 
mass  of  degrading  superstitions,  but,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  very  fires,  that  it  might  shine  as  a  lamp  to  dis- 
tant generations.  If  they  had  been  men  of  weak  and 
timid  spirits  ;  if  they  had  yielded  to  worldly  compro- 
mise for  the  sake  of  personal  security  :  or  if  they  had 
loved  their  own  quiet  more  than  they  loved  the  Truth, 
we  should  have  been  left  to  grope  in  Popish  darkness, 
amid  pitfalls  andfancied  put^atories,  tothe  present  day. 
But  they  saw  the  Gospel  overlaid  and  dishonoured  by 
gross  corruptions  and  idolatries;  they  saw  men  in 
danger  of  being  misled  and  betrayed  to  their  own 
everlasting  destruction  ;  and  they  loved  both  too  well 
not  to  make  a  struggle  for  their  rescue,  though  it  was 
to  the  periling  of  their  own  lives.  Their  charity 
consisted  not  in  soft  words,  but  in  self-sacrificing  acts. 
These  brave-hearted  men  fell  in  the  contest,  but 
Truth  triumphed,  and  lives  in  their  work.  They 
brought  argument  to  bear  in  the  vindication  of  Truth, 
and  by  ai^ument  the  Truth  prevailed : — to  enshrine 
itself  in  the  cut  and  polished  stone-work  of  argn- 
ment  is  the  glory  of  Christianity. 

To  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  Truth  is  always  a 
hazardous  adventure,  for  which  few  will  be  found  to 
volunteer.     Yet  the  Truth  must  be  fought  for,  if  it  is 
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to  be  won  and  kept.  And  it  is,  probably,  one  great 
part  of  our  moral  trial,  in  this  our  probationary  state, 
that  we  should  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  contentions 
and  antagonistic  influences,  both  in  order  that  our  own 
virtue  may  be  put  to  that  test  by  which  it  may  be 
strengthened,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  we 
will  prove  ourselves  honest  and  faithful.  Grant  that 
Controversy  is  encompassed  with  many  sharp  and 
painful  points  from  which  nature  shrinks  ;  grant  that 
it  may  severely  try  both  our  own  tempers  and  that  of 
others  ;  grant  that  it  may  lay  a  man  open  to  much 
misrepresentation,  and  bring  upon  him  many  hard 
blows  ;  is  a  Christian  to  shrink  from  his  duty  because 
it  is  encompassed  with  circumstances  of  difficulty  ? 
It  tends  to  embitter  the  spirit,  and  to  make  inroads 
upon  a  man's  own  peace,  undoubtedly ;  but,  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  it  on  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
without  injury  to  himself,  is  he  to  leave  it  wholly 
unattempted  when  called  for  ?  Ought  he  not  rather, 
while  guarding  himself,  like  a  man  rescuing  others  out 
of  fire-damp,  as  carefully  as  he  can  against  noxious 
influences,  to  go  courageously  forward  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  object,  till  he  can  return  in  triumph,  with  Truth 
for  his  prize,  to  re-enthrone  it,  like  an  exiled  but 
restored  Prince  ? 

The  dread  which  some  men  have  of  Controversy  is 
so  quick  and  sensitive,  and  full  of  imaginary  alarms, 
that  it  amounts  positively  to  a  disease.  They  regard 
it  as  the  most  pernicious  of  all  evils — as  a  pure,  un- 
mixed mischief.  As  their  idea  of  it  rests  altogether 
upon  a  morbid  fancy,  it  would  be  as  useless  to  reason 
with  them  as  it  would  be  to  reason  with  a  man  who, 
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in   the   midst  of  broad   daylight,   was  persuaded   he 
saw  the  air  filled  with  dancing  demons." 

I  n  an  ease-loving  and  luxurious  age  like  the  present, 
few,  indeed,  can  be  expected  to  feel  favourable  to  the 
rougli  conflicts  of  Controversy.  Various  are  the  picas 
and  self-satisfying  reasons,  according  to  the  various 
temperaments  and  fancies  and  cherished  notions  of 
the  individuals,  by  which  this  person  and  that  would 
put  an  extinguisher  upon  all  controversial  disquisitions. 
One  will  assert  that  Controversy,  or  the  ai^umenta- 
tive  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Religion,  docs,  in 
all  cases,  more  harm  than  good  ;  another  will  say, 
what  is  very  true,  that  argument  by  itself  will  never 
save  souls ;  a  third  will  maintain  that  no  man  ever 
has  his  opinion  changed  by  ai^ument — ^that  what 
everyone  wishes  to  believe  that  he  will  believe, 
address  what  reasons  you  may  against  it  to  his  judg- 
ment ;  while  a  fourth,  more  absurd  still,  will  hold  that 
to  bring  a  strong  force  against  the  fort  of  Error,  and 
to  batter  at  it  with  the  battery  of  Reason,  is  only  the 
way  to  fortify  the  adopter  of  a  mistaken  creed  the 
more  strongly  within  the  battlements  of  his  own 
erroneous  belief.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  persons  whom  it  would  be  vain  to  argue 
with  in  opposition  to  any  of  their  received  theories — 
crotchety  individuals,  whose  heads  are  possessed  with 
some  peculiar  notions  about  races,  or  the  shape  of 
skulls  and  noses,  out  of  which  all  the  seven  wise  men 

*  If  ContioTcrsy  is  >11  in  vain,  wh^  do  men  read  Reviews  ?  Wtul 
are  the  leajiing  anicles  in  the  Times,  and  in  other  papers,  but  contro- 
versies? and  this  il  is  Ihal  sharpens  the  intelligcDCC  of  ibeir  readers  and 
givnn  such  writings  their  lesl. 
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of  the  world,  united,  could  not  argue  them — indivi- 
duals these  who  are  deeply  affected  with  the  disease 
commonly  described  by  the  word  idiosyncrasy.  But, 
to  assert  that  Controversy  in  all  cases  does  more  harm 
than  good  is  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  put  assertion 
in  the  place  of  proof.  To  say  that  it  will  never  save 
souls,  is  only  to  say  that  it  will  never  effect  that  for 
which  it  was  never  intended.  To  maintain  that  no  one 
was  ever  induced  by  argument  to  change  his  opinion 
and  embrace  an  opposite,  is  contradicted  by  every- 
day experience.  To  adopt  such  theories  as  these, 
indeed,  as  true  in  the  getieraly  would  be  to  deny  and 
overthrow  the  distinctive  principle  of  human  nature — 
its  ratiofiality.  Men  who  hold  such  an  opinion  ought 
neyer  to  employ  barristers  to  argue  for  them  in  our 
courts  of  law.  It  may  be  that  most  persons  are  more 
easily  influenced  when  their  feelings  are  appealed  to 
rather  than  their  reason  ;  but  reason  they  have,  and 
if  they  are  capable  of  weighing  arguments  addressed 
to  their  reason,  then  by  those  arguments,  if  good  ones, 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  convinced. 

When,  however,  the  question  relates  to  religious 
conviction^ — when  the  point  raised  is  whether  this  can 
ever  be  brought  about  by  argument,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  controversy,  and  the  party  attempts  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  own  theory  by  refusing  to  listen  to 
argument, — the  only  alternative  is  to  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  ask  **  What  is  written.^"  Does  it  sanction 
Controversy,  or  does  it  not.^  And  Scripture,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  answers  decisively  in  the  affirmative. 

The  necessity  of  a  continued  resort,  from  time  to 
time,  to    Controversy,   rests   upon   two    things — the 
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obscurity  that  hangs  over  all  moral  questions,  and  the 
ever-changing  phases  of  religious  opinion. 

It  is  a  painful  fact,  of  which  we  have  ever-present 
evidence,  that  Truth  and  Error  are  so  intermixed  in 
our  world — Truth  so  obscured,  Error  often  so  artfully 
disguised,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  They  are  of  contradictory  characters^ 
but  they  cannot  sAways  be  made  to  stand  in  direct 
contrast.  They  are  directly  ant£^ntstic  in  their 
nature,  but  they  cannot  always  be  brought  to  close 
conflict.  They  fight  off,  so  to  speak,  from  each  other ; 
the  one  through  fear  of  having  its  hollowness  exposed, 
and  the  other  through  the  personal  timidity,  or  half 
conviction,  or  doubts,  of  its  defenders.  If  they  can 
be  brought  to  meet  in  a  fair  struggle,  (and  this  can  be 
done  only  through  Controversy),  Truth,  having  the 
superior  claims,  must  come  oflf  the  victor. 

There  is  an  observation  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
a  great  living  writer,*  so  truthful  and  so  trenchant ; 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "so  merciless  and  fearless," 
that,  being  quite  to  our  purpose,  we  will  here  give 
it,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  a  real  home  thrust. 

"It  has  become  a  point  of  politeness,"  he  says,  "not 
to  inquire  too  deeply  into  our  neighbour's  religious 
opinions.  The  fact  is,  we  distrust  each  other  and  our- 
selves so  much,  that  we  dare  not  press  this  matter ;  we 
know  that  if,  on  any  occasion  of  general  intercourse, 
we  turn  to  our  neighbour  and  put  to  him  a  searching 
or  testing  question,  we  shall,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
discover  him  to  be  only  a  Christian  in  his  own  way, 

♦  John   Ruskin.     It     is  such  truthful  observations  as  these,  con* 
tinually  dropped,  which  make  his  writings  so  well  worth  reading. 
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and  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  that  he  doubts  of 
many  things  which  we  ourselves  do  not  believe 
strongly  enough  to  hear  doubted  without  danger. 
What  is  in  reality  cowardice  and  faithlessness  we  call 
charity,  and  consider  it  the  part  of  benevolence  some- 
times to  forgive  men*s  evil  practice  for  the  sake  of 
their  accurate  faith,  and  sometimes  to  forgive  their 
confessed  heresy,  for  the  sake  of  their  admirable 
practice." 

New  forms  of  error,  new  opponents  to  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus^'  will  ever  be  springing  up  to  demand 
the  replies  of  sound  argument  to  repulse  or  explode 
them.  Religious  opinion  in  the  world,  chameleon- 
like, is  habitually  changing  colour :  it  never  continues 
long  the  same ;  old  fallacies  are  revived,  and  errors 
which  have  lain  buried  for  ages  are  reproduced  in  all 
the  vigour  of  a  new  life.  Truth  alone  remains  un- 
changed ;  and  Truth,  being  a  sword  with  two  edges, 
may,  if  handled  skilfully,  be  made  to  flash  through 
and  disperse  the  darkness  of  Error  in  one  direction, 
while,  by  the  brightness  of  its  blade,  it  displays  Right- 
eousness in  the  other.  This  is  a  weapon  powerful 
at  once  to  convince  and  to  convert. 

It  is  not  systems  only  that  need  to  be  exploded  by 
argument,  but  individuals  have  to  be  rescued  from 
Error.  Opposed  as  Truth  is  on  all  sides,  and  having 
such  mighty  forces  of  prejudice  and  passion  to  con- 
tend against,  it  can  never  make  way  in  the  world  ; 
never  can  it  even  keep  its  ground,  except  by  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  its  defenders.  God  has  revealed 
His  Truth  to  Prophets  and  Apostles ;  He  has  caused 
the  letter  of  it  to  be  written  in  His  imperishable  Word  ; 
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but  He  has  committed  the  keeping  cA  it,  as  a  living, 
energetic  reality,  to  His  Church,  or  faithful  people. 
Now  how,  we  would  ask,  can  that  Truth  be  upheld, 
if  it  is  never  to  be  defended?  or  how  can  it  be  kept 
in  its  intact  integrity,  if  its  assailants  are  not  to  be 
withstood  ?  or  how  can  it  make  progress  among  men,  I 
by  the  conviction  of  the  gainsayer,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  if  it  is  never 
to  be  brought  into  direct  personal  collision  with  their 
principles  and  prejudices  ? 

The  philosophy,  so  to  term  it,  of  Truth  seems,  to  us, 
to  be  little  understood.  Men  get  possessed  with  the  i 
romantic  and  delusive  idea  that  Truth  is  of  itsdf  | 
omnipotent.  "  Great  i.s  the  Truth,  and  it  it'/// 
prevail,"  is  their  favourite  maxim.  In  the  approval 
of  this  sentiment  they  passively  rest,  expecting  the 
Truth  to  effect  everything  by  itself.  Now  it  is  well 
worthy  of  observation  that  Truth  is  wholly  inert  and 
inoperative  in  the  abstract:  it  has  no  power  till  it  is- 
applied.  This  admits  of  a  simple  illustration.  A 
lever,  while  it  lies  on  the  ground,  strong  as  it  may  be 
in  itself,  can  effect  nothing ;  just  so  Truth,  while  it 
lies  unapplied,  under  mere  human  cognisance  or 
approval,  is  powerless.  It  must  have  a  fulcrum  to 
turn  upon — that  fulcrum  it  hnds  in  our  reason  or  con- 
science  ;  it  must  have  a  hand  to  press  it  down — that 
hand  is  faith  ;  and  it  is  only  when  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  Error,  in  some  way  of  Controversy,  that 
it  is  effective  to  upheave  and  overthrow  its  massive 
fabrications. 

But,   "  Truth   is   not   a   mechanical   power,   to   be  '^i 
mechanically  applied,"  we  can  imagine  some  keen- 
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witted  objector  will  answer.  "Truth  is  like  light, 
which  disperses  darkness  by  its  own  inherent  power." 
Granted  ;  but  surely  the  light  must  be  let  in  upon  the 
darkness  for  this  effect  to  be  produced.  You  have 
taken  nothing,  then,  by  your  objection,  except  it  be  a 
condemnation  of  your  own  indifference.  Further 
than  this,  we  may  illustrate  and  confirm  our  position 
by  a  parallel  case.  "  Righteousness"  we  are  told, 
*^  exalteth  a  tiation;''  but  who  will  assert  that  it  is 
Righteouness  in  the  abstract,  or  in  bare  approval,  that 
exalteth  a  nation  }  No,  it  is  Righteousness  as  em- 
bodied in  just  laws, — Righteousness  righteously 
applied  to  the  punishment  of  offenders,  as  every  one 
will  admit,  and  as  acted  upon  in  its  principles  by  the 
general  population.  All  such  pleas  and  objections  as 
these  have  their  root  in  a,  superficial,  thoughtless 
temper,  and  are  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of 
indifference. 

"  Great  is  tlie  Truth,  and  it  will  prevail"  mutters  the 
cold,  contemplative  philosopher  in  his  study.  "  Great 
is  the  Truth,  and  it  will  prevail"  shouts  the  theoretic, 
unpractical  politician  in  the  senate.  Both  quote  this 
maxim,  be  it  observed,  not  as  a  reason  for  their  trust- 
fully acting  upon  the  believed  potency,  and  defending 
the  just  rights  of  Truth,  but  as  an  excuse  for  leaving 
the  Truth  to  take  care  of  itself  Hence  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  them  argue,  that  to  use  any  direct 
means  to  secure  the  established  prevalence  of  Truth 
in  religion, — that  to  allow  it  to  come  in  any  way  into 
conflict  with  Error,  or  to  fortify  and  enforce  it  by 
creeds  and  statutes,  is  altogether  to  distrust  the  power 
of  Truth.     Oh  most  inconsistent  reasoners !  how  pal- 
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pably  do  they  stand  self-condemned !  For,  would 
they  argue  thus  >vith  regard  to  their  own  social  rights, 
the  sacredness  of  their  character,  or  the  security  of  their 
property  ?  Would  they  say,  "  Great  is  the  power  of 
Jiistice^'  and  then  leave  it  to  the  ideality  of  Justice  to 
vindicate  them  from  all  wrongs?  They  never  act 
upon  this  Gallio-principle  in  r^ard  to  anything  in 
which  they  feel  a  real  interest.  Their  faith,  then,  in 
the  power  of  Truth  is  evidently  only  that  dead  faith 
which  is  without  works.  "  The  whole  history  of  man  is 
a  melancholy  reproof  to  those  who  mouth  about  the 
mightiness  of  Truth."  * 

The  ideality  of  justice  is,  doubtless,  a  great  help 
towards  bringing  a  jury  to  the  conviction  on  which 
side  the  Right  lies  ;  but  then  there  must  be  the  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  the  appeal.  The  man  who 
really  believes  that  there  is  a  mighty  power  in  Truth 
will  set  himself  to  make  that  Truth  bear,  in  some 
direct  way,  upon  a  fitting  fulcrum  for  the  upturning 
of  Error. 

The  dislike  to  Controversy,  so  prevalent  in  our  day, 
arises  in  most  cases,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  an 
indifference  about  the  Truth — a  passive  approval  of 
it,  not  an  active  zeal  for  it.  Ye  who  boast  of  your 
peaceableness  about  modes  of  Faith,  and  your  freedom 
from  bigotry,  and  that  no  one  ever  hears  your  noise,  one 
may  thank  the  shallowness  of  your  minds,  says  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  for  that  kind  of  quietness.  It  is  not 
in  this  way  that  Truth  gained  a  footing  in  our  world. 


♦  "  The  Tongue  of  Fire"  (p.  173),  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  who  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  Bench  of  Bishq>s. 
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A  spirit  of  toleration  is  the  alleged  influence  that  con- 
trols such  persons,  but  the  weed  has  none  of  the  virtues 
of  the  genuine  plant  which  is  "  reared  by  Humility  in 
the  garden  of  Zeal."  The  true  spirit  of  toleration,  such 
as  we  find  it  in  St.  Paul,  has  a  powerful  tonic  as  well  as 
healing  property.  It  is  most  pungent  in  its  nature.  It 
is  intolerant  of  error,  that  it  may  be  really  tender 
towards  its  victims.  It  will  bear  with  all  non-essential 
differences — allow  for  every  kind  of  infirmities — but  it 
will  never  endure  what  it  knows  to  be  deadly. 

But  here  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  duty  to  wield  the  sword  of  Truth  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  Truth,  and  what  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  a  duty  of  parallel  obligation — which  is^ 
to  apply  it  for  the  extermination  of  Falsehood.  This 
latter  is  the  persecutor's  principle.  Qut  the  one  duty 
is  not  truly  or  logically  parallel  with  the  other,  though 
it  seems  so,  and  is  parallel  by  running  straight  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  inherent  majesty  of  Truth  to  resort  to 
such  an  unspiritual  expedient  for  its  triumph.  Heresy 
can  never  be  effectually  extinguished  except  by  its 
refutation.  Every  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  perse- 
cution has  failed,  and  ever  must  fail,  because  it  fails  to 
convince.  Truth  is  always  sufficient  of  itself  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind,  and  to  incline  the  judgment 
on  the  right  side,  where  there  is  no  corrupt  bias  to 
prevent  it.  "  For  "  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Arthur  again)  "  Truth  is  mighty  in  pure  natures ; 
Error  in  corrupt  ones." 

Of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  weapons  of  Con- 
troversy, most  have  thought  rather  of  handling  them, 
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as  they  would  say,  '"judiciously"  than  of  handling 
them  effectively.  Careful  to  offend  no  party,  they 
have  won  for  themselves  what,  perhaps,  they  most 
wished,  the  title  of  "moderate  men"  "prudent  men^' 
or,  higher  still,  of  "judicious  men''  But  what  has 
been  the  result  to  others  ?  They  have  convinced  fe* 
who  were  not  already  af  their  own  opinion.  The^ 
have  balanced  the  claims  of  Truth  and  Error  so 
nicely,  and  with  such  a  constant  interchange  of  th» 
weights  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  that  no  one' 
has  known  on  which  side  the  Truth  finally  lay.  They, 
have  adopted  such  ambiguous,  mediating,  Janus*- 
faced  phraseology,  that  it  may  be  interpreted  ia 
either  of  two  opposite  senses.  This  is  too  muth  the 
case  even  with  the  (in  some  respects)  justly  styled 
"judicious  Hooker;"  so  that  parties  the  most  directly 
opposed  to  each  other  can,  and  do,  equally  defend 
themselves  out  of  his  armoury. 

To  evince  the  justness  of  these  observations,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader  of  this 
physical  fact,  {its  moral  application  he  will  see  him- 
self,)— that  if  any  one  takes  hold  of  a  lever  so  nearly 
in  the  middle  that  it  will  turn  either  way,  or  neither 
way,  he  deprives  it  of  all  power. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  most  of  the  sermons  of  the 
present  age  may,  we  believe,  be  traced  to  the  same 
mistake.  They  are  too  ambiguous  and  indecisive  in 
their  statements.  There  is  not  in  them  that  direct 
confronting  of  Truth  with  Error,  nor  that  simple, 
broad,  decisive  enunciation  of  religious  doctrines,  nor 
that  fearless  grappling  with  the  individual  conscience, 
of  which  we  find  example  in  the  Scriptures.    What 
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are  many  of  them,  in  fact,  but  toothless  generalities, — 
a  string  of  pointless  sentences,  nicely  measured,  it  may 
be,  but  without  much  meaning ;  a  series  of  flat,  square 
walls,  plastered  with  common-place  truisms,  where 
nothing  strikes ;  rooms  lighted  up  with  candle-light 
sense;  discourses,  in  short,  such  as  any  one  was 
competent  to  preach,  and  no  one  cares  to  hear,  or  to 
remember, — or  could  remember  if  he  cared !  What 
wonder,  then,  that  sermons  in  the  present  day  excite 
so  little  interest,  and  produce  so  little  effect !  Truth 
in  vag^e  generality  is  no  more  instruction  than  wind 
is  music.  Truth,  too,  when  not  gathered  into  force, 
and  applied  to  a  direct  purpose,  can  make  no  im- 
pression. To  be  felt  and  apprehended,  its  object 
must  be  seen.  In  short,  unless  the  Truth  be  made  to 
take  a  particular  bearing,  it  can  have  no  productive 
power  ;  just  as  the  wind  must  be  made  to  pass  through 
pipes,  and  be  modulated  by  a  skilful  hand,  or  it  cannot 
issue  forth  in  the  distinctive  sounds  of  music.  "  If  tlie 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  wito  s/iall  prepare 
himself  for  tlu  battle  ?  " 

There  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  of  still 
greater  delicacy  to  determine,  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  argument ;  which  is,  How  far  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  Christian  system  to  be,  what  is  termed, 
personal;  to  point  descriptively  at  individuals;  to 
designate  heresies  by  the  names  of  their  authors  ;  or 
to  use,  in  any  way,  severe  condemnatory  language  in 
reference  to  the  opposers  and  corrupters  of  the  faith  ? 
The  spirit  of  the  age  strongly  inclines  most  persons  to 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tian charity  to  speak  harshly  or  pointedly  of  any  indi- 
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vidual,  whatever  may  be  his  errors  in  teaching,  or  his  I 
corruptness  in  conduct.  "Alexander  the  copper- f 
smith  "  must  not  be  denounced,  though  he  "  hath  donei 
mucli  evil!"  The  fashion  is  to  deal  only  \n g^enerals,  ff 
Instead  of  yielding  at  once  to  this  opinion  because  it  I 
happens  to  be  in  fashion,  it  will  be  far  more  honest  iili  I 
us  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  this  mod^  1 
or  the  opposite,  is  most  in  accordance  with  Scripturo  -I 
example,  and  then  to  act  according  to  the  convictions  J 
of  Truth. 

Now  the  Prophets  were  often,  beyond  question,  J 
very  personal ;  they  directly,  and  by  name,  assail  the  J 
enemies  of  God's  truth.  But  we  will  pass  over  them,  ■ 
as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  that  they  had  a 
special  mission,  a  peculiar  authority,  or  were  led  thus 
to  act  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Let  us  look,  rather, 
to  see  how  Christ  and  His  Apostles  acted.  Now,  in 
examining  the  epistles  of  the  great  Apostle,  St.  Paul, 
we  meet  with  numerous  instances  in  which  he  points 
out  individuals  by  name  as  faithless,  or  offenders 
against  the  Truth.  Thus  we  find  him  mentioning 
Hymeneus  and  Alexander;*  Phygellus  and  Hernu)- 
genes ;  t  Hymemtts  and  PkUetus ;%  as  persons  of  this 
kind.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  we  tind 
the  gentle,  the  loving  and  beloved  disciple  John  de- 
nouncing a  certain  Diotrephes%  by  name,  in  terms  of 
the  severest  censure,  imputing  to  him  pride  the 
highest,  and  malice  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  ought,  per- 
haps, however,  to  be  noted,  that  these  instances  all 
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occur  in  epistles  addressed  to  individual  teachers, — in 
letters,  therefore,  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  private  nature,  though,  in  after 
times,  to  be  read  in  public  assemblies.  •  In  none  of  the 
larger  general  epistles  of  the  Apostles,  addressed  to 
churches  or  collective  bodies,  have  we  discovered  a 
similar  mention  of  persons  by  name,  except  it  be  for 
commendation,  or,  at  the  most,  gentle  admonition. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, which  we  shall  presently  notice.  The  line, 
therefore,  which,  it  would  seem,  we  must  draw, — the 
distinction  we  must  make,  is,  that  names  may  be 
mentioned  by  individual  to  individual,  in  Christian 
letters  to  be  read  privately,  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  deceivers  and  traitors,  but  the  offenders 
must  not  be  placed  in  the  pillory  before  public 
assemblies.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  apostolic 
example  to  forbid  such  a  graphic  portraying  of 
persons  by  their  principles,  such  an  application  of  a 
name  to  designate  a  party,  such  marked  and  bold 
sketching  of  individual  character  or  conduct,  that 
whosoever  reads  may  detect  the  original,  when  such 
public  mischiefs  as  the  perverters  and  corrupters  of 
true  doctrine  need  to  be  unmistakably  designated. 
Instances  of  irony  the  most  mocking,  of  sarcasm  the 
most  severe,  of  denunciation  the  most  withering,  we 
find,  times  without  number,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  and  more  especially  of  St.  Paul.  His  object 
in  all  these  cases  is  to  lay  open  the  hollowness  of  the 
pretensions,  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  false 
teachers, — not  to  indulge  private  pique,  or  personal 
resentment.     The  use  of  such  language,  then,  we  may 
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servants  of  God  in  this  latter  age  have  too  much 
compromised  matters  with  the  world  ;  that  they  have 
come  to  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  one  with  the 
other,  the  conditions  of  which  might  be  not  unaptly 
expressed  by  the  words,  "  Speak  gently  of  me,  and  I 
will  speak  gently  of  you."  For  what  do  we  find  to  be 
the  fact  ?  Why,  that  many  now  hold  it  to  be  wrong 
even  to  denominate,  or  to  denounce,  a  heresy  by  the 
name  of  its  author,  though  we  find  this  very  thing 
done  by  the  glorified  Saviour  Himself,  from  His 
throne  in  heaven,  addressing  the  Ephesian  Church  in 
these  words,  "  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the 
deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  I  also  hate,"  *  and 
repeating  it  again  in  the  same  chapter,  "  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nkolaitafies,  which  I  also  hate."  t 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  here  what  we  have 
remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Truth  and  Error 
cannot  be  separated  practically  Ixovci persons^ — to  illus- 
trate this  afresh, — any  more  than  gravitation  can  be 
separated  from  solid  bodies ;  and  as  we  can  deal  with 
gravitation  only  as  it  acts  upon  or  through  matter,  so 
we  can  deal  with  moral  principles  only  as  they  are 
found  embodied  in  persons.  We  may  discuss  things 
in  the  abstract,  as  we  may  discuss  a  thing  that  has  no 
existence ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  real  living  world, 
with  its  actuating  influences,  it  is  with  Beings  we  must 
carry  on  the  battle.  Apart  from  them.  Truth  and 
Error  are  airy  abstractions,  to  fight  with  which  is  only 
to  aim  blows  at  shadows.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with,  actually,  xspriftcipUsy  either  as  embodied  in  men, 
or  in  their  bearings  upon  men — their  characters,  their 
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who  square,  not  exactly  with  their  notions  in  these 
matters,  they  unhesitatingly  condemn  as  hardly  being 
Christians.  Now  this  is  fatuity — and  not  only  fatuity, 
it  is  impiety,  and  that  of  the  most  offending  kind.  It 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lofty  indifference  to 
minute  distinctions,  that  wide-hearted  charity  which 
the  Apostle  inculcates  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  and  elsewhere.  From  the  most  superficial 
glance  at  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  there,  and 
the  reiterated  remarks  which  he  makes  in  his  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  it  is  most  evident  that  for  no 
minor,  or  doubtful,  or  trifling  points,  ought  we  ever  to 
take  up  the  sharp-edged  weapons  of  Controversy. 
Christian  casuistry  is  not  of  a  minute,  but  of  an  eft- 
larged  compass ;  over  all  microscopic  differences  it 
throws  the  covering  mantle  of  a  considerate  charity. 
**  Ofte  man  believeth  t/iat  lie  may  eat  all  things;  anot/ter, 
tliat  is  weak,  eateth  lierbsr  Well,  let  each  eat  what  he 
believes  to  be  lawful,  and  not  attempt  to  force  his 
private  opinion  or  scruples  upon  others.  "  Destroy  not 
him.  with  thy  meat  for  w/iom  Christ  diedy 

But  now,  if  we  set  opposite  to  these  prohibitory 
remonstrances  against  entertaining  doubtful  and  non- 
essential differences,  the  many  passages  in  which  the 
Apostle  enjoins  the  Evangelists,  in  every  variety  of 
phrase,  and  in  words  of  the  utmost  force,  to  contend 
for  the  essential  verities  of  the  Faith, — such  as,  "  war 
a  good  warfare,  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience ;  " 
"  take  lieed  unto  thyself  and  unto  t/ie  doctrine ;  continue 
in  t/iem  ;  "  "  keep  t/tat  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust;  " 
"  hold  fast  t/ieform  of  sound  words  in  faith  and  love, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;**  and  more  decisively  slvVV^ 
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Christian  teacher,  in  the  close  engagement  of  actual 
Controversy.  When  kingdoms  are  at  stake,  battles 
must  be  fought ;  when  victory  has  to  be  won,  there 
must  be  the  sound  of  the  arms  of  the  combatants. 

The  general  objects  of  Controversy  in  respect  to 
questions  may  be  defined  to  be,  to  ascertain,  to  defend, 
and  to  settle  Tmtk  upon  an  immovable  basis.  This, 
however,  is  the  abstract  view  of  it.  In  relation  to 
persons,  its  direct  object,  as  we  have  shown,  is  to  con- 
vince, and,  where  rightly  managed,  this  will  be  its 
result 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  all  along  gone 
upon  the  ground  that  with  Controversy,  or  argumen- 
tative disputation  in  defence  of  the  Truth,  is  to  be 
united  Charity.  If  this  be  not  the  spirit  of  it,  it  can 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  it  fails  to  convince,  what- 
ever else  it  may  effect  It  is,  indeed,  a  truth  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  "  t/te  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  t/te 
righteotisttess  of  Gody  If  Controversy  take  the  form 
of  angry  altercation,  or  of  fierce  and  fiery  contention 
and  insult,  it  may  wound,  but  it  will  never  heal.  The 
sword  of  Truth  cannot  be  too  sharp,  but  it  must  be 
oiled  to  cut  smoothly.  If  it  tears  the  flesh  and 
irritates,  it  will  only  kindle  the  burning  fever  of 
resentment,  and  this  will  produce  the  more  stubborn 
opposition.  Mankind,  except,  indeed,  such  of  them 
as  are  monomaniacs,  will  submit  to  be  calmly  reasoned 
out  of  a  false  opinion,  but  they  will  not  be  rudely 
driven  out  of  it  To  attempt  to /(?rr^  conviction,  looks 
too  much  like  the  spirit  of  despotism  ever  to  succeed. 
This  has  been  the  ill-judged  mistake  too  often  made 
by  the  Church;  and  never  was  any  mistake  more 
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disastrous  in  its  consequences.  It  has  manufSictured 
martyrs  out  of  obstinacy,  and  transferred  all  the 
honours  of  moral  heroism  from  the  right  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  question;  while  it  has  gathered  numbers  of 
fresh  converts  to  Superstition  and  Falsdiood  from  the 
ranks  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  kind-hearted,  who 
ought  to  have  been  enlisted,  (and  would  have  been 
enlisted  under  right  generalship,)  under  the  banners 
of  Truth.  It  is  not,  then,  to  Controversy  under  its 
offensive  form  of  personal  or  party  contention,  we  can 
ascribe  the  power  to  convince ;  but  to  Controversy 
when  carried  on  in  the  pure  love  of  Truth,  and  under 
the  presidentship  of  Charity.  The  materiab  of  the 
temple  in  which  the  image  of  Truth  stands  enshrined 
may  be  built  of  the  hard-pointed  stones  of  argument ; 
but  the  face  of  the  image  itself  must  beam  with  the 
smiles  of  genuine  kindness  in  order  for  it  to  win,  and 
to  assert  for  Truth,  her  rightful  dominion  over  man- 
kind. 

Viewed,  however,  even  in  its  most  forbidding  fea- 
tures, it  cannot  be  denied  that  Controversy  wields  a 
mighty  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  we 
have  defined  to  be  its  general  ends.  It  has  put  to 
flight,  and  cleared  away,  thousands  of  baseless 
theories  and  false  opinions,  which  once  brooded  over 
and  darkened  the  regions  of  Humanity.  No  truth, 
indeed,  of  any  importance, — such  is  the  dimness  of 
our  moral  condition, — ^has  ever  been  ascertained  and 
established  without  much  conflict  and  Controversy ; 
and  even  then  it  has  often  taken  ages  to  arrive  at 
such  certainty  about  it  as  to  place  it  beyond  all 
dispute.     As  storms  and  hurricanes  clear  the  atmos- 
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phere,  so  the  sun  of  Truth  gets  clear  shining  through 
the  dissipating  power  of  Controversy.  Truth  is 
elicited  by  the  collision  of  opinions,  as  fire  from  the 
striking  together  of  flints.  In  every  svbject, — ^in 
politics,  in  ethics,  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  phy- 
sical science,  quite  as  much  as  in  theology,  Contro- 
versy it  is  that  eliminates  error  and  establishes  Truth. 
Christianity  itself  was  planted,  and  has  grown  up, 
amidst  storms.  Controversial  discussion  has  ever 
been  favourable  to  it ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  never 
retained  its  purity,  nor  made  any  solid  advances,  but 
where  that  has  been  allowed.  To  that,  beyond  a 
doubt,  it  owes  its  chief,  its  brightest  conquests. 

In  fine,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  force  of  Controversy, 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  what  it  has  achieved. 
It  has  won  for  us  and  stereotyped  our  noble  creeds  ; 
at  has  exploded  the  false  systems  which  once  held 
rule  in  Philosophy  as  well  as  in  Religion ;  it  has  dis- 
sipated the  moral  darkness  which  for  ages  hung  over 
the  whole  of  Christendom ;  it  has  laid  open  the  wide 
universe  to  the  free  explorings  of  Science;  it  has 
banished  deformities  from  the  gallery  of  Art ;  it  has 
broken  off  the  chain  of  Popery  and  Tyranny,  and 
won  for  us  our  glorious  Magna  Charta  of  civil  and 
religious  Freedom  ;  it  has  shivered  to  atoms  the  pre- 
tensions of  despotic  Power;  it  has  burnt  up  Persecution, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  own  fire ;  it  has  wrenched  off  the 
manacles  of  man-degrading  bondage  from  the  slave .; 
it  has  vindicated  equal  justice  for  all  classes ;  it  has 
secured  protection  for  the  weakest,  provision  for  the 
poorest,  of  our  country's  population  ;  it  has  inscribed 
upon  the  doors  of  all  our  institutions  of  Charity  the 
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magic  word  Liberty ;  it  has  cradled,  by  its  rougl 
rocking,  our  national  energies  into  manly  strength 
it  iias  raised  us  into  the  erect  position  of  indw-pen- 
dence  ;  it  has  forced  Law  to  enrobe  itself  in  the  pure 
ermine  of  its  equity  ;  above  all,  it  has  rescued  Truth 
from  the  down-treadii^  of  £iTor,  xaA  entiuDBcd  Her 
in  Her  own  bri^t,  serene^  ri^ttfitl  majesty,  as  the  only 
guide  to  man,  the  Pharos  tower  to  all  die  pafcioos  (A 
the  earth,  the  great  Saviour  dT  ^K  lost :  in  m  word^it 
is  to  Controversy  may  be  tiaoed  the  vhole  of  Tmtli'* 
Triumphs., 
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AND   ITS  DANGEROUSNESS. 


The  instinct  of  Religion  in  mankind  is  universal. 
There  never  yet  was  a  people  found  upon  this  earth, 
however  ignorant,  sunk,  and  degraded,  in  which  there 
was  not  some  consciousness,  or  at  least  the  capability 
of  being  made  conscious,  that  there  is  a  Higher  Power 
— a  great  Invisible  Ruler  of  the  universe — in  other 
words,  a  God,  So  strong  has  been  this  inborn  con- 
viction, that  no  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  rest 
satisfied  without  some  system  of  religious  worship,  as 
the  expression  of  its  felt  dependence  upon  some 
mighty  unseen  Agent.  Even  the  false  Religions  that 
have  in  different  ages  and  countries  existed,  hideous 
as  most  of  them  have  been,  are  all  witnesses  to  this 
unextinguished  sense  in  human  nature — this  ^* feelings 
after*'  something  outside  of  itself,  higher,  greater, 
stronger  than  itself,  upon  which  it  depended,  and  ta 
which  it  might  pay  a  trembling  homage.  For  this 
purpose,  man,  conscious  of  his  own  moral  nakedness, 
seems  to  have  seized  hold  of  the  first  rags  he  could 
find,  to  hide  himself  from  himself,  and  to  make  him- 
self presentable  to  his  Maker  in  the  way  of  worship^ 
Viewed  in  his  highest  state  of  intellectual  advance- 
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idol  by  factitious  adornments,  when  he  carries  it  in 
pompous  procession  for  the  view  of  the  world,  as  to 
make  it  look,  as  he  thinks,  divinely  beautiful.  Feeling 
that  he  ought  to  worship,  and  must  worship,  something 
as  the  great  object  of  his  fear,  and  yet  being  unable  to 
conceive  of  anything  above  his  own  corrupt  nature,  he 
erects  his  vices  into  divinities,  and  puts  devotion  in 
the  place  of  morality.  Hence,  man's  Religion  by 
nature  is  commonly  a  worse  thing  than  no  Religion  at 
all ;  for  it  palliates  his  corruptions  instead  of  correcting 
them,  fosters  their  worst  forms,  and  so  becomes  the ' 
heaviest  curse  to  him  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  poor 
fallen  Humanity.* 

Christianity,  wherever  it  has  gained  an  entrance, 
has  banished  these  false  creeds,  and  corrupt  systems, 
and  has  introduced  at  once  a  true  Faith,  and  a  pure 
worship,  for  man's  recognition,  through  the  medium, 
and  in  the  form,  of  a  written  Revelation.  Outwardly, 
this  is  recognised  as  t/ie  Tnith  of  God  by  most  men,  in 
all  evangelized  countries.  But  this  external  system  of 
Truth,  though  recognised,  by  no  means  alters  the 
internal  disposition  of  man's  heart.  He  is  still  as 
prone  as  ever  to  idolatries.  Out  of  Christianity  he 
proceeds  (unless  indeed  he  has  the  spirit  of  Truth 
in  him  from  God)  to  manufacture  a  Religion  after  his 
own  liking;  and  whether  he  manufactures  it  out  of 
Christianity,  as  a  system  supplied  to  him  from  with- 

*  Such  exceptions  as  Plato  and  Socrates  among  the  Greeks,  Numa, 
Antoninus,  and  others,  among  the  Romans,  only  go  to  prove  that  men 
were  good  among  the  ancient  heathen  only  so  far  as  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  corrupt  systems  of  Religion  that  were  around 
them. 
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out,  or  devises  it  out  of  his  own  religious  conceptions 
within,  he  turns,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "  tlu  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie:*'  it  may  be  a  splendid  lie,  but,, 
nevertheless,  a  lie. 

Wherever  this  is  the  case,  and  under  whatever  form 
it  is  done,  the  same  moral  issues  and  consequences 
follow  as  followed  from  heathen  idolatries, — only,  it  may- 
be, not  quite  so  polluted  in  their  character  or  so  gross  in 
their  aspect  A  lax  system  of  morals,  a  loose  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  a  want  of  pure  moral  principle, 
manifested  in  various  forms  of  obliquity  and  iniquity,  is 
the  effect.  Instead,  indeed,  of  being  made  better  by 
their  Religion,  (so  long  as  they  go  not  beyond  what 
the  term  Religion  properly  includes,)  *  men  are  made^ 
in  some  respects,  worse  than  they  would  be  without 
it ;  less  honest,  less  truthful,  less  pure,  less  candid, 
charitable,  just.  Such  is  the  Jesuitry  of  the  corrupt 
human  heart,  that  they  weave  coverlets  for  their  vices, 
and  failings,  and  wrong  doings,  out  of  the  observance 
of  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  very  Religion  (we  use 
the  word  here  for  the  Christian  institute)  which  con- 
demns, and  ought  to  correct  them ;  and  putting  the 
observance  of  these  in  the  place  of  moral  principles^ 
they  impose  upon  themselves,  under  the  idea  that 
vice  loses  half,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  evil,  when  it 
loses  its  grossness.  Whence  arises  this  mistake? 
The  mistake  arises  out  of  their  confounding  the 
instincts  and  promptings  of  a  religious  nature^  (this,  as 
we  have  remarked,  all  men  show  they  have,)  with  the 
principle  and  the  possession  of  di pious  c/uzracter,  substi- 
tuting the   practice   prompted    by  the   one   for  the 

*  See  p.  368  for  its  meaning. 
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practice  prompted  by  the  other.  These  may  exist 
entirely  apart,  as  every-day  observation  too  clearly 
proves.  There  may  be  the  most  devout  tendencies, 
the  profoundest  sentiments  of  religious  reverence,  the 
fondest  readiness  in  men  to  employ  themselves  in  rites 
of  worship,  and  yet  no  real  piety  of  the  heart  at  all. 
The  very  fear  which  man  naturally  has  of  the  Almighty 
makes  him  want  to  come  and  hide  in  His  bosom  ; 
while  his  conscious  guilt,  chilled  at  His  feared  frown, 
keeps  him  from  doing  so,  and  causes  him  to  crouch  at 
a  distance,  like  an  awed  slave,  instead  of  drawing  near 
to  Him  as  a  felt  son.  It  is  not  that  man  is  not  sensible 
of  the  moral  beauty  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels 
it  so  intensely  as  only  to  be  scared  by  it :  he  would 
fain  bask  in  the  warm  glow  of  His  goodness,  but 
he  iiares  not ;  and  so,  if  he  be  a  Christian  of  a  philo- 
sophic turn,  his  imagination  wanders  through  worlds 
of  cold  sublimity,  content  to  catch  the  brightness  of 
God's  light  upon  its  wings,  without  ever  lying  down 
in  the  calm  sunshine  of  His  love ;  or,  if  he  be  a  common- 
place Christian,  he  interposes  a  veil  between  himself 
and  God,and  worships  Him  in  the  "dim  religious  light" 
of  some  visible  media,  which  seem  to  him  highly  beauti- 
ful, being  looked  at  from  the  side  on  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine.  And  it  is  these  devout  feelings,  these  lofty 
aspirings,  these  low-bended  adorings  that  deceive  him. 
He  concludes  that  he  miist  bereligtotis^  because  he  mis- 
takes being  religiotts  for  being //t?/^ ;  and  when  he  has 
embodied  his  religiousness  in  some  pleasing  form  of 
ceremonial  service,  which  he  zealously  observes,  espe- 
cially if  he  can  offer  it  in  an  edifice  rich  in  material 
magnificence,  he  persuades  himself  that  his  worship  as 
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a  Christian  is  complete.  He  has  the  temple  indeed>fl 
but  it  is  without  the  present  Deity:  he  has  the  ritual -J 
of  Rehgion,  but  it  is  without  the  reality. 

Of  the  danger  that  Religion  is  in,  men  often  hear,  ] 
but  not  of  the  danger  there  is  in  Religion.  Yet,  ' 
probably,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  with  which  | 
any  one  can  possibly  have  to  do  (the  best  things,  when.  1 
not  rightly  used,  usually  become  the  worst) ;  and  1 
there  is  nothing  in  respect  to  which  man  more  needs  .1 
to  be  put  on  his  guard.  To  define  what  "  Religion  "  is  ;  [ 
how  it  operates  ;  what  are  its  usual  effects  ;  and  ] 
wherein  its  peculiar  dangerousness  lies,  apart  from  its  J 
true  safeguard,  is  the  object  of  the  present  Essay.  ^ 
The  Christian  institute  is  the  one  of  which  alone  we 
have  to  treat. 

(I.)  There  is  a  misapprehension,  almost  universal  in 
our  day,  respecting  the  true  nature  and  design  of 
Christianity,  which  leads  people  to  view  it,  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  "  Religion."  This  is  to  confound  it 
with  all  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  that  have  had 
place,  or  that  still  have  place,  in  the  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Religion ;  nor  is 
its  design  Religion;  it  is  rather  intended  to  be  the 
cure  for  Religion,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  found. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  Religions  in  the  world, 
and  these  have  been  man's  bane.  What  were  all  the 
ancient  heathen  systems  of  worship,  grim  and  gross 
as  they  were,  but  Religions  f  There  still  are  various 
Religions,  similar  in  kind,  upon  the  earth,  such  as 
Buddhism,  Brahminism,  and  other  idolatrous  systems 
that  need  not  be  named.  It  puts  Christianity  on  a 
comparative  level  with  these  to  call  it  a  Religion; 
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whereas  Christianity  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
any  of  the  Religions  that  are  of  man's  invention.      It 
towers  above  them  all ;  and  is  as  far  removed  from 
them  in  its  height  of  character  as  it  is  higher  in  its 
origin.     Religiofi  is   a  term  that  relates  to  the  out- 
ward service  and  ceremonial  of  worship,  whatever  that 
worship  may  be,  and  whether  offered  to  the  true  God, 
or  to  a  false.     All  devout  persons,  therefore,   may  be 
designated  as  religious^  whatever  may  be  the  object 
of  their  devotion,  or  the  form  that  their  worship  may 
assume.      To  view  Christianity,  then,  as  a  Religion 
only,  is  to  make  a  fundamental   mistake.      Equally 
would  it  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Christianity  is 
a  ^Aigion  for  t/ie  religiotis ;  and  that  in  the  worship 
of  the  true  object,  under  certain  approved  forms  of 
service,  it  begins  and  fends.     The  Bible,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged, is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  Bible  is,  so  to  speak,  the  metropolis  of  Humanity, 
where  people  of  all  nations,  ranks,  classes,  and  condi- 
tions are  invited  to  meet ;  some  as  guests  at  the  same 
common  table,  others  as  patients  in  the  same  hospital. 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  Religioft  as  a  Faith, 
having  respect  to  a  personal  God,  and  requiring  trust 
in  Him,  with  the  action  of  certain  Divine  moral  prin- 
ciples in  the  life.     It  is  (to  define  it  by  its  practical 
intention)  a  great  restorative  system,  involving  a  pure 
moral  code  for  the  conduct  of  man,  based  upon  motives 
deriving  their  life-power  from  tlie  acts    of  a  great 
personal  Belief  actor,  who  gives  a  Divine  force  to  tJiem  by 
His  Spirit,  and  as  stich  it  has  an  altogf  titer  distinctive 
c/uxracter.      Judaism,   in    its   outward   aspect,   was   a 
Religiofi,  because   it  consisted  chiefly  in  Ritual :  so 
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IS  Roman  Catholicism,  for  the  same  reason  ;  but 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  much  more  than  a 
Religion,  * 

It  is  a  point  deserving  special  notice,  that  wherever 
the  words  ''Religion**  and  '* Religious"  occur  in  the 
Bible,  (they  never  once  occur  in  the  Old  Testamtnt, 
and  only  five  times  in  the  New,)  they  denote  Ritual, 
or  outward  ceremonial  service.  The  reason  is  that 
the  word  "  religion  "  bore  that  distinctive  sense  when 
our  translation  was  made,  and  so,  strictly  represented 
^/ten  the  originaLt  In  the  Greek  language  there  are 
two  different  words  for  the  two  different  things,  which 
we  now,  popularly,  include  under  the  one  term. 
Religion.  These  words  are  evaifieia  and  OpriaKtiay  the 
first  of  which  is  used  when  real  inward  piety  is 
intended,  and  the  other  when  only  the  outward  form 
and  ceremonial  of  worship  is  spoken  of,  or  what  we 
term  ritual.  It  is  St.  James  who  uses  the  latter  word 
in  direct  reference  to  such  worship,  or  outward 
ceremonial   service.     This  sense  does  not,   however, 

*  There  is  no  impropriety  in  using  the  expression  **  the  National 
Religion f**  because  a  nation,  as  a  nation^  can  set  up  only  a  Religion; 
religion  denoting  the  outward  framework,  form,  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
which  the  nation  has  established.  It  cannot  enact  the  spiritual  by  Law, 
or  ''make  people  pious  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  as  the  phrase  is;  yet 
still,  as  a  nation^  it  can  be  religious^  by  sanctioning  and  upholding  its 
forms.  Hence,  also,  the  expression,  "our  most  religious  Sovereign'' 
is  fully  justified,  because  that  only  denotes  what  the  Sovereign  is  by 
office  2isA  public  profession. 

t  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  '  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament,'' 
page  209,  has  pointed  out  this  distinctive  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Homilies.  In  the  heading  of  Leviticus  xxxi.,  we  find  this  verse, 
**  Ye  shall  keep  My  sabbaths,  and  reverence  My  sanctuary  "  (verse  t\ 
described  in  like  manner  as  "  religiousness.** 
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appear  from  our  translation  ;  and  so  his  object,  where 
he  uses  it,  has  come  to  be  greatly  misapprehended ; 
and  hereby  Religion  has  been  taken  to  be  recom- 
mended where  it  is  in  reality  reprobated. 

What  St.  James  asserts  with  respect  to  Religion 
(James  i.  27)  would  have  been  much  more  clearly 
understood,  had  the  singular  word  which  he  takes  up, 
and  its  peculiar  meaning,  been  observed.*  He  had 
Jewish  converts  to  deal  with,  who,  instead  of  conform- 
ing themselves  to  Christianity,  wanted  to  conform 
Christianity  to  their  own  abrogated  Ritual.  In  this 
they  were  humoured  to  a  certain  degree  as  Jews;  but 
their  mistake  was,  that  they  rested  in  this  as  the  all- 
important,  and  prided  themselves  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  truly  religious,  because  they  were  so 

•  Commentators  on  the  Greek  seem  to  have  been  strangely  at  a 
I08B  to  hit  upon  an  appropriate  word,  by  which  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  English.  Dean  Alford  acknowledges  himself  non-plused  here ; 
for  he  says,  "  We  have  no  word  at  all  adequately  expressing  dpriffKos,** 
and  paraphrases  it  by  '*  observant  of  God's  outward  service, "  ancL  renders 
$pni^K€ia  by  the  indefinite  expression  "religious  service."  But  religious 
service  may  be  of  various  kinds,  whereas  what  is  spoken  of  here  is 
**  religious  service  "  of  a  specific  kind.  Bishop  Wordsworth  renders  it 
bf  the  word  ''  worship,''  which  is  only  one  ambiguous  word  explained 
bj  another  equally  ambiguous.  To  call  "visiting  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,"  ^*  worship^**  is  a  very  odd  mode  of  speaking, 
and  is  certainly  not  an  equivalent  term  for  St  James'  BpriffKtla. 
Coleridge  long  ago  pointed  out  that  0pi}(rirc(a denoted  **  the  service  and 
ceremonial  of  Religion  "  {cultus  exterior).  Who  then  does  not  see  that 
the  exact  equivalent  for  it  is  the  modem  word  **RUualism;^*  which 
was,  indeed,  the  very  thing  that  St.  James  was  condemning  when  he 
used  the  word,  taken  in  its  literal  or  primal  sense.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  used  the  word  "  rdigion  "  in  the  sense  we  have  assigned  to  it, 
namely,  as  including  omnia  qua  ad  cuUum  dearum  pertinereni 
(De  Nat  Deer.  iL  28). 
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Strictly  observant  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
essential  forms  of  Divine  worship.  Jew-like,  too.  they 
were  talkatively  contentious  about  it.  To  correct 
them  on  this  point,  St.  James  tells  them  plainly,  "  If 
any  man  thinks  himself  to  be"  (not  scans  to  be) 
"  religious"  (that  is,  as  the  word  means,  ritualistic,  in 
the  sense  of  a  strict  observer  of  the  assumed  outward 
rites  of  worship)  "and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
decciveth  his  own  heart,  tills  man's  religion"  {ritualism) 
"is  in  vain."  And  then,  taking  up  their  own  word, 
QpjjaKtia,  and  applying  it  in  an  accommodated  sense  * 
to  a  new  meaning,  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  adds, 
"  Rfligioti  "  (Ritiealism,  or  outward  religious  service), 
"  pure  and  undefiled  before  God  ant!  the  Father,"  is 
this,  "  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
By  this  remarkable  statement,  he  tells  them  in  effect, 
that  acts  of  benevolent  sympathy,  united  with  personal 
moral  purity,  or  in  one  word,  that  morality  is  the  re- 
quired service  and  ceremonial  ai  the  Christian  institute, 
and  not  any  particular  form  of  ritualistic  worship. 
The  one  (this  is  implied)  is  Religion  in  the  eye  of  man; 
the  other  is  pure  and  unpolluted  Religion  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

The  epithets,  "  pure  and  unpolluted,"  by  which 
St.  James  qualifies  the  word  "  R  eligion  "  here,  indicate 
and  imply  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  dptiaxiia,  or  out- 
ward ritual  service,  as  it  was  viewed  by  them,  but 
only  of  that  kind  of  it  which  is  approved  by  Him  who 

*  We  have  uiother  Divine  example  of  a  word  thus  accommodaled  to 

a  new  sense,  to  correct  a  false  principle,  in  Isaiah  Ixiii.,  where  the  worf 
"  fast "  is  adopted  to  denote  acts  very  dilTerenl  from  littnX/ailmg. 
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•views  it  in  what  was  its  moral  intention  ;  for  morality 
was  its  intention,  even  when  it  was  required  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  pure  and  unpolluted  when 
practised  in  the  letter  only,  or  for  its  own  sake.  A 
passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Isaiah  i.  ii — 18), 
which  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  is 
parallel,  and  lays  open  St.  James*  meaning.  What 
says  the  Almighty  there  ?  "  To  what  purpose  is  tJu  multi- 
Jude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me  ?  saith  tfie  Lord  :  I  am 
full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  ramsy  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts  ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of 
lambs y  or  of  lie  goats,  Wlten  ye  come  to  appear  before 
Mcy  wlto  Itath  required  this  at  your  luxndy  to  tread  My 
courts  ?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an 
abomination  unto  Me  ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbatlts,  the 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity , 
evefi  tlte  solemn  meeting.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean; 
put  away  tlie  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  judge  tlie  fatherless,  plead  for  tlie  widow'' 
It  appears  from  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(and  many  similar  ones  might  be  quoted,)  that  the 
Almighty  does  not  regard  ceremonial  acts  as  equiva- 
lent to  practical  piety  ;  or  indeed,  as  of  any  value  in 
themselves,  even  though  they  were  acts  of  His  own  posi- 
tive ordainment.  And  if  He  could  speak  thus  slight- 
ingly of  His  own  appointed  ordinances,  when  their 
moral  meaning  was  overlooked,  or  their  observance 
was  rested  in,  how  much  less  must  He  value  men's  self- 
invented  ceremonies,  under  a  dispensation  which  He 
has  Himself  described  distinctively  as  "  Spirit,'*  while 
the  term  "flesh  "  is  used  to  describe  the  ceremonial 

2  Ti  2 
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Jewish  system.  The  Jewish  was,  in  its  ver^  CMlstnic- 
tion,  a  ritual,  because  a  typical.  Religion  :  Cbhstaanitjr 
is  not  a  ritual  system ;  it  may  take  (as  it  necessarily 
must  take)  a  form  in  united  worship,  but  it  does  not 
consist  in  a  form  :  nor  is  any  fixed  unchanging  fbnn 
of  ceremonial  anywhere  prescribed  l^  it ;  mental  and 
not  corporeal  acts  constituting  the  essence  of  the  -mxt- 
-  ship  it  requires.  Christianity,  cohsisting  in  Hvmgpriit- 
c^Us,  and  not  in  dead  riUs,  is  able,  out  tiH  its  own 
general  principles,  to  organize  its  appropriate  fonn^ 
so  far  as  it  requires  forms,  and  consequently  K  has 
been  left  to  do  so,  in  r^ard  to  its  modes  of  worship. 
To  subsitute  the  ceremonial  for  the  actual  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  man's  tendency.  Of  this  mistake 
prophet  after  prophet  was  raised  up  to  correct  the 
Jews.  The  promptings  of  man's  religious  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  reflections  of  his  conscience,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  resorting  to  a  Religion  of 
some  kind  or  other;  for  this  religious  nature  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  man  at  any  one  era,  or  in  any  one  region  of  the 
earth,  but  is  as  permanent  as  it  is  all-pervading  ;  and 
when  influenced  by  his  own  natural  instincts  alone,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  resorts  to  the  external  as 
being  most  conformed  with  his  sensuous  tastes.  This  he 
does  even  where  he  has  the  Christian  institute  for  his 
pattern  and  guide.  Though  he  acknowledges  this  to 
be  a  spiritual  system,  his  inveterate  inclination  is  to 
make  it  material  or  ceremonial.  Visible  forms  to  rest 
in  are  so  much  more  pleasant  than  the  performance 
of  spiritual  acts  ;  they  carry  such  a  charm  with  them 
to  the  senses ;  they  are  so  level  with  the  plane  of 
man's  own  nature  ;  so  easy  to  be  used  without  any 
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effort  of  the  mind,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
even  in  a  Christian  community,  are  at  all  times  found 
to  gravitate  in  this  direction.  Here,  instead  of  being 
required  to  mount  on  wings  and  fly,  men  can  settle 
down  on  their  feet,  as  upon  something  substantial, 
under  the  name  of  the  spiritual.  On  these  they 
can  pillow  their  entranced  souls  in  satisfaction,  even 
though  their  lives  may  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
pure  moral  principles  ;  especially  if  these  forms  be  of 
that  imposing  kind  that  they  awaken  a  sentimental 
pleasure,  and  enable  them  to  feel  that  they  are 
religious,  albeit  they  may  not  be  (of  that  they  never 
think)  truly  piouSy  or  even  moral.  Religion,  in  fact,  in 
too  many  cases,  is  mistaken  for  Piety,  and  so  fails  of 
morality. 

In  this  fact  we  may  find  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  besets  thoughtful  and  philosophic 
sceptics,  when  looking  at  Christian  society  in  the 
mass,  as  it  actually  appears  in  any  Christian  country 
like  our  own.  What  staggers  them  is,  that  the  moral 
habitudes  of  professed  Christian  men  in  general  should 
be  no  more  pure  and  elevated  than  are  those  of  men  in 
highly  educated  heathen  communities,  such  as  Sparta* 
and  Athens  of  old,  or  than  India  and  Japan  in  our 
own  day.  There  is  the  same  subjection  to  the 
animal  passions  ;  the  same  proneness  to  acts  of  deceit ; 
the  same  love  of  frivolous  pleasures ;  the  same 
meanness  in  the  low,  and  pride  in  the  high  ;  the  same 
selfishness,  covetousness,and  worldly  craft,  and  want  of 
thorough  honest,  upright  principle,  as  marks  mankind 
in  countries  where  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  acknow- 
ledged.    From  this  they  would  draw  an   argfument 
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against  Christianity  itself,  as  being  but  little,  if  at  all, 
above  other  moral  codes,  such  as  those  of  Confucius 
and  Zoroaster.  Their  misconception  lies  in  their  not 
distinguishing  between  men's  being  religious  and  being 
fiouSf  or  as  the  Scripture  word  is,  godly.  A  godly 
man  must  of  his  own  essential  quality  be  good  ;  a 
religious  man  may  be  anything  but  good.  The  godly 
are  the  few ;  the  religious  are  the  many.  Society  in 
the  mass  takes  its  impress,  it  will  be  admitted,  not  from- 
its  philosophers,  who  are  few  and  far  between,  but  from- 
its  vulgar  many-headed  multitude.  This  our  philoso- 
phers should  not  forget,  when  they  are  considering  the 
general  effect  of  Christianity  in  its  outside  aspect 
(they  see  not  the  inner  life  of  the  truly  good,  nor  how 
numerous  they  are,  taken  altogether,)  on  the  com- 
munity. 

That  Religion  of  itself,  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  godliness,  makes 
no  one  the  better,  we  have  abundant  proof  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  They  seem,  indeed,  pur- 
posely to  have  run  a  contrast  throughout  their  lim- 
nings  of  character  between  the  merely  religious  and 
the  pious  or  godly.  This,  as  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, is  so  very  remarkable,  and  so  instructive,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  establish  the  fact  by  giving  the 
instances.  I  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  repeating 
them  nearly  as  they  there  stand.  For  example  :  the  first 
two  men  bom  in  the  world  exhibited  the  difference — 
the  wicked  Cain,  though  he  murdered  his  brother,  was 
religious,  for  he  offered  of  his  own  mind  a  thankoffering 
to  Heaven  as  his  act  of  outward  worship ;  but  Abel 
was  pious  or  godly,  for  he  had  respect  to  what  God 
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required,  and  obtained  "  witness  that  he  was  righteous, 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts."  Terah,  "  the  father  of 
Abram,"  was  religious ;  for  he  had  his  "  teraphim," 
which  he  worshipped  ;  but  Abram  was  godly;  for  he 
went  forth  in  faith  from  his  own  country  at  God's  com- 
mand to  "  seek  a  heavenly,"  and  "  lived  as  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  upon  earth,  looking  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  The 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  religiotis;  for  they  made 
a  golden  calf  to  worship,  that  they  might  have  a 
visible  god  to  go  before  them,  when  Moses  failed  to  re- 
turn so  soon  as  they  expected  ;  but  Moses  was  godly^ 
for  he  destroyed  the  golden  calf  as  a  dishonour  put 
upon  God,  though  they  intended  it  for  "  the  Lord,"  * 
or  their  own  true  God.  Even  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  were  religious  in  their  way ;  for  they  pleaded 
that  "  all  the  congregation  were  holy,"  and  that  no  one, 
like  Moses  and  Aaron,  ought  to  be  elevated  above 
the  rest  by  any  special  dignity ;  but  Aaron  was  godly ^ 
for  he  ran  in  and  exposed  his  own  life  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  to  save  as  many  of  his  fellow 
creatures  as  he  could  from  the  pestilence.  Balaam 
was  religious,  for  he  could  not  in  his  conscience  (so  he 
pretended)  go  with  the  messengers  of  Balak  till  he 
had  waited  to  see  whether  God  would  change  his 
mind,  and  give  him  permission,  all  the  while  that 
covetousness  (not  respect  for  God)  was  the  real  motive 
lurking  in  the  depth  of  his  heart ;  and  to  ensure  what 
he  secretly  wished,  he  was  so  religious  that  he  had 
''seven  altars  built,  and  offered  seven  oxen  and 
seven  rams.'*     Jeroboam  was   religious  (not  godly)^ 

♦  This  In  expressly  stated  in  Exod.  xxxii.  5. 
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when  he  set  up  an  altar  at  Bethel  in  the  place  of  the 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  that  being  so  far  off,  and  "appointed 
priests,  and  offered  sacrifice,  and  burnt  incense ; "  but 
his  religion,  like  Jehu's  after  him,  was  only  political 
expediency.  King  Saul  was  very  religious;  for  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  go  and  slay  the  Philistines, 
though  commanded  of  God  to  do  so,  till  he  had  "made 
supplication  to  the  Lord  ;"  so  he  "forced  himself,"  and 
"  offered  a  burnt  offering,"  without  waiting  for  Samuel 
God's  appointed  minister;  but  Samuel  was  godfy, 
for  he  taught  that  "  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice," 
David  was,  as  all  his  Psalms  testify,  a  striking  example 
of  ti.  godly  man  (with  the  exception  of  his  one  sin),  as 
contrasted  with  Saul ;  and  he  was  godly  even  in  his 
repentance,  acknowledging  "  Against  tfue,  thee  only, 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  /^f  sight,  that, 
thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  saying,  and  clear 
when  thou  art  Judged;"  while  Saul  hypocritically  pre- 
tended that  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  taken 
from  the  Amalekites,  which  he  liad  spared,  he  had 
spared  "to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  his  God,"  contrary 
to  God's  express  commandment.  Jezebel,  that  cun- 
ning woman  Jezebel,  who  by  lying  letters  schemed 
the  murder  of  Naboth  to  get  possession  of  his  vine- 
yard, and  plotted  the  destruction  of  Elijah,  was  vastly 
religious,  for  she  had  "four  hundred  and  fifty" 
domestic  chaplains,  who  ate  dally  at  her  table  I  The 
Jewish  people  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
were  highly  religious,  for  in  their  devoutness  they 
said,  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these,"  all  the  while 
that  they  could  "  steal,  murder,  and  commit  adultery. 
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and  swear  falsely,  and  burn  incense  unto  Baal ;"  for 
ivhich  Jeremiah,  who  was  truly  godly ^  reproved  them. 
Herod  the  Great  was  religious;  for  when  he  heard  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  he  wanted  to  find  out  the  place  of 
his  birth,  that  he  might  come  and  ^^ worship  Him ;"  and 
^  yet  he  could  order  soon  after  the  slaying  of  all  the 
young  innocents  in  and  around  Bethlehem.  The 
woman  of  Samaria  was  religious ^  for  she  contended 
that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  right  place  at  which  to 
worship  God,  thus  showing  her  zeaUfor  Religion,  and 
yet  at  the  very  time  was  living  in  adultery !  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  were 
pre-eminently  religious,  for  they  were  excessively 
strict  about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
made  long  prayers,  and  washed  their  hands  in 
holy  water  before  they  ate,  and  paid  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes,  and  built  tombs  of 
honour  to  the  prophets ;  but  they  were  so  far 
from  being  godly,  that  they  neglected  "  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  mercy,  judgment,  and  faith," 
and  put  the  commandments  of  men  before  the 
commandments  of  God.  Herod  Antipas,  who  put 
John  the  Baptist  to  death,  to  please  an  unlawful 
mistress,  was  religious,  for  when  he  heard  John 
preach,  "  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly." 
The  priests  and  the  Jewish  people  were  so  religious^ 
that  they  would  not  enter  the  judgment  hall  where  a 
heathen  magistrate  sat  to  judge,  "  lest  they  should  be 
defiled r  at  the  very  time  they  were  eager  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  Jesus  under 
false  accusation ;  but  they  were  ungodly,  in  that  they 
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hated  the  moral  purity  of  the  man,  and  though  . 
religious,  were  the  crucifiers  of  the  Son  of  God|k 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  religious,  for  they  sold 
a  possession  for  a  religious  purpose,  yet  had  the  dis- 
honesty to  keep  back  a  part,  and  to  cover  their  act 
with  a  lie !  Even  Simon  the  sorcerer  was  rcligiotu^ 
for  he  was  anxious  to  possess  the  power  of  conferring; 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  wanted  to  purchase  the  gift  byt' 
a  bribe!  Saul,  before  his  conversion  was  religious^ 
as  he  tells  us,  "after  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Jews'' 
religion  "  (dpriatiia)  and  "profited  in  the  Jews'  religion'^ 
"  above  many  his  equals,"  even  while  he  was  madly 
cruel  against  Christians,  and  "  persecuted  them  even  ti> 
strange  titles;"  but  he  renounced  all  this  afterwards 
in  order  to  become,  as  he  expresses  it,  "godly  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Felix  was  religious,  so  was  Agrippa  \. 
for  they  both  gave  attention  to  Christianity  as  a  pro- 
pounded system.  So  was  even  Pilate,  for  he  most 
religiously  washed  his  hands,  in  sign  of  his  innocency, 
when  sanctioning  an  act  of  murder ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  describing  either  of  these  as  godly.  The 
Judaizing  teachers,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
ministers  of  Christ,  so  withstood  the  Apostles,  and 
contended  for  circumcision  and  other  abolished  rites, 
were  riS'/ift'owj,  but  they  were  not^iJiJTf.forthey  were  men 
"of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  the  truth,"  who  took 
*•  gain  for  godliness,"  and  did  what  they  could  to  cor- 
rupt Christianity !  The  "  devout  women,"  of  whom 
we  read  in  Acts  xiii.,  who  joined  with  the  Jews  against 
the  Apostles,  were,  as  the  word  "  devout "  implies, 
htg/dy  religious;  and  exhibited  their  religion,  as  many- 
others  have  exhibited  it  since,  in  persecution  ! 
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These  marked  contrasts  between  the  religious  and 
the  pious  or  truly  godly ,  with  the  wide  difference  ia 
their  principles  and  character,  receive  confirmation 
by  referring  to  the  description  which  St.  Paul  gives 
(2  Tim.  iii.  i — 6)  of  the  latter  times  :  "  This  know,  thai 
in  t/ie  last  days  perilous  times  shall  set  in.  For  men 
shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  lovers  of  money,  pre- 
tentious  in  appearances,  over-assuming  or  arrogant^ 
disobedient  to  parents,  ungrateful,  unholy,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  calumniators,  incontinent^ 
unfeeling,  no  lovers  of  good,  betrayers,  precipitate^  puffed 
up  with  pride,  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of 
God,  having  the  form  of  godliness,  but  repudiating  the 
power  thereof  y  * 

With  such  a  picture  as  this  before  him,  sketched 
by  a  Divine  penman,  no  one  can  say  that  the 
Scriptures  lead  us  to  expect  to  find,  in  every  age,, 
the  general  mass  of  those  who  call  themselves- 
Christians  good;  and  this  description,  be  it  observed, 
applies  to  the  religious,  and  to  the  religious  alone  ;  for 
those  spoken  of  are  described  as  having  "the/<7ri«  of 
godliness"  (which  is  Ritual  or  Religion)  without  its 

*  We  have  given  what  we  consider  a  more  exact  translation  of  this 
remarkable  passage,  in  order  that  the  things  condemned  may  stand  oat 
with  the  more  distinctness. 

Dark  as  the  features  given  of  Christian  society  in  the  mass  are  in 
this  quotation,  there  is  a  very  observable  difference  between  this. 
picture  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Christian  world,  even  under  cUgene- 
racy,  and  the  picture  of  the  heathen  world  in  its  civilized  refinement^ 
drawn  by  the  same  hand  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (v.  22 — 32).  The  more  gross,  and  horrible,  and  malignant 
vices  have  disappeared,  not  oply  from  the  later  picture,  but  also,  as  we 
know,  from  real  life  ;  so  that  the  Christian  world,  even  in  the  mass,  in 
one  of  its  predicted  'worst  states,  is  very  fiir  superior  m  moral  ^t\xta<&  V(^ 
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reality.  And  it  further  appears  frcHn  this  n 
as  well  as  from  the  exam[des  before  given,  tliatpetscHis 
may  be  retigums,  and  yet  be  guilfy  of  almost  tntxf. 
conceivable  form  of  wrong  feeling  and  wrong  doing 
within  the  wide  compass  of  human  widcednessi 
Startling  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  yet  ando^ble,  as  has. 
been  proved  over  and  ovtx  again  in  the  histoiy  of 
man,  that  there  is  hardly  anythii^;  so  unprincipled,  or 
so  atrocious,  that  it  has  not  been  done  under  tiie 
impulse,  or  the  excus€-idl  covert  of  Rti^ieii  I 

The  distinction  which  the  Bible  ctmtinuously  mains 
between  the  godly  and  the  merely  rel^iotu,  »  a  point 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  judgii^  iriiat  we  ought  to 
look  for  as  the  proper  result  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion on  the  few,  and  what  we  may  expect  to  find  as 
its  general  effect  on  the  many.  That  great  moral 
obliquities  may  co-exist  with  Religion,  or  a  religious 
profession,  is  beyond  a  doubt ; — the  Bible,  as  we  have 
shown,  not  only  admits  this,  but  foretells  as  much. 
Man  may  make  his  fellow  man  religious — God  only 
can  make  him  godly.  This  fine  old  English  word, 
godliness,  then,  is  very  expressive — very  discrimina- 

the  heathen  in  iis  highest  attained  eicellency.  What  can  this  be  owing 
tobnl  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Faith,  which  hu  shamed  the  grosser 
«iu  out  or  society,  and  by  elevating  woman  in  particular,  has  purified 
domestic  life,  and  elevated  the  whole  tone  of  morals  in  the  community? 
This  alone  vindicates  Christianity  from  the  disparagement,  as  a  moial- 
izing  agent,  which  such  sceptics  as  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  would  cast 
upon  it.  He  admits  the  existence,  indeed,  of  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  moral  habits  of  general  society  within  the 
Christian  era ;  but,  most  absurdly,  he  would  make  it  its  own  «utb(», 
thus  potting  the  effect  in  the  place  of  the  cause  ! — a  similar  i«T<^ 
UpoTtpw  to  that  of  the  simple  monk  who  look  it  to  be  a  proof  of  God's 
wisdom,  that  He  had  always  caused  large  rivers  to  flow  new  large  towns  I 
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ting ;  and  no  one  ought  to  shrink  from  it  merely 
because  it  was  abused  by  the  Puritans  ♦or  because 
the  hypocrite  may  make  a  wrong  use  of  it  (the  term 
"  Religion''  is  open  to  the  same  abuse)  to  hide  his  true 
character.  Strictly  speaking,  a  godly  man,  if  sincere, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  good,  for  godliness  is  good- 
ness ;  but  a  man  may  be  very  religious  without 
being  at  all  good.  Indeed,  the  more  sincere  a  man 
is  in  Religioftf  the  worse  he  may  be ;  whereas,  the 
more  sincere  a  man  is  in  godliness,  the  better  he  will 
be.  The  discriminating  distinction,  in  its  practical 
bearing,  lies  in  this — the  hypocrite  deceives  others : 
the  religious  person  deceives  himself:  the  godly  man 
deceives  neither  himself  nor  others. 

Godliness  is  the  thing,  and  the  only  thing,  that  is 
commended  to  men's  approval,  and  recommended  to 
their  practice,  in  the  Bible.  Upon  this  the  greatest 
stress  is  everywhere  laid.  It  is  urged  upon  us  by 
every  variety  of  expression,  as  that  which  we  should 
** exercise''  ourselves  in,  aim  at,  and  seek  to  attain. 
"  Refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  and  exercise 
thyself  rather  unto  godliness,"  writes  St.  Paul  (i  Tim. 
iv.  7).  Ministers  are  to  be  careful  to  teach  only  "  the 
doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness"  (i  Tim.  vi.  3) 
Christians  are  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in 
*'  all  godliness"  (i  Tim.  ii.  2).     "Bodily  exercise,"  (by 

•  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  use  of  this  word  was  peculiar  to 
the  Puritans  :  it  was  the  word  in  common  use  for  piety,  before  them,  by 
our  Reformers,  as  the  original  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book,  "concerning 
the  service  of  the  Church,"  shows,  where  the  word  occurs  twice  within 
the  first  paragraph.  It  is  also  used  continually,  in  the  older  version  of 
the  Psalms,  for  what  we  now  term  piety.  But  how  much  more  express 
sive  is  the  one  word  than  the  other  ! 


\ 
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which,  as  the  context  shows,  we  are  to  underst; 
superstitious  ceremonial  actions,  to  be  intended), 
is  declared,  "  profited!  Ihtle ;  hrt  ^aA 
able  unto  all  tbJngB  "  (i  Urn.  ir.  €^  The  ^alif]mg 
conditions  of  such  acts  tad  ptmxs^^  a  "rincerfty,"  ' 
"repentance,"  "fear,"  "love,"  to  malat  them  nall^ 
good,  is  to  be  that  th^  are,  "gadfy."  The  ntele 
Christian  system,  in  its  practical  object,  n  embodied 
in  the  expression,  "the  ackMnHedgingr  of  dulndii 
which  is  after gtH^imas  "  <Tifens  l  l).  But  " Hdigiom** 
is  never  once  mmtioned  with  i^>ptDvaI :  it  ia  nihet 
reprobated  and  denoonoed  u  a  tho^  uncoqtured,  and 
adapted  only  to  mislead  and  deceive. 

People  who  live,  what  is  comnnonly  understood 
by  the  expression,  "virtuous  lives,"  will  resent  the 
application  of  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  latter  times 
to  themselves.  And,  undoubtedly,  they  are,  in  most 
cases,  free  from  the  grosser  offences  included  in 
the  Apostle's  catalogue."  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  includes /or»w  (»^m/  in  society  which 
no  one  thinks  evil  ij/"— vices  that  are  not  deemed  at  all 

*  To  represent,  as  one  writer  has  done,  that  civiliEalion  cui  produce 
all  the  Chiistian  viitues,  in  an  age  like  ours,  is  simply  to  say  that  a 
sodely,  when  it  has  become  christianiied,  becomes  civilized,  and  that,  as 
•uch,  it  will  go  on  reproducing  itself.  But  this  is  a  totally  di&ia«nl 
thing  from  saying  civilization  can  be  self-produced  to  such  a  state  as  to 
give  biith  to  the  highest  Chrislian  virtues.  This  it  never  did  and  never 
can  do.  And,  moreover,  civilisation  of  itself  can  retrograde  and  go 
back  to  downright  barbarism.  It  is  altogether ia:-/oj//of /I?  to  argue  i^ax, 
because  a  high  form  of  civilization  exists  in  a  Christian  community,  the 
same  state  can  be  produced  without  Christianity. 

The  class  of  words  which  the  Apostles  have  used — in  some  cases,  in- 
vented—to  describe  the  Chrislian  virtues,  evinces  thrir  superiority  to  the 
virtues  of  the  most  civilized  Heathens.  What  was  xf^vmm  [agmaiiemat) 
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inconsistent  with  outward  respectability  of  character. 
Persons  of  this  type  have,  in  most  instances,  "the 
form  of  godliness/*  though  they  have  not  "the  power." 
They  may  not,  however,  lay  any  particular  stress  upon 
their  outward  acts  of  worship  :  they  merely  fall  in 
with  what  happens  to  be  the  fashion  in  theiSie  matters 
in  their  day,  and  are  rather  to  be  accounted  as  Form- 
alists than  as  Ritualists.  This  is  not  the  type  of 
persons  which  we  now  have  in  view :  it  is  rather 
those  who  pride  themselves  in  being,  in  some  dis- 
tinctive way,  or  degree,  religious.  It  is  a  fact, 
as  lamentable  as  it  is  scandalizing,  that  these  are 
not  unfrequently  found  doing  such  unscrupulous 
and  unprincipled  things  as  even  men  of  the  world, 
governed  only  by  the  sense  of  honour,  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do  ;   and   thus,  while  claiming  to  be 

in  the  Greek,  becomes  i,ya$wcvirfi  {goodness)  in  the  Christian,  including  all 
that  is  good  in  xpV<'^0Tris,  with  a  much  higher  quality  added.  A  man 
might  have  xpV^f^ortiSt  only  in  the  sense  of  an  agreeable  man  according  to 
Burke's  definition  of  such — "  one  made  up  of  civility  and  falsehood  ;  '* 
but  a  man  could  never  have  kyaBwawri  in  that  sense.  This  word 
dtyoBoKruyri  is  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  A  higher  ethical  import  is 
also  given  by  the  divine  writers  to  such  words  as  4t\iKplvriSf  ficucpoOvfila, 
irpeumis,  {nroyiovji  than  they  carried  with  them  among  the  civilized 
Heathen  :  Christianity  has  lifted  them  to  a  higher  level ;  while  another 
whole  class  of  ethical  terms,  such  as  axXoi/f,  arA.orT}s,  dic^patos,  &icaicos, 
iZoXos,  may  be  almost  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  to 
describe  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Christian  character.  And,  under- 
lying all  this,  there  is  rawttvwppo<rvyri  (another  entirely  new  word),  the 
meekness  of  humility — the  only  soil  in  which  Christian  virtues  will  grow. 
Another  basis  of  all  this  is,  that  Christianity  has  turned  Oti^ns  into 
Mrtit — an  abstraction  into  a  real  personal  God.  No  person  can  look 
at  such  facts  as  these  (undesigned  as  they  must  have  been)  without 
seeing  that  Christianity  is  based  in  Truths  and  has  raise. I  morality  fan 
above  the  Heathen  leveL 
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religious,  they  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  their 
neighbour,  and  reflect  deep  dishonour  upon  the  God 
whom  they  profess,  in  a  special  manner,  to  worship  and 
serve.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Godly 
persons  neither  could  nor  would  so  act.  It  being  a 
fact  beyond  all  question,  that  there  is  this  wide  differ* 
ence  between  beii^  religious  only,  and  being  godly, 
it  may  be  well  that  we  should  inqutre  into  the 
philosophy  of  this  difference,  that  we  may  discovei^ 
if  we  can,  the  germ  principle  of  xesults  so  opposite 
arising  from  a  root  so  apparently  the  same. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Rel^ion,  in  its  dis- 
tinctive sense,  consists  in  ceremonial ;  that  it  is  an 
outward  thing  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  senses;. 
and  that,  the  more  goi^eous  it  is,  the  more  it  is 
assumed  to  be  generative  of  elevated  devotion.  Now 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  goes  to 
show  that  devout  feelings,  thus  drawn  forth  and 
exercised,  so  far  from  checking,  are  incentives  to 
immorality.  Sensible  objects  can  only  play  upon  the 
senses;  they  can  have  in  them  no  spiritual  influence, 
or  the  effect  would  not  agree  with  the  cause.  The 
more  intensely  idolatrous  any  Religion  has  been,  the 
more  grand  and  gorgeous  is  the  aspect  it  has  assumed. 
Cause  and  effect  have  here  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other.  What  has  originated  in  sentiment  has 
found  its  resting-place  in  sentiment.  What  has 
addressed  itself  to  the  senses,  has  ended  in  exciting 
the  senses.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  very  object  of 
Religion  (taking  the  word  in  a  good  sense),  this  being 
to  give  the  spirit  the  predominance  over  the  senses, 
not  to  subject  it  to  the  senses.     It  cannot  be  any 
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matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  Religion,  so  wrongly 
produced,  has  issued  in  results  so  adverse,  morally,  to 
all  that  is  usually  understood  and  expected  of  Religion. 
The  fact  is  that  devout  feelings  are  rather  allied  to  the 
animal  nature  than  to  the  spiritual,  and  being  so,  they 
are  the  offspring  of  temperament  rather  than  of  prin- 
ciple ;  "  guides  to  hell  under  the  form  of  angels  of 
light,"  as  it  has  been  strongly  expressed  ;  conducting 
the  unconscious  follower  of  feelings,  fancied  to  be  so 
divine  and  seraphic,  into  a  state  of  heart  and  a  course 
of  action,  at  which  all  who  have  not  totally  lost  the 
sense  of  moral  right  stand  amazed.  Integrity,  and 
uprightness,  and  purity  of  life  never  yet  were  the  fruit 
of  devout  feelings  :  these  alone  have  rather  produced 
the  contrary.  And  we  see  from  this  that  the  devout 
.sentiment,  which  is  a  part  of  man's  moral  constitution, 
never  can  be  safely  excited  alone;  that  is,  without  the 
controlling,  restraining,  and  directing  influences  of  the 
understanding,  the  reason,  and  the  conscience.  To 
operate  upon  one  part  of  the  complex  being,  man, 
without  the  others,  is,  indeed,  to  make  him  a  disjointed 
and  one-sided  creature.  Unless  all  the  powers,  facul- 
ties, and  affections  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit  are  in 
action  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Divine  worship, 
some  moral  obliquity  is  sure  to  follow.  If  reason  alone 
be  exercised,  it  will  lead  to  Rationalism  :  if  conscience 
alone,  to  superstition,  or  to  an  impracticable  scrupu- 
losity :  if  sentiment  alone,  to  grovelling  idolatry, 
\vith  its  sensuous  sins :  if  imagination  alone,  to  a 
sublimated  worship,  bordering  on  vacuity  :  their  coin- 
cident action  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  at  once 
substance  and  safety  to  man's  acts  of  devotion.     The 

2  c 
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cause  is  plain  enough: — As  man  is  a  being  made  up  1 
of  these  several  powers — imagination,  conscience,  and  ■] 
reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  the  combination  of  these,  i 
so  as  to  concentrate  them  on  the  same  point,  becomeS'J 
one   of  the   universalities  requisite  to  sound  piety.' 
Wherever  religious  worship    is  dissociated    from    its.l 
proper  regulators,  and  allowed  to  take  the  form  of''| 
feeling  alone,  it  ceases  to  have  007  Immeu^  power,  and 
ends,  in  consequence^  in  relaxed  or  ^wMutf  princqde^ 
which  will  be  likely  to  break  otitis  somedevekipiiieiit 
or  other  of  practical  immorality.  Hence  it  fidlows  tint 
the  religious  sentiment,  wliicli  some  make  ao  mudi  0^ 
and  deem  all-sufficient;  is,  tAm^  wiMtvm  axttrmi 
media  it  may  be  excited,  a  most  dangerous  sentiment : 
and  this  it  is  that  adequately  accounts  for  its  often- 
produced  immoral  results. 

There  is  a  distinction,  arising  out  of  the  complex 
nature  of  man,  which  is  commonly  overlooked,  but 
the  notice  of  which  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance 
as  accounting  for  the  Religion  he  adopts,  and  the 
nature  of  that  Religion.  Man  has  a  spirit  within  him 
as  well  as  a  soul, — he  is  made  up  of  "  body,  soul,  and 
spirit"  (I  Thes.  v.  23), — and  his  spirit  is  of  a  higher  and 

*  Since  writing  this,  we  have  come  upon  the  following  statements  in 
Dttui  Missel's  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,''  which  confinn  it: — "  It  is 
to  the  whole  man  Christianilj  appeals.  I(  is  not  an  object  for  the  thought 
alone,  nor  for  the  will  alone,  nor  for  the  feelings  alone  (page  367). 
Again,  "  If  man  is  not  >  creature  composed  solely  of  intellect,  or  solely 
of  feeling,  or  solely  of  will,  why  should  any  one  element  of  his  nature  be 
excluded  from  participating  in  the  pervading  consciousness  of  Him  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ?  .  .  .  It  is  our  duty 
indeed  to  pray  with  the  spirit;  bat  it  is  noles^ourduty  to  pray  with  the 
un  lentanding  also  "  (page  lOJ). 
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more  purely  intellectual  and  moral  quality  than  his 
^oul.  This  has  been  noticed,  and  fully  argued  out  by 
Bishop  EUicott,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  most  strongly 
maintains  that  there  is  this  "  triplicity  in  unity "  in 
man.  We  have  long  had  the  same  idea  ourselves. 
The  spirit  is  the  innermost  shrine  of  man's  nature,  in 
which  the  Shekinah  dwells,  in  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Inferior  to  this  is  the  soul,  the  seat  of 
the  feelings  and  affections,  and  the  other  impression- 
able parts  of  man's  nature.  The  soul  is  the  link  of 
connection  between  man  and  the  highest  element  ia 
animals :  the  spirit  is  the  link  of  the  connection  of  man 
with  God  and  with  angels.  If  this  be  the  fact  with 
regard  to  man,  as  we  fully  believe  it  is,  it  at  once  ex- 
plains how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  in  general  are 
more  easily  influenced  by  what  addresses  itself  to  the 
sensitive  part  of  them  than  by  what  addresses  itself 
direct  to  the  spirit  within  them;  and  how  it  is  that  the 
effects  of  the  one  are  less  purely  moral  than  the  effects 
of  the  other.  Ritualism  is,  in  truth,  the  sotiVs  Religion 
as  distinguished  from  the  spirit* s  Religion :  it  never 
reaches  to  the  spirit — the  higher  and  more  divine  part 
of  man ;  and  as  through  the  soul  it  acts  as  a  direct 
stimulant  upon  the  natural  feelings  and  affections  of 
the  person,  it  more  frequently  results  in  producing 
immorality,  or  only  world-moT2L\\tyy  than  spiritual 
morality.  The  soul  it  is  that  in  this  case  intercepts 
the  free  action  of  the  spirit,  whereas  it  is  the  spirit 
that  should  influence,  overrule,  and  elevate  the  soul. 
It  is,  briefly,  the  sensitive  substituted,  as  the  means 
of  worship,  for  the  sensi^^. 

2  c  2 
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If  we  are  right  in  our  solution  of  the  startling  phe- 
nomena of  immorality  provoked  by  Religion  (and  \\'e- 
feel  confident  that  this  is  the  true  solution),  when  it 
takes  the  character  of  devout  feeling  alone,  disporting 
itself  in  some  sensitive  form  of  worship  ;  then  the  adop- 
tion of  a  religious  profession,  in  which  the  chief  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  outward  and  ceremonial,  must  be 
a  most  perilous  experiment.  Of  all  play,  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed,  there  is  no  play  so  dangerous  as  the  fdixyift:;; 
at  Religion.  No  man  who  would  not  become  the  victinf 
of  self-deception,  should  adopt  a  peculiar  system  of 
religious  worship,  simply  because  it  pleases  himself 
Here  lies  every  devout  person's  spiritual  pitfall.  A 
religious  profession  of  any  kind,  indeed,  if  God  be  n<»t 
cnief  in  it,  is  beset  with  a  subtle  snare,  because  it  ma  v 
enable  a  man  to  excuse  to  himself  all  kinds  of  mon  ; 
wrong,  such  as  the  violation  of  social  duties,  trifliit , 
w^th  truth,  indulgence  in  secret  vice,  disregard  of  tii 
common  rules  of  integrity  and  honour,  the  robbing  «  ' 
others,  without  any  compunction  of  conscience,  of  tb- 
credit,  or  influence,  or  power  that  belongs  to  then 
alone,  resort  to  hypocritical  pretences,  the  forms  •• 
Religion  used  to  cloak  our  evil  designs,  and  a  com- 
pliant adoption  of  all  the  subterfuges,  and  so-callc(i 
"  pious  "  pleas,  by  which  a  mesmerized  conscience  wi' 
justify  itself  to  itself  for  malpractices.  All  these,  anJ 
a  variety  of  other  false  courses,  may,  beyond  all  deni;« ', 
be  (for  they  are)  pursued  under  the  soothing  opiate  '. ' 
strict  religious  observances,  or  of  sound  doctrin;^i 
opinions;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  as  we  sometime 
see,  that  a  man  may  occupy  a  high  spiritual  position, 
and  his  life  be,  to  outward  appearance,  free  from  ;^^ 
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that  is  accounted  immoral;  he  may  be  extolled  by 
h\s  own  party  as  truly  evangelical,  or  as  truly  Catholic, 
<<nd  gain  the  credit  of  acting  always  with  great  ta«t 
and  judgment,  because  he  manages  to  hit  always 
I  he  exact  point  where  the  world  and  the  Church  meet; 
he  may  win  almost  universal  commendation  while 
iiving,  and  when  dead  may  have  a  monument,  or 
-ume  public  institution,  built  to  his  memory ;  and  yet 
ii  may  be  true  of  him  that  he  has  only  played  out  an 
t-xistence  which  has  constituted  one  Imge  hypocrisy ! 

The  victims  of  self-deception  are  always  the  last 
persons  to  discover  it.  Not  a  few  religious  people 
Mass  their  life,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  state,  not  of 
y/lusion,  but  of  delightful  ^dusion.  Their  moral  con- 
>«:iousness  is  so  overlaid  with  sugared  satisfactions, 
arising  out  of  their  religious  acts  of  all  kinds,  and 
iheir  busy  officiousness  in  things  spiritual,  that  the 
thought  cannot  work  its  way  through  with  distinct 
clearness — that,  after  all,  their  Religion  is  only  spiritual 
self-imposition :  nor  will  it  ever  do  so,  unless  some 
lerrible  revelation  of  the  hoUowness  and  unreality  of 
I  he  same  thing  in  others  shall  tear  away  the  veil  from 
I  heir  heart,  and  leave  naked  their  own  moral  conscious- 
ness, to  recognise  the  appalling  fact.  Putting  con- 
tingent sensations  in  the  place  of  habitual  dispositions, 
I  heir  Religion  becomes  an  excuse  for  wrong-doing, 
instead  of  a  motive  for  well- doing  ;  and  so,  the  more 
strict  they  are  in  matters  of  ritual,  or  rigid  in  doctrine, 
1  he  less  thoroughly  good  such  persons  will  be  in  spirit, 
.md  in  the  actions  of  their  daily  life. 

We  should  be  acting  as  contrary  to  fairness  as  to 
truth  and  charity,  if  we  did  not  concede  ^^  l^.c.\.^>^"aX. 


difference  in  t!ie  two  ca- 
Ritualism,  has  a, //;■.. 7. 
which  doctrine  has  not 
according  to  its  natiire, 
it,  produces  it  cmitrary 
way  of  a  deceptive  men 
trines  are  allowed  to  \ 
idols  of  the  mind,  and 
instead  of  as  principles 
contended  for  simply  i 
expression  for  spiritual 
ineans ;  then  it  is  that  tl 
self-deceiving  as  the  oui 
monial.  But  this  holds 
the  one  side  as  well  as  tl 
doctrine  of  "justification 
"baptismal  regeneration,' 
object  of  worship  may  bi 
Uance  upon  what  it  pro] 
holding  it  may  be  puttin 
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the  one  or  the  other  of  these  and  similar  doctrines, 
simply  as  doctrines^  little  think  that  they  are  acting 
the  part  of  idolaters,  and  deceiving  themselves,  if  not 
others.  The  difference  between  holding  a  truth  as  a 
doctrine^  even  when  it  is  true,  and  holding  \t  as  a 
principle,  is  of  great  practical  importance :  it  is  just  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  wheat  lying  unground 
in  the  granary,  and  the  same  wheat  when  converted 
into  flour,  and  thence  into  bread.  It  may  be  truths 
but  it  is  not  living  truth. 

Doctrines,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  may  be  per- 
fectly true  in  themselves,  and  yet,  as  held,  they  may 
form  only  a  skeleton :  and  also,  as  preached,  may  be 
as  dry  and  as  hard  as  bones,  having  neither  flesh  on 
them,  nor  spirit  within  them.  They  are  so  specially 
with  those  of  the  clergy,  who  have  adopted  what  are 
termed  •'evangelical  doctrines,"  as  the  creed  of  a 
party,  or  as  parts  of  a  system  ;  or  who  preach  them, 
as  some  others  do,  because  they  have  become  the 
fashion  ;  the  doctrines,  in  this  case,  h€\vi^  fastened  on 
to  them,  and  not^r^e//«^^«/of  them,  as  they  did  out 
of  the  first  preachers  of  those  doctrines.  There  is 
always  a  tendency  in  systems  to  stereotype  Truth, 
and  Truth,  whether  in  Nature  or  in  Theology,  refuses 
to  be  stereotyped.  Doctrines  are  only  the  bones  of 
Theology ;  flesh  comes  upon  them  through  faith  ;  the 
clothes  to  cover  them  is  Religion.  But  Godliness  is  the 
heart,  is  the  life-blood,  without  which,  when  acted 
upon  by  religious  sentiment,  the  whole  thing  becomes 
only  a  galvanized  corpse. 

Whether,  indeed,  it  be  sensuous  Sentimentalism,  or 
whether  it  be  ossified  Orthodoxy,  or  eclectic  Evangeli- 
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calism,  that  is  made  the  prime  object  of  a  man's  zeat, 
he  may  be  equally  far  from  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  from  godli- 
ness. Wc  have  got  rid  of  images,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  among  us  have  substituted 
itnaginat ions'  for  images,  and  that  they  worship  these 
with  as  much  fondness  as  others  have  worshipped 
material  images.  The  Protestant  crucifix  may  be  the 
Bible  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  taken  by  the 
Jews  when  they  thought  that  in  ii  t  they  had  eternal 
life ;  or  it  may  be  some  traditional  interpretation  of 
texts,  held  as  distinctive  of  a  party.  Either  of  these 
may  result  in  the  production  of  that  peculiarly  odious 
thing  known  as  the  odium  ihcologicitm,  manifesting 
itself  in  a  disposition  to  persecute  those  who  do  not 
take  exactly  the  same  view.  The  word  which  is 
applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  spirit  that  is  generated  by 
"questions"  is  well  worthy  of  notice — he  brands  it  as 
" ttngodliness"  (ir  Tim.  ii.  i6).  From  this  we  might 
infer  that  godliness  will  be  marked  by  the  reverse 
spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  that  a  truly  godly  man 
cannot  persecute :  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  do  so ;  but, 
beii^  like  God,  his  sun  rises  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  his  rain  descends  upon  the  just  and  the 

*  Bishop  Andrews  has  >  striking  sennon  on  this  point,  entitled,  "On 
the  Worshipping  of  Inugiiutions." 

t  How  onen  are  the  words,  "  Search  the  Scriptures  :  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,"  misiuderstood  as  a.  wansnt  for  seeking 
eternal  life  in  and  by  thtm,  the  very  error  Ihey  were  designed  to  correct 
If  our  translation  had  marked  the  emphatic  words,  as  the  Gl«di  does, 
"  Search  the  Scriptures  :  for  in  thim,  yi  Ihini  (ima^nt'S  ye  have  eternal 
life ;  and  Ihey  are  they  which  testily  of  Mt"  (John  t.  39),  the  true 
sense  would  have  been  seen. 
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unjust.  Not  that  he  acts  without  moral  discrimi- 
nation, any  more  than  that  Divine  Benefactor,  whom 
his  disposition  leads  him  to  imitate.  But  the  peculiar 
malignancy  that  is  engendered  by  Religion  is  not  ex- 
cited in  him,  because  godliness  supplies  none  of  its 
acidities.  In  Religion^  therefore,  and  in  that  alone, 
we  may  find  the  origo  etfons  of  all  those  bitternesses 
which  have  tended  to  make  Religion,  in  a  good  sense 
of  the  word,  odious  to  the  undiscerning. 

It  thus  appears  that  Christianity,  in  its  pure  exer- 
cise, is  sometimes  charged  with  effects  that  do  not 
properly  spring  from  it ;  that  the  true  Christian  spirit 
is  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  it  is  often 
taken  to  be,  as  manifested  by  some  who  bear  the  name 
of  Christians.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  greater  part 
of  men  Christianity  is  a  profession  only,  and  not  a 
confession :  and  a  prokssion  of  Christ  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  ^^«fession  of  Christ ;  even  as  wearing  a 
cross  is  not  the  same  thing  as  bearing  the  cross.  The 
world  always  corrupts  whatever  truth  it  adopts.  When 
it  could  no  longer  withstand  the  power  of  Christianity, 
it  professed  it ;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  Gospel  to 
christianize  Heathenism,  if  heathenized  Christianity. 
This  is  too  much  the  character  of  the  Christianity  of 
our  own  day  and  country.  Many  of  the  practices 
that  prevail  among  us  are  simply  Heathenism  under 
a  Christian  form  :  they  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
feeling,  and  gratify  the  same  propensity ;  and  as  they 
originate  in  the  same  principle,  they  issue  in  the  same 
bad  moral  effects.  Everyone  knows  that  nothing  is  so 
mischievous,  or  breeds  so  many  evils,  as  a  good  thing 
perverted  from  its  proper  end.     A  false  Religion,  (^ktvd 
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a  true  Religion  is  made  false  when  it  is  perverted,)  is 
the  most  corrupting  of  all  things,  because  it  vitiates 
the  moral  principle  itself  in  man,  and  leads  him  to  do 
evil  under  the  false  impression  that  the  evil  is  not  evil, 
but  good. 

To  see  what  Religion  can  lead  men  to  do  in  actual 
fact,  we  have  only  to  call  up  to  recollection  such 
events  in  past  history  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's-tlay,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  merciless 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Flemings  and 
Germans  that  were  hanged,  burnt,  or  buried  alive  in 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  under  the  sacred  sanction  of 
Religion !  Add  to  these  atrocities  the  "  pious  frauds," 
so-named,  that  have  been  practised,  the  lying  miracles 
invented,  the  priestcraft  that  has  been  exercised,  the 
spiritual  usurpations,  and  tyranny,  and  oppression, 
that  have  been  brought  into  play,  the  flagitious 
and  horrible  crimes  that  have  stained  the  lives  of 
many  that  have  borne  the  name  of  "saints,"  all  of 
which  have  been  conceived,  acted  out,  and  done  in 
the  cause,  or  under  the  plea,  of  Religion!  Nor  need 
we  go  to  past  ages,  or  to  foreign  countries,  for 
our  proof  that  Religion  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
a  variety  of  evil  products:  we  may  find  an  abun- 
dance in  our  own  day  and  country.  What  can 
we  say  in  defence  of  the  un -Christlike  doings 
that  we  witness  in  the  so-called  "  religious  world," 
— the  Pharisaic  pride,  the  Jesuitical  sophistry,  the 
party  hate ;  the  bitterness  and  uncharitableness  in- 
dulged in  judging  one  another;  the  jealousy  and 
rivalry  of  sects ;   the  proselytizing  zeal,  the  mental 
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dishonesty,  the  meanness,  and  baseness,  and  untruth- 
fulness that  often  marks  the  professedly  religious ;  the 
want  of  integrity  and  uprightness,  the  worship  offered 
to  Success,  as  much  as  by  the  world,  and  the  cowardly 
forsaking  of  the  powerless ;  and,  worse  still,  the  un- 
righteous and  cruel  injuries  frequently  inflicted  upon 
others  by  secret  influence,  either  out  of  pious  spite,  or 
to  escape  some  temporary  inconvenience,  with  all  the 
innumerable  other  forms  of  injustice  and  wrong,  done 
under  the  deceitful  unction  of  a  religious  profession ! 

It  makes  the  heart  sick  to  contemplate  this  state  of 
things  within  the  Christian  Church.  And  if  these 
were  the  genuine  products  of  Christianity,  we  should 
agree  with  our  sceptical  philosophers  in  their  unphilo- 
sophical  conclusion  (this  being  not  the  true  view  of  the 
case),  that  Christianity  was  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  came  into  the  world.  But  it  is  not  so.  This  is  a 
superficial  view  of  the  matter,  in  which  accidents  are 
mistaken  for  causes ;  or  rather,  the  effects  arising  from 
one  cause  are  mistaken  for  the  different  effects  that 
arise  from  a  different  cause.  The  distinction  that 
exists  between  Religion  and  Godliness  explains  the 
whole. 

(II.)  How  Religion,  as  distinguished  from  Godliness, 
operates  to  produce  its  distinctive  effects,  without  its 
being  known  by  its  subjects,  will  appear  by  an  exami- 
nation of  its  distinctive  principles  and  modes  of  action. 

Religion,  consisting  only  in  ritual,  or  the  outward, 
serves  to  hide  a  msin  from  himself.  Godliness,  having 
its  seat  in  the  heart,  like  a  candle  within,  shows  a 
man  io  himself,  and  makes  him  feel  what  he  ought  to  bc# 
by  revealing  to  him  what  God  is.    Thus  the  otie  VtxA& 
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to  deceive  a  man's  self,  the  other  to  undeceive.  If  we 
subject  it  to  a  definition  which  shall  include  both  its 
principle  and  its  practice,  what  \s  godliiuss?  It  is 
another  name  for  goodness  or  piety,  as  a  thing  of  the 
heart,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  acts  of  the  life,  including 
at  once  a  right  and  proper  respect  towards  God,  and 
a  right  and  proper  respect  from  man  towards  his  fel- 
low man,  as  made  in  the  image  of  God.' 

The  religious  instinct,  operating,  as  we  have  shown 
(p.  387),  through  the  psychical  nature  rather  than 
through  the  .spiritual,  naturally  seeks  to  rest  in 
the  outward  and  sensitive  in  some  form  or  other. 
Hence,  in  its  felt  influence  it  is  sensational  only; 
and  though  it  may  embrace  doctrines,  it  is  only  as 
Opinions,  (unhappily,  in  its  power  over  persons,  Opinion 
is  stronger  than  Truth,)  and  not  as  principles.  And 
when  Opinions  are  allowed  to  be  a  man's  nnaster,  they 
become  as  the  possession  of  so  many  devils,  dr:^- 
ging  and  driving  him  hither  and  thither,  either  into 
ridiculous,  or  into  violent  excesses  of  so-called  religious 
zeal.  The  moral  consequences  follow  as  by  a  law. 
Wherever  such  sentiments  have  a  place  in  a  man's  mind, 
there  will  be  the  outward  signs  and  marks  in  peculiar 
styles  of  dress  and  look,  or  in  his  spirit  and  mode  of 
action,  or  in  both.  With  much  that  appears  charitable, 
kind,  and  good,  within  the  narrow  range  of  his  own 
party  and  opinions,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  he  will 

*  The  word  piety  {fiUitti)  had  tbis  double  meaning  among  the  Roniani, 
and  so  corresponded  to  Jirndtla  in  Greek,  which  included  duty  tovrardi 
parents  and  otherhumanrelations(see  Euripides,"  Elect.,"  353, 354),  and 
came  to  have  the  sense  of  "  worship  "  at  tespcctiag  nwr«iU(^  (the  original 
meaning  of  the  woid^,  both  m  God  or  man. 
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be  extremely  punctilious  about  observances,  zealously 
devoted  to  proselytism,  rigidly  severe  in  the  main- 
tenance of  system,  but,  after  all,  not  very  pure  in 
his  motives,  and  less  scrupulous  in  his  actions,  pleading 
conscience  for  doing  tite  most  unconscionable  things! 

Some  persons  will  think,  no  doubt,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  Ritualism  or  Religion  operates 
thus  injuriously  only  when  it  is  substituted  for  inward 
piety  or  goodness.  They  will  assert  that'  in  many, 
very  many  instances,  it  leads,  or  conduces,  to  more 
serious  thoughts  and  to  holier  and  better  lives.  Herein, 
we  believe,  lies  a  fallacy.  When  adopted,  it  is  always 
adopted,  avowedly,  as  a  help,  a  thing  to  rest  on,  and 
though  not  intended  for  a  substitute,  it  quickly  makes 
itself  the  substitute  for  devotion  in  spirit.  It  may 
produce  the  semblance  of  holiness  to  a  very  marked 
degfree,  but  it  never  can  produce  true  holiness.  For  if 
it  did,  the  effect  would  rise  above  the  cause,  which  is 
impossible.  What  the  religious  man  reallycontemplates 
— ^what  his  mind  dwells  upon  in  his  worship — is  not 
God,but  his  own  system,  his  own  mode  of  worship.  If  a 
person  resorts  to  crutches  to  walk,  instead  of  relying 
upon  his  own  legs,  his  crutches,  it  is  certain,  will  soon 
take  the  place  of  his  legs,  so  that  he  cannot  make  way 
without  them.  Being,  by  their  own  confession,  foot 
passengers  to  heaven.  Ritualists  have  no  wings,  except 
waxen  ones  of  their  own  making.  They  think  they 
fly,  but  they  fly  only  to  their  own  thinking.  Theirs 
is  a  regulation  service  of  religious  acts,  duly  performed 
under  drill.  But  no  religiousness  that  exhibits  itself,  or 
is  produced  in  people  by  things  from  without,  can  be 
spiritual  or  genuine.     Real  piety  must  take  its  begin- 
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ning  from  within,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  man's  spirit,  giving  rise  thereto  pure  spiritual  emo- 
tions, which  will  exhibit  themselves,  not  in  mere  acts 
of  worship,  but  in  high  moral  principles  in  practical 
life.  It  is  just  here  that  merely  religious  people  always 
prove  themselves  more  or  less  deficient. 

With  the  religious  man,  God  Himself  is  an  outside 
object.  He  looks  upon  Him,  as  the  lover  of  Nature 
looks  upon  some  grand  scene  around  him — either  as 
being  very  awful,  or  very  beautiful — and  by  hira  God 
is  rather  dreaded  than  adored,  admired  than  wor- 
shipped. But  with  the  godly  man  He  is  an  indwelling 
Presence,  felt,  loved,  and  walked  in,  as  a  man  walks  in 
the  light.  God  is  to  him  his  own  temple,  in  which  he 
worships  Him,  not  at  certain  times  only,  but  at  all 
times ;  for  God  lives  in  him,  and  he  lives  in  God. 
Hence, "  spiritual-mindedness,"  which  is  another  name 
for  godliness,  consists  in  seeing  God  in  everything, 
and  looking  through  the  visible,  both  in  God's  works 
and  worship,  as  only  the  shadow  of  the  spiritual — the 
temporal  as  only  the  type  of  the  eternal.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Christian  temper  is  the  true 
philosophic  temper ;  for  alt  its  respect  is  to  Laws,  to 
Relations,  to  Spirit-power,  to  things  that  endure,  and 
not  to  mere  transitory  influences.  The  truly  godly 
man  rests  not  in  forms,  but  pierces  beyond  them,  wA 
below  them,  to  find  ^epratcipie  which  is  to  influence 
and  govern  him  in  the  way  of  duty ;  in  a  word,  he 
wears  always  the  girdle  of  law,  and  this  it  is  that 
braces  him  for  righteous  action, 

The  inner  principles  of  action  between  the  religious      i 
man  and  the  godly  man  being  so  widely  differeot,  the 
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course  they  pursue  in  the  matter  of  what  is  called 
**  Religion"  will  be  equally  divergent  This  difference 
in  distinctive  operation  may  be  thus  described,  to  quote 
again  from  ourselves: — The  man  who  aims  simply 
to  be  religious,  receives  and  practices  things  as  essen- 
tial which  God  has  not  required  ;  or  he  substitutes 
the  false  in  the  place  of  the  true  ;  or  even  if  he  receives 
the  Truth,  it  is  in  some  crotchety  and  contentious 
way,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  "  after  godliness."  He 
puts  penance  in  the  place  of  repentance,  and  dogma  in 
the  place  of  faith,  and  sentiment  in  the  place  of  prin- 
ciple, and  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  obedience,  and  the 
Church  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  symbols  in  the 
place  of  realities,  and  outward  ceremonial  of  some  kind 
or  other  in  the  place  of  piety  and  charity ;  he  is  conten- 
tious where  he  ought  to  be  compliant,  and  dotes  upon 
"  questions "  in  the  place  of  employing  himself  in 
well-doing,  and  is  bitter,  and  persecuting,  and  unjust 
towards  all  who  differ  from  him,  and  is  far  more 
zealous  for  some  sect,  or  doctrine,  or  nicely  rounded 
system,  or  mode  of  worship,  than  he  is  for  God's  law, 
God's  honour,  and  God's  kingdom,  loving  his  own 
church,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  far  better  than  he  loves 
either  God,  or  his  neighbour. 

Quite  different  is  it  with  the  godly  man.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  God  Himself  the  innermost  centre 
and  the  outermost  circumference  of  his  spiritual  emo- 
tions, and  enshrines  Him  in  his  heart  as  the  one  sole 
object  of  his  regard.  God  as  a  Spirit :  God's  will,  God's 
law,  God's  government,  God's  glory,  God's  salvation, 
God,  as  embodied  and  displayed  in  the  character  and 
actions  of  His  Son,  His  righteousness,  truth,  mercy, 
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love,  with  all  His  other  transcendent  perfection^ 
these  are  the  things  he  sets  before  him.  and  contem- 
plates, that  he  may  be  conformed  to  them,  and  become 
thereby  like  Him  whom  he  adores.  What  God  loves, 
that  he  loves ;  what  God  hates,  that  lie  hates.  A  man 
may  be  religious,  and  yet  indulge  every  disposition 
of  heart  and  mind  that  is  opposed  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  God.  He  may  be  ambitious,  artful,  deceitful> 
untruthful,  dishonest,  unjust,  malicious,  perfidious, 
cruel,  full  of  subtlety,  wanting  in  moral  principle, 
enflamed  with  party  hate,  prepared  for  almost  any- 
unrighteous  act,  and  yet  insensible  to  his  own  moral 
obliquities,  because  he  has  drugged  his  conscience^; 
like  Saul,  with  a  religious  opiate  in  some  soothing, 
fondly-loved  system  of  religious  service,  to  send  it  to 
sleep,  instead  of  stimulating  it  by  God's  Word  to  self- 
distrust  and  to  vigorous  moral  activity.  But  it  cannot  be 
so  with  the  godly  man,  because,  by  the  very  condition 
of  the  case,  he  has  the  mind  of  God,  in  loving  what 
God  loves ;  so  that  he  will,  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  strive  to  do  what  is  morally  right, 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  of  truth,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  mercy,  and  judgment,  as  prevail  in  the 
Divine  mind,  and  govern  the  Divine  conduct. 

And  the  godly  man  not  only  loves  what  God  loves, 
but,  as  a  connatural  and  coexistent  principle,  he 
hates  with  perfect  hatred  what  God  hates.  He  hates 
insincerity,  hates  hypocrisy,  hates  bigotry ;  hates  in- 
tolerance, oppression,  injustice  ;  hates  false  hood,  deceit 
fraud  ;  hates  cant,  hates  Phariseeism,  hates  pride,  hates 
moral  cowardice,  hates  all  those  detestable  principles, 
among  men  which  led  to  the  crucifying  of  his  blessed 
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Lord  and  Master  ;  in  fine,  he  hates  everything  that  is 
unlike  God  in  the  purity  of  His  glorious  perfections. 

It  is  in  this  principle  of  hating  what  God  hates,  as 
well  as  in  loving  what  God  loves,  the  godly  man  is 
specially  distinguished  from  the  merely  religious  man. 
The  religious  man's  moral  principles  are  not  deep 
enough  to  make  him  hate  anything  purely  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  morally  wrong,  and  therefore 
unlike  God.  Even  his  love  of  the  good  is  so  weak, 
that  he  can  wink  at  almost  every  act  of  evil,  and 
comply  with  almost  every  form  of  corruption  that 
happens  to  have  the  sanction  of  society  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  What  he  hates,  if  he  hates  anything, 
is  the  party  opposed  to  his  own  ;  or  some  dogma  or 
system  opposed  to  his  own  ;  or  some  person  practi- 
cally more  righteous  than  himself,  whose  conduct  con- 
demns his  own.  And  as  to  his  love,  as  far  as  he  is 
capable  of  loving  the  good,  he  has  no  love  of  truth, 
purely  as  truths  nor  of  righteousness,  purely  as 
righteousness^  nor  of  charity,  purely  as  c/uzrity. 

While  a  fixed  hatred  of  evil  will  mark  the  godly 
man^  there  will  be  no  hatred  in  him  of  the  subjects  of 
it :  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  the  most  intense 
pity  and  compassion,  with  a  readiness  to  suffer  for  the 
wrong  doer  after  the  Divine  example,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  true  charity — ^a  patience  that  can  endure, 
a  generosity  that  can  forgive,  and  a  love  that  can  go 
on  loving  the  unlovable,  even  though  it  be  itself 
hated.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  moral  fact  that 
only  Innocence  can  be  tender  and  forbearing  towards 
offenders.  A  consciousness  of  evil  in  himself  makes 
a  person   harsh   and   unmerciful    in   judging  others. 
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Wherever  Pharisaic  pride  comes  in  Charity  goes  oui^t 
Hence,  another  of  the  modes  in  which  false  goodnerss 
will  show  itself  will  be  in  making  its  subjects  savage'/y 
seifere  against  those  very  sins  in  others  which  they  are 
unconsciously  conscious  of  in  themselves.     There  wf/i 
be  found  in  these  persons  an  abundance  of  that  kind 
of  virtue  which  consists  in  a  self-deceiving  horror  at 
other  men's  vices, — a  sanctimonious  jealousy  for  all 
that   relates  to  Religion, — a  fierce  and  furious  zeal 
against  anyone  who  is  even  reputed  to  have  offended 
against  the  laws  of  society;  expressed  in  the  well- 
known  words,  "  T/ie  man  tliat  liath  done  this  thing  shall 
surely  die!' 

In  such  an  impartial  discrimination  as  we  are  here 
endeavouring  to  institute,  we  must  not  leave  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Religion  of  the  religious  is  simply 
negative.  With  one  class  of  them  it  has  a  positive 
side  of  a  most  positive  character.  So  far  from  not 
being  able  to  hate,  their  Religion  consists  in  little 
else  than  hate;  but  it  is  hate  that  springs  not,  as 
God's  does,  out  of  pure  love  ;  nor  is  it  a  hate  that  is 
directed  against  the  proper  things  to  be  hated.  They 
may  be  intensely  zealous  ;  but  the  Religion  of  such 
persons  lies  in  what  they  oppose,  not  in  what  they 
embrace.  If  they  had  nothing  to  fight  against,  it 
would  have  no  moving  power,  and  would  quickly 
die  out  for  the  want  of  its  sustaining  element. 
They  are  persons  packed  full  of  scrupulosities ;  and 
being  strong  only  in  party  hate,  they  are  weak  in 
moral  principle.  Stiffened  into  all  the  rigidities  of 
an  imagined  orthodoxy,  they  condemn  all  Christians 
absolutely,   at\d   >NVCtioM\.  x^^^w^,  who   are  not   of 
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their  own  particular  type.  Thus  Persecution  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  Religion,  All  persecution 
has  its  origin  from  this  source,  and  not  from  true 
Piety.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  it  has  only 
unrenewed  nature  to  work  upon,  Religion  acts  as 
an  irritant y  just  as  the  Law  provoked  lust.  It 
must  have  its  own  element  of  love  to  work  in, 
or  it  will  operate  only  as  a  corrosive,  and  grate  in 
friction  for  the  want  of  oil.  A  pious  or  godly 
man  is  without  the  disposition  to  persecute  others ; 
or  rather,  the  disposition  in  him  is  allayed.  He 
can  hate  evil,  indeed,  but  then  that  is  because  the 
most  intense  hatred  of  evil  springs  out  of  perfect  love. 
It  should  be  specially  noticed,  that  true  godliness 
involves  these  two  principles  in  an  equal  degree — the 
hatred  of  the  false,  the  base,  the  unjust,  in  equal 
proportion  to  the  love  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 
righteous.  And  thus,  as  in  material  bodies,  action 
and  reaction  are  equal,  our  hatred  of  the  evil 
becomes y  in  all  cases ,  t/te  true  measure  of  our  love  of 
the  good,* 

The  morality  that  prevails  generally,  even  in  so- 
called  Christian  society,  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  has 
one  redeeming  feature,  and  that  is  all.  It  stamps  itself 
with  an  outside  polish.     So  long  as  roguery  is  only 

♦  If  there  were  a  determined  hate  of  evil  manifested  on  the  part  of  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  after  the  example  of  their  Divine 
Master,  denouncing  it,  and  not  winking  at  it,  wherever  it  was  met 
withy  what  an  improvement  in  the  moral  state  of  society  might  be 
effected.  But  it  is  the  cowardly  connivance  of  Christians,  just  when 
they  ought  to  be  bold  and  outspoken,  that  gives  to  evil  its  unchecked 
course  and  imiversal  predominance.  Instead  of  governing  the  world, 
they  let  the  world  govern  them. 
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respectable,  polite,  and  refined  in  its  manner  of  acting, 
the  world  feels  no  objection  to  it :  it  is  only  when  it 
stoops  to  be  coarse  that  it  offends.  Hence  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  our  highly  religious  age.  refined  roguery 
is  the  current  coin  of  society.  There  could  not  be 
such  an  amount  of  cunning  dishonesty  under  the  form 
of  '"conventional  honesty"  as  goes  on  in  Trade,  nor 
such  an  amount  of  deft  chicanery  as  goes  on  under 
the  name  of  Law,  nor  such  an  amount  of  hollow  n 
hypocrisy  as  goes  on  under  the  name  of  Religion,  in  I 
our  midst,  if  the  moral  sense  in  men  were  strong  to  1 
give  birth  to  vigorous  moral  principle.  No  doubt  thC:.! 
most  costly  thing  a  man  can  keep  is  a  conscience ;  yet.  1 
a  conscience  every  Christian  man  ought  to  keep,  cost 
what  it  will,  or  he  ought  to  drop  the  title  of  a  Christian. 
A  want  of  moral  principle,  arising  out  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  moral  sense,  is,  we  conceive,  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  present  day.  And  how  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  It  may  be  accounted  for,  we  think, 
from  the  fact  that  the  moral  sense  is  not  cultivated, 
(and  no  good  thing  can  grow  without  cultivation,)  as 
it  was  by  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Filial 
duties  were  taught  by  them  practically  by  the  constant 
exaction  of  their  outward  acts.  Now  they  are  taught 
neither  practically  nor  theoretically.  It  is  the  remark 
which  everyone  makes  who  has  seen  much  of  Life,  that 
there  is  not  that  reverence  for  parents  which  there 
used  to  be.  Natural  affection  there  may  be  (that  is  a 
different  thing),  especially  for  the  mother ;  but 
honour  to  parents,  (including  under  this  term  all  the 
family  relations,  and  all  those  who  are  in  any  way 
over  us,  as  the  Church  Catechism  very  properly  ex- 
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plains  the  Fifth  Commandment,)  has  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  *  Religious  teachers  now-a-days  leave 
moral  duties  almost  entirely  out  of    their  systems.f 

*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  our  Teachers  of  Religion  really  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  the  "obedience"  to  Parents  enjoined 
by  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  the  exercise  of  "  natural  affection,** 
but  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  They  take  the  words,  **  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  to  mean  only,  honour  thy  natural  parents, 
not  allowing  that  they  include  even  step-parents ;  and  they  make  this 
honour  to  include  no  more  than  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the 
words  "natural  affection,"  though  their  own  common  sense  might  tell 
them  that  this  is  putting  human  beings,  who  are  moral  agents,  on  a 
level  with  the  brutes.  Who  does  not  see  that  a  positive  commandment 
was  not  required  to  teach  the  duty  of  "natural  affection?"  Nature 
herself  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  teach  that.  St.  Paul  did  not  so 
confound  things  that  differ ;  for  in  two  several  places  he  directly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  duty  of  natural  affection,  which  was  obligatory 
even  upon  the  ignorant  Heathen,  and  **  disobedience  "  to  Parents  (see 
Rom.  i.  31,  32 ;  and  11  Tim.  iii.  23).  They  who  exclude  step-parents 
from  the  range  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  overlook  the  Di/ine  example 
of  our  Lord,  who  was  "subject"  to  his  virtual  step- father,  Joseph,  as 
well  as  to  his  mother,  Mary  (Luke  ii.  51).  The  Virgin  also  recognised 
the  relation  to  Joseph,  when  she  said,  "  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing. "  All  of  this  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  by  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  teach  the  children  of  men  their  moral  duties.  Each  com- 
mand, indeed,  of  God's  moral  law  ought  to  be  viewed  as  imposing  a 
moral  obligation,  and  as  laying  down  a  great  broad  moral  principle, 
including  within  its  range  all  minor  moral  duties  of  the  same  kind* 

t  Incredible  as  it  will  be  thought,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that  the  author 
has  searched  in  vain  through  various  works  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Treatises  on  Family  Duties,  and  nowhere  discovered  one  word  upon 
the  duties  of  "step"  parents  and  " step "  children.  Only  lately  he 
took  up  a  volume  of  "  Four  Lectures  "  upon  the  Fiflh  Commandment, 
by  the  late  Dean  Alford,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Here  I  shall  cer- 
tainly find  the  duty  of  this  relation,  as  involved  in  the  principle  of  the 
commandment,  explained  ;*'  and  he  found  nothing  but  the  most  vague 
general  talk  respecting  the  filial  relations.  There  is  yet  another  mis- 
take which  all  writers  upon  the  social  relations  have  fallen  into  :  they 
have  all  reversed  the  Divine  order  of  these  relations,  as  laid  down  in 
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To   loosen   one   principle  of  duty  is   to   loosen   aUiJ 
Hence  that  laxity  of  moral  feeling  which  generallyl 
prevails.     And  the  Religion  of  our  day,  even  when  iifM 
is  sound  in  doctrine,  and  ought  to  correct  this  evil,j 
tends   rather  to  foster   it.     For  what  is   its  general'l 
character  ?     Most   of    the   religious    books   and   the  J 
sermons  that  are  published  are  made  up  of  alt  the! 
picked  sweets  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the  Scriptures,  1 
leaving  out  all  their  tonic  bitters.     Their  authors  seem  3 
to  think  of  notliing  but  making  bouquets  out  of  thff'fl 
Word  of  God  :  all  the  pretty  things,  and  the  swectly-fT" 
scented  things,  are  culled  and  brought  together  to  foniljl 
neat  little  volumes  under  very  taking  titles.     And,  a4g 
might  be  expected,  these  candied  productions  sell  by 
the  hundred  thousand,  serving  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  people  think  themselves   religious   all  the 
while   that   they   are   wanting    in    moral    principle. 
Another  class  of  religious  books,  that  also  sell  by  the 
thousand,  may  be  described  as  simply  a  dilution  of  the 
Gospel — a  simplifying  of  it  down  to  such  a  level  that 
it  shall  require  no  thought,  and  express  nothing  but 
what  the  worldly-minded,  and  the  weakly-religious, 
shall  alike  approve.*   None  of  the  vigorous  and  robust 
moral  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  enters  into  them. 

Holjr  Scripture,  invkriably  putting  the  duty  of  the  superior  before  the 
inferior,  thui — "the duty  of  hoibuids and  wives,"  of  "parents  and  chil- 
dren," of  "masters  and  servants,"  instead  of  the  duty  of  wives  and  hiii- 
bands,  of  children  and  parents,  of  servants  and  maslen.  What 
wonder  that  people  have  all  put  themselves  out  of  their  proper  pUc« 
when  we  have  reversed  the  order  of  things,  as  ordained  of  God. 

*  IC  this  be  the  style  in  which  all  religious  truths  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Apostles  were  not  all  overtokd 
to  express  tbem  in  the  same  weak,  simple,  inefTective  forms  of  speech  t 
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When  men  can  succeed  in  writing  such  religious  books 
as  make  Religion  palatable  to  classes  of  persons  to 
whom  neither  Jesus  Christ,  nor  His  Apostles,  could 
make  it  palatable,  the  large  sale  of  these  works  may 
cause  their  composers  to  be  envied  on  this  ground, 
but  not  on  the  ground  of  their  faithfulness  to  God's 
truth.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  moral  sense 
becomes  weakened,  and  not  strengthened,  in  people  in 
general;  it  is  religious /<?^//«^  that  gets  an  unhealthy 
growth,  not  moral  priftciple ;  and  what  is  taken  to 
be  Religion  resolves  itself  into  a  system  in  which 
morality  has  no  place. 

There  is  another  class  of  relaxing  Religionists, 
of  modern  origin,  who  adopt  what  is  termed  "Nega- 
tive Theology  "  as  their  system  of  belief,  or  rather 
of  unbelief  Here,  again,  is  another  absence  of 
positive  law ;  but  the  immorality  of  these  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  actions  of  their  lives  as  in  the 
habitude  of  their  minds.  Licentious  they  are  not,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Though  they  discard 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  not  being  obligatory  upon 
them  as  a  Law,  yet  they  do  not  discard  the  principles 
of  moral  duty  which  they  involve,  but  only  maintain 
that,  as  love  is  the  principle  of  the  whole,  it  includes 
the  whole,  and  ensures  the  observance  of  the  whole,  so 
far  as,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  those  Com- 
mandments are  moral.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
though  they  might  see  that  the  whole  must  include 
all  the  parts.  Their  chief  defect  lies  in  the  system  of 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  they 
adopt.  They  explain  away  such  a  doctrine  as  the 
atonement  by  attaching  an  esoteric  sense  of  their 
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This  class  of  Religionists  have  their  direct  anti- 
thesis in  others.  To  judge  from  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  zealots  for  doctrine,  it  might  seem 
that  their  one  principle  of  action  was  not  obedience^ 
but  sacrifice.  For  what  is  it  they  insist  upon 
most?  Is  it  not  their  own  coftscience? — conscience, 
not  as  respecting  moral  right,  but  only  as  it  respects 
their  own  opinion.  If  their  conscience  were  quick  in  all 
matters  of  moral  obligation ;  if  it  manifested  its  active 
force  in  all  matters  of  moral  duty;  if  it  made  itself  felt 
in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great,  and  where  its  action 
was  unseen  as  well  as  seen,  we  should  commend  it. 
It  would  then  be  discharging  its  proper  office.  But  it 
is  solely  in  its  relation  to  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment it  is  so  sensitive,  so  exacting,  and  so  strict  in 
following  out  its  dictates.  To  this  everything  else 
must  be  sacrificed.  No  unity  of  spirit,  no  oneness  of 
worship,  no  respect  even  to  the  moral  rights  of  others 
is  to  be  kept  up,  if  there  comes  in  the  way  some 
crotchet  of  their  own  conscience !  And  where,  we 
might  ask,  does  God  require  this  kind  of  sacrifice ; 
this  offering  of  their  conscience  in  the  place  of  judg- 
ment, and  mercy,  and  faith,  and  charity  }  What  pos- 
sible benefit  can  there  be  in  this  to  either  God  or  man  } 
There  are  1 37  different  sects,  each  one  with  its  own  dis- 
agreeing conscience  in  England.  Can  it  for  a  moment 
be  imagined  that  each  and  every  member  of  them  is  to 
be  accepted  with  the  Almighty,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  severally  acted  according  to  their  con- 
science.^ Is  this  what  God  has  imposed  as  a  law, 
either  as  respects  man  towards  man,  or  of  man  to- 
wards Himself.^    Is  obedience  to  their  own  conscience, 
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have  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.     They  are  so  very 

religioiiSy  according  to  what  they  judge  Religion  to 

require,  that  they  will  adopt  forms   of  acting,  and 

modes  of  expressing  their  devoutness,  which   they 

know  to  be  in  the  Romish  ritual,  and  to  have  been 
expunged    from    their   own,   and   will   thus    exhibit 

their  conscientiousness  by  their  deliberate  defiance  of 
Law !  Yet  these  are  mere  peccadilloes  in  the  rdle 
of  conscience  compared  with  the  confiscations, 
imprisonments,  tortures,  massacres  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  same  abused  arbiter,  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  days  gone  by.  He  who  should  conclude 
that  piety  was  the  moving  spring  of  either  these 
fantastic,  or  these  cruel  wilfulnesses  of  conscience, 
would  be  confounding  the  Religion  which  is  of  man 
with  the  Charity  which  is  of  God.  Such  men  will  talk 
of  charity,  indeed,  and  seem  to  manifest  it  as  between 
themselves  ;  but  when  they  speak  of  charity,  it  might 
be  truly  said  to  them,  "  Ye  know  not  wliat  spirit  ye  ar€ 
of!'  Religion  may  enflame  men  into  burning  their 
fellow  men  :  Charity  will  do  no  worse  than  suffer  her- 
self to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Conscience  more 
frequently  makes  martyrs  of  others  than  of  itself. 

In  its  native  unsophisticated  state,  Conscience  is  as 
sensitive  as  it  is  delicate ;  and  if  it  be  trifled  with, 
falsely  pleaded,  or  subjected  to  any  kind  of  violence, 
it  is  a  terrible  Avenger.  It  acts  in  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself.  Let  it  be  onc^  forced  to  do  some- 
thing contrary  to  its  own  pure  dictates,  and  it  ever  after 
refuses  to  give  its  salutary  warning,  but  actually  turns 
into  a  misleader  of  him  who  so  misuses  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  man  who  has 
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become  habitually  untruthful  without  being  conscious  ' 
of  it  himself.     He  has  so  trifled  with  truth,  that  he 
knows  not  when  he  speaks  truth,  and  when  he  does  | 
not.     Having  once  played  a  false  part,  he  ever  after  1 
cannot  help  playing  a  false  part  ;  which  shall  be  plai 
enough  to  all  others,  though  it  escapes  the  eye  of  his  | 
own  consciousness.    In  this  way  it  is  that  Conscience 
revenges  itself  for  wrong  done  to  it  by  turning  traitor 
to  him  who  has  betrayed  it,  thus  making  sin  its  owa 
punishment.     On  and  on  the  man  goes,  repeating  the 
same   sin  over   and   over   again,   till    it    becomes   ; 
thorough  inwrought  habit,  of  which  he  remains  all  j 
insensible,  till  the  terrible  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  arrives ;  thus  fulfilling  the 
words  of  the  poet, — 

"  For  when  we  in  out  viciousness  grow  hard. 
Oh  1  misery  on't,  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes  ; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments,  moke  us. 
Adore  our  errors,  Uugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  own  confusion. " 

He,  then,  who  would  not  be  the  victim  of  his  own  prided 
tact,  and  outwit  himself  by  outwitting  his  Conscience, 
had  need  be  very  watchful  and  careful  against  the 
first  act  of  violence  done  to  this  "still  small  voice" 
within,  lest,  from  deceiving,  he  become  deceived,  and 
under  the  idea  of  being  religiotis,  he  kill  others  to  do 
(as  he  thinks)  God  service,  and  bring  upon  himself  the 
-condemnation  of  those  who  do  evil  that  good  may 
come. 

The  distinction  we  have  thus  shown  to  exist  between 
the  godly  and  the  religious  man  may  serve  not  only 
to  vindicate  the  Christian  Faith  from  the  evil  results 
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with  which  it  is  sometimes  charged,  but  also  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  religious  people,  so  far  from  being  the 
best  of  people,  are  often  found  to  be  the  very  worst  of 
people  in  their  disposition  and  conduct.  We  do  not 
lay  it  down  that  no  religious  people  can  be  good — that 
would  be  the  height  of  uncharitableness  on  our  part ; 
but  what  we  do  assert  is,  that  Religion  of  itself^  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  to  be  taken,  will  never 
make  any  persons  truly  good ;  it  will  rather  deceive 
them  into  thinking  that  they  are  good  when  they  are 
not  ;  and  if  they  are  really  good,  it  will  not  arise 
simply  out  of  their  being  religimis.  Piety  may  underlie 
Religion,  as  well  as  Religion  may  overlay  Piety  ;  but, 
in  too  many  cases,  religious  people  realize  the  truth 
of  the  Italian  proverb  of  being  "so  very  good  as 
to  be  good  for  nothing,"  like  a  mealy,  overripe  apple. 
The  fact  is,  that  Religion,  if  much  insisted  upon,  and 
unduly  magnified  as  to  its  ceremonial  manifestations, 
tends  to  prevent  persons  from  being  spiritually  good,  by 
leading  them  to  put  the  form  in  the  place  of  the  reality, 
or  the  doctrine  in  the  place  of  its  living  substance. 
This  it  is  that  makes  a  clergyman's  office  the  most 
awfully  dangerous,  morally  considered,  of  any  office 
that  can  be  filled  by  man.*  The  mere  circumstance 
that  he  has,  whether  his  heart  is  in  it  or  not,  to 
go    repeatedly,   day   after  day,  through  the  routine 

♦  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  **  Sermons  on  Conscience,"  has  pointed  out  the 
extreme  moral  danger  there  is,  in  the  spiritual  insensibility  it  produces, 
of  persons  being  made  the  passive  subjects  of  religious  acts,  without 
having  the  living  spirit  of  piety  within  them.  This,  which  applies  in  a 
special  manner  to  young  choristers  in  our  cathedrals,  applies  also  in  its 
measure  to  clergymen. 
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of  an  outward  religious  service;  to  say,  again  and! 
again,  the  same  prayers,  and  to  tell  others  again  and  I 
again  the  same  spiritual  truths,  tends,  unconsciousl]r  I 
to  himself,  and  more  especially  if  there  be  sotne>  f 
thing  religiously  imposing  in  the  style  of  the  ser 
to  produce  a  state  of  mind  that  is  anything  but  alive  \ 
in  its  moral  sense.  Hence,  when  clergymen  ossify.  I 
into  rigid  ecclesiastics,  instead  of  developing  them-  J 
selves  out  as  Christian  ministers,  full  of  distrust  of  I 
themselves,  and  of  sympathy  with  others ;  whefl  i  J 
ceasing  to  have  the  simple,  unsophisticated  feelings  otjl 
honest  hearts,  they  put  t]ie  priest  in  the  place  of  iha'M 
man,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  are  more  to  ba  f 
dreaded,  or  who  are  capablc'of  more  mean  and  base, 
or  of  more  proud  and  oppressive  acts. 

From  the  principles  we  have  advanced  {true,  we 
believe,  because  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  confirmed  both  by  Reason  and  History),  all 
persons  may  judge  of  the  moral  value  of  those  ornate 
systems  of  worship  which  some  in  the  present  day 
so  strongly  advocate.  It  is  no  longer  what  addresses 
itself  to  men's  reason,  and  heart,  and  conscience,  these 
rely  upon  to  excite  people  to  a  pious  course  ;  but  it  is 
what  they  term  "  beautiful  services," — that  is,  services 
which  appeal  altogether  to  the  outer  senses,  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  But  how  can  these  beautiful  services 
(assuming  them  to  be  so)  produce  true  piety  in  the 
heart  any  more  than  the  beauties  of  Nature  (in™- 
mensely  grander),  which  have  appealed  to  men  in  vain 
for  six  thousand  years  or  more  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  never  availed  themselves  of 
these   shadowy,  unsubstantial  agencies.     They  never 
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once  speak  of  "  beautiful  services,'*  or  intimate  their 
dependence  upon  anything  of  the  kind.  The  only 
things  they  ever  mention  in  connection  with  Christian 
worship,  besides  the  two  sacraments,  are  "  sound  doc- 
trinCy'  and  a  "  sound  form  of  words**  "  Decency  and 
order,**  in  religious  service,  they  did,  indeed,  enjoin  ; 
but "  deccficy  and  order**  or,  in  one  word,  propriety  ^  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  pantomimic  acting,  or  a  ficti- 
tious and  imposing  gorgeousness  in  such  a  display  of 
tinsel  as  belongs  to  the  work  of  the  house  decorator 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  Divine.  Solemn  grandeur, 
no  doubt,  is  befitting  to  God's  house  ;  but  if  pure 
grandeur  be  required,  where  can  a  better  pattern  be 
found  for  it  than  in  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the 
starry  heavens  at  night,  where  we  see  grandeur  without 
gorgeousness,  and  splendour  inlaid  in  purity. 

They  who  argue,  as  some  do,  that  to  worship  God  in 
the  forms  and  symbols  of  material  beauty,  is  to  worship 
Him  in  what  the  Scriptures  term  "  tlu  beauty  of  liolu 
nesSf*  must  have  very  gross  conceptions,  to  say  the 
least,  of  what  constitutes  ''the  beauty  of  holiness,^* 
Such  a  style  of  worship  may  attract,  but  it  is  only  to 
corrupt ;  it  may  delight,  but  it  is  only  to  deceive.  As 
certain  as  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  are  the 
same  in  all  ages,  they  can  have  no  other  effect  in  the 
long  run  than  to  pervert  the  devotional  sentiment  in 
man,  and  to  lead  him  to  rest  in  the  sensitive  instead  of 
rising  to  the  spiritual. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  people  generally  come 
to  despise  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers.  Persons 
who  deny  the  possession  of  all  wisdom  to  others 
commonly  pay  it  off  in  a  full  measure  of  compliment 
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the  religions  among  our  people  were  caught  byit  imme- 
diately ;  it  was  just  the  very  thing  for  them  ;  it  played 
so  finely  upon  their  devotional  sentiment,  especially 
when  performed  by  a  choir  in  pure  white  surplices, 
and  priests  in  many-coloured  vestments,  surrounded 
by  imposing  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  think,  judging  from  their  own  feel- 
ings, that  now  they  had  risen  to  a  higher  standard  of 
religious  worship  than  they  had  ever  known  before. 
Once  let  persons  of  no  deep  personal  piety,  or  of  no 
settled  religious  principles,  yet  devotionally  inclined, 
come  within  this  sort  of  magic  circle,  and  they  are 
seized  as  by  a  species  of  bewitchment.  The  cry 
quickly  spreads  for  what  they  term  "warmer  services," 
and  "more  lively  services  ;"  not  as  the  expression  of  a 
deeper  piety  in  the  parties,  but  to  play  upon  their  feel- 
ings, so  as  to  make  them  the  more  unconscious  of 
their  spiritual  deficiencies.  There  is  really  no  mystery 
in  the  matter  :  the  whole  effect  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  simplest  natural  principles.  It  is  warmth,  not  cold, 
that  breeds  fevers.  A  temperate  climate  is  the  safest 
for  the  spiritual  as  it  is  for  the  bodily  health.  A 
religious  fever  of  this  kind  will  spread  like  an 
infection.  There  are  such  things  as  spiritual 
epidemics.  Hardly  any  one,  even  though  his  eyes  may 
be  open,  can  resist  this  kind  of  influence.  It  is  as 
if  you  took  a  person,  endowed  with  true  natural 
sight,  into  a  large  company  of  other  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  affected  with  strabismus :  as  every  person 
he  looks  at  squints,  spite  of  himself  he  will  begin 
to  squint  ;  yet  he  will  be  as  unconscious  of  it  in  him- 
self as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and  so,  henceforth, 
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religion  will  feel  disposed  to  resent  our  description  of 
its  moral  effect,  and  will  be  ready  to  argue  that  it 
will  never  produce  such  results  as  we  have  intimated. 
In  proof  of  it,  they  will  appeal  to  the  fact  that  we 
see  no  marked  signs  as  yet  of  any  such  results.     We 
admit  it,  and  yet  this  will  not  overthrow  our  position. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nature  that  the 
evil  effects  should  manifest  themselves  at  once.     Nemo 
fuit  rcpente  tnrpissimuSy  says  Juvenal  truly  :  and  what 
is  thus  true  of  an  individual,  will  hold  true  of  a  whole 
community.     '*  Like  poison  given  to   work   a  great 
time  after,"  as  Shakespeare  says   in   the   Tevtpest,  a 
false  system,  though  its  virtis  may  be  injected  in  a 
moment,  will  take  time  before  it  can  work  itself  out 
to  the  surface.     The  seed  must  not  only  be  sown,  but 
lay  awhile  in  the  ground  before  it  springs  up.     Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day ;  neither  did  Rome  become 
corrupt  in  a  day.     It  took  some   generations  before 
what  was  begun  (innocently  enough,  perhaps,  in  him) 
by  Paulinus  of  Nola,  developed  itself  in  full-blown 
Mariolatry.     At  first,  and  for  a  time,  while  the  zeal  for 
it   is   fresh   and  warm,   we    can    quite   believe   that 
Ritualism  will  be  attended  with  an  opposite  effect. 
Stricter  morals  will  be  produced,  especially  among  its 
promoters,  if  it  be  only  for  the  credit  of  the  system- 
But  after  a  while  this  feeling  will  die  out,  and  the 
system  will  begin  to  operate  according  to  its  own  proper 
quality.     Being    founded  only  in  sentiment,   it  will 
evaporate  in  sentiment,  and  leave  in  the   minds  of 
men  only  a  residuum,  like  that  of  stale  intoxicating 
liquor  out  of  which  all  spirit  is  gone.     Then  comes 
the  time  of  moral  danger.     It  is  not  in  the  teachers 
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of  false  systems  wc  must  look  for  its  genuine  fruits,  ] 
but  in  its  aftcr-disciples. 

The  broad  essential  difference  we  have  pointed  out  I 
between  Religion  and  Godliness,  both  in  principle 
and  in  effect  (though  sonic  may  think  otherwise,  and 
refuse  to  admit  it),  is  no  fancy,  but  a  profound  reality. 
No  wider  or  deeper  gulf,  or  one  more  unchangeable, 
was  ever  fixed  than  exists  here.  It  is  tliis  difference 
in  the  principle  of  action,  and  not  what  the  world 
commonly  understands  by  the  word  "wickedness 
thai  separates  mankind  into  the  two  widely  divided 
ranks  in  Heaven's  view.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  the 
corruption  of  the  best  things.  Water  can  hardly  be 
drank  in  such  larf;e  quantities  as  to  do  anyo 
harm  :  wine  may  be,  because,  being  a  good  thing, 
it  is  liable  to  be  taken  in  excess.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  people  to  be  too  religions.  They  may  have 
so  much  religion  as  to  have  no  piety  !  Piety,  like  Cha- 
rity, can  never  be  in  excess,  but  Religion  may  easily 
slide  into  an  extreme.  It  is  so  open  to  abus,c,  and 
false  systems  of  worship  are  so  fascinating  to  people 
in  general,  that  this  renders  it  awfully  probable  that 
as  many  souls  are  ruined  by  Religion  as  without  Reli- 
gion. Ritualists  place  Religion  upon  the  same  basis  as 
the  Heathen  placed  it,  and  fail  to  lift  it  into  the  higher 
level  of  the  Christian  faith.  Here  lies  their  most  serious 
error.  It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  truth,  that 
no  Religion  which  is  not  spiritual ;  no  system  which 
is  not  based  on  moral  principle  ;  no  doctrine  which 
consists  not  with  Charity  ;  no  profession  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  practice,  will  be  accepted  with  Him  who 
searches  the  heart,  and  who  requires  us  to  " 
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ourselves "  not  unto  Religion,  but  unto  *^godlinessy 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  axioms  in  the  Science 
of  Theology : — (i)  That  that  is  the  best  religious  ser- 
vice which  attracts  the  least  attention  to  itself,  and 
fixes  it  most  on  God :  (2)  that  that  is  the  best  wor- 
ship which  is  worship  in  the  Spirit :  (3)  that  that  is 
the  truest  Charity  that  squares  best  with  Truth.  It 
is  not  our  own  imaginations  we  are  to  follow  in  these 
sacred  matters,  but  God's  own  appointed  order. 

This  view  of  the  question  may  show  us  how  we 
ought  to  estimate  that  revival  of  Religion*  (unwittingly 
so  named)  in  our  country  of  late  years,  upon  which 
some  dwell  with  enchanted  delight.  It  has  respect,  it 
will  not  be  denied,  almost  exclusively  to  Ritual,  only, 
it  may  be,  as  the  symbol  of  doctrine :  in  its  direct 
action  it  is  zeal  for  the  outward — zeal  for  church  orna- 
ments ;  zeal  for  gorgeous  vestments  ;  zeal  for  devout 
postures  ;  zeal  for  choral  services  ;  zeal  for  the  obser- 
vance of  ordinances  ;  zeal  for  forms  of  worship  ;  zeal 
for  things  of  sight  and  sound ;  in  a  word,  zeal  for 
simply  making  people  Religious.  And  what  can  such 
Religion  do  for  the  spiritual,  or  even  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind.^  Is  any  ethical  element 
to  be  found  in  it }  Where  are  the  evidences  of  its 
regenerating  and  moralizing  effects }  Is  there  less 
deceit,  cheating,  fraud,  perfidy,  impurity,  corruption 
of  every  kind,  than  there  was  before  the  late  so- 
called  revival  of  Religion  in  our  land  ?  Do  truthful- 
ness and  integrity,  and  thorough  uprightness  in  word 
and  deed,  more  prevail  among  men  now  that  they  have 
become  so  much  more  religious  /     Has  there  been 

♦  Religiousnesi,  or  religiosity,  would  be  a  bellet  vjott\  lot  Sx. 
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less  excess  of  dress  among  womankind  since  the 
excessive  decking  of  churches  came  into  fashion  ?  of 
less  of  the  pomp  of  worldly  pride,  and  of  false  appear- 
ance among  men,  since  Religion  has  laid  such  stress 
upon  the  outward  ?  Arc  children  more  obedient  to 
their  parents  than  they  used  to  be  ?  servants  more 
respectful  to  their  masters?  labourers  more  content 
with  tlieir  wages  ?  Speaking  generally.  Is  moral  prin- 
ciple, or  strict  conscientiousness,  in  every  duty  of  life, 
in  the  ascetidautf  Does  not  the  Apostle's  description 
still  apply  to  the  merely  religious  ? — "  The  people  sat 
do'^at  to  cat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play." 

The  temper  manifested  by  the  religious  zealots  of 
our  own  daj'  of  the  Ritual  class,  serves,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  show  the  utter  unscrupulousness  of 
the  religious  conscience.  No  laws  will  bind  them ; 
no  authority,  however  sacred,  can  restrain  them ;  no 
considerateness  for  the  opinions,  or  the  feelings  of 
others,  can  find  place  with  them,  but  that  they  may 
each  one  practise  his  own  fondly-loved  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and,  after  the  strictest  sect  of  his  Religion, 
worship  (what  ?)  in  a  way  of  his  own  ! 

Of  all  the  ungovernable  things,  indeed,  under  the 
sun,  there  is  nothing  more  ungovernable  than  a  reli- 
gious devotee,  fully  bent  upon  the  success  of  a  system 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  And  so  attractive 
to  young  minds  with  a  devout  turn  is  a  new  system  of 
religious  worship,  that  it  is  these  chiefly  who  are  found 
to  throw  their  whole  souls  into  a  thing  of  this  kind 
that  happens  to  be  started  in  their  own  day.  And  no 
marvel.  It  enables  them  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  are  serving  God  even  better  than  others,  though 
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they  may  be  only  their  own  idolized  systems  they  are 
really  serving.  Their  cliarity,  at  all  events,  is  never 
seen  "  to  increase  exceedingly,"  They  fall  at  once 
into  the  mistake  of  making  the  heat  of  their  own 
blood  their  spiritual  thermometer,  by  which  to  mea- 
sure other  men*s  imagined. coldness.  Their  conviction 
that  they  alone  must  be  right  deepens  with  its  own 
action.  So  obstinate  do  they  quickly  grow  in  their 
opinions,  that  they  become  impervious  to  Reason,  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  Wisdom,  and  blind  beyond  all  cure  to 
the  moral  consequences,  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  of  the  doctrines  they  adopt,  and  the  course 
they  pursue.  But  if  a  system  of  worship  be  practised 
by  any  man  sivcvpXy  because  it  pleases  himself ;  and  if  it 
fails  to  inspire  him  with  a  perfect  hatred  of  moral 
evily  and  a  supreme  regard  to  moral  Right,  too  little 
cannot  be  made  of  it,  and  the  sooner  he  casts  it  be- 
hind his  back,  and  adopts  a  different  system,  the 
better.  It  is  as  certain  as  the  word  of  Truth  can  make 
•it,  that  men  may  be  excessively  zealous  in  Religion, 
and  yet  fall  short  of  salvation  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23). 

The  question  we  have  been  considering,  then,  is  no 
trifling  or  unimportant  question ;  it  is  one  that  in- 
volves eternal  issues.  Religion,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  if  rightly  directed,  has  its  proper  place  ;  but 
it  must  never  be  put  in  the  place  of  Piety.  Piety 
being  a  thing,  as  we  have  before  stated,  that  respects 
not  only  our  duty  to  God,  but  our  duty  to  each  other 
in  our  social  and  moral  relations,  as  creatures  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  these  duties  must  be  fulfilled  as 
'to  God,  This  it  is  that  invests  these  relations  with  a 
divine  character ;  imparts  to  them  a  divine  element ; 
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lifts  them  above  all  ceremonial  forms.  Religion  may 
exist,  as  -we  have  seen,  altogctJier  apart  from  Piety; 
though  Piety  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  avail  itself  oE 
the  forms  of  Religion.  Better  is  Piety  without  Religiott' 
than  Religion  without  Piety. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  after  all  that  wc  have 
proved  in  reference  to  it,  to  remind  people  that 
Christianity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Religion,  or 
the  Christian  Church  with  misnamed  Christian  society^ 
This  is  the  mistake  into  which  short-sighted  optimist* 
fall,  who  view  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
imagine  they  ought  to  be.  Imperfection  marks  every- 
thing in  which  man  is  either  the  administrator  or  the 
subject ;  and  has  been  wisely  permitted,  that  the  law 
of  human  judgment  may  be  mercy,  and  the  law  of 
human  life  perpetually  renewed  effort.  With  all  its 
corruptions,  and  all  its  faults,  and  all  the  baseness  that 
ts  to  be  found  amongst  its  professed  members  (and  we 
admit  the  reality  of  all  with  which  it  is  charged),  there 
is  no  institution  upon  earth  comparable  with  the 
Christian  Church  ;  there  is  none  works  so  much  good, 
bestows  such  solid  benefits,  spreads  such  a  healthful 
influence.  What  proves  it  to  be  of  God  is,  that  it 
has  never  been  able  to  destroy  itself.  It  has  stood 
through  dishonours  and  disasters  which  must  have 
proved  fatal  to  any  merely  human  institution  ;  and  it 
will  stand  when  all  other  institutions  have  fretted  into 
nothingness,  and  have  passed  away.  Philosophers- 
may  dream  that  it  is  dying  out ;  some  of  them  con- 
fidently prophecy  that  it  will  die  out  and  disappear 
under  the  dispersing  power  of  their  science ;  and  so  it 
will,  when  the  sun  has  burnt  itself  up,  and  the  stars 
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cease  to  roll,  and  the  blue  has  faded  from  the  sky,. 
and  the  infinite  shrivels  up  into  the  finite,  and  mind 
and  niatter  are  alike  annihilated,  and  the  philosopher 
stands  alone  in  the  void  of  the  vanished  universe, 
proving  himself  wiser  than  God,  and  stronger  than  God. 
If  men  would  but   try  things  by  their   real   un- 
changing properties,  and  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest,  they  would  see  that  the  Christian  Faith  could 
not  possibly  cease  to  have  power  as  long  as  human 
nature  continues ;   for  it   is   founded  on  the    moral 
qualities  inherent  in  that  nature ;  it  derives  its  power 
from  the  felt  moral  necessities  of  that  nature,  which 
never  change  ;  and  it  pivots  upon  its  fitness  to  meet 
the  moral  demands  of  that  nature.     But,  even  where 
men  have  recognised  and  admitted  its  Divine  character, 
and  wish  to  act  according  to  its  requirements,  they 
have  to  guard  against  the  common  error  of  substi- 
tuting Religion  for  Piety,  and  of  looking  for  its  proper 
effects  from   a   false    and   insufficient  cause.     The 
advocates  of  Ritual  may  argue  that  it  is  not  resorted 
to  as  the  substitute  for  goc'liness — that  it  is  only  the 
expression  of  genuine  piety  already  existing,  and,  as 
such,  is  both  necessary  and  befitting.  We  have  shown 
that  it  unavoidably  becomes  the  substitute  for  piety. 
And,  as  to  its  necessity,  or  its  befittingness,  we  appeal 
to  the  character  of  the  acts  in  which  Christian  wor- 
ship consists  in   proof  that   neither  of  these   rests 
upon  any  ground  in  its  required  acts  ;  for  what  are 
those  acts  but  prayer,  praise,  hearing  the  Word  of 
God,  and  doing  it — the  simplest  things  imaginable^ 
for  which  only  the  simplest  forms  can  be  required. 
One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  connected  with  an 
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excessive  regard  to  ritual,  beyond  the  danger  of  self- 
deception,  is,  that  it  tends  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
men  for  a  return  to  the  corrupt  apostate  Church  of 
Rome,  from  which  the  English  nation  cleared  itself 
at  the  Reformation.  The  most  worldly  people 
will  have  no  objection  to  being  religious,  if  only  they 
may  sing  their  prayers  instead  of  saying  them,  and 
substitute  the  sensitive  in  worship  in  the  place  of  the 
sensible.  This  predisposes  them  for  the  meretricious 
-System  of  that  Church,  where  their  liking  for  the 
sensitive  may  be  abundantly  gratified.  A  ceremonial 
in  the  place  of  a  spiritual  Religion  can  tend  in  noothef 
direction.  There  can  be  no  safeguard,  cither  for  the 
simple  Gospel,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  pure  moral 
principle,  if  men  are  to  be  taught  to  exercise  them- 
selves  only  about  Religion,  and  not  "  nnto godliuess" 
Many  and  multiform  as  are  the  spiritual  dangers 
■which  beset  man  in  his  course  upon  earth — dangers 
irom  the  pride  of  life,  dangers  from  the  sophistries  of 
passion,  dangers  from  philosophy,  falsely  so  called ; 
•dangers  from  the  allurements  of  the  world  ;  dangers 
from  ambition  and  envy,  from  covetousness  and  self- 
interest  ;  dangers  from  the  impressions  of  temporal 
things  ;  dangers  bothfrom  worldly  success  and  from 
worldly  disappointments — yet,  from  what  we  have 
advanced  and  proved,  by  facts  of  Nature  and  ail- 
ments of  Reason,  we  think  that  most  of  our  readers 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived 
■ourselves,  that,  of  all  the  dangers  which  man  has  to 
fear  and  to  guard  against,  the  most  perilous,  because 
the  most  subtle  and  the  most  self-deceivii^,  are  the 
Dangers  in  Religion. 
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There  is  no  Christian  virtue  that  is  more  universally 
praised  than  Cliarity ;  but  whether  its  true  character 
be  as  universally  understood,  is  a  question.  It  gets 
lauded  and  extolled  to  the  highest  degree  by  both  the 
religious  and  the  irreligious,  and  in  its  right  exercise 
it  is,  doubtless,  worthy  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
honour  it  receives.  Other  Christian  principles,  such 
as  faith,  hope,  patience,  humility,  meekness,  tem- 
perance, are  excellent,  and  deserve  admiration ;  but 
this,  like  the  virtuous  woman,  described  by  Solomon, 
excels  them  all,  and  is,  in  fact,  tlie  crowning  grace  of 
Christianity, 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  with  the  full  description 
given  of  it,  negatively  as  well  as  positively,  by  St. 
Paul,  the  nature  and  right  exercise  of  Charity  would 
never  be  misunderstood.  The  reverse,  however,  is 
generally  the  case.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  makes  the  power  of  discoursing  in  all  lan- 
guages, both  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  the  possession 
of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  with  the  knowledge  of  all 
mysteries,  and  faith  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  remove 
mountains,  and  such  boundless  beneficence  as  to  bestow 
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alt  one's  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  even  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  very  life,  to  be  inferior  to  tlic  grace  of  Otarity, 
as  things  all  of  which  may  exist  without  it,  and  be 
found  possibly  in  one  and  the  same  person  ;  yet  it  is 
often  confounded  with  one  or  other  of  tliese,  and 
most  commonly  with  "almsgiving,"  the  lowest  of  them 
all.  The  translation  of  the  word  iyniri;,  which  strictly  I 
means  Love,  by  the  ambiguous  word  ''Charity"  has  un-" 
fortunately  contributed  to  this  common  mistake.  Let 
it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  sense  in  which 
we  shall  treat  of  Clutrity  is,  in  its  true  and  proper 
sense,  of  Love— pure  love — in  its  universal  operation,  a^ 
existing,  in  its  essential  principle,  in  the  heart  of  the 
genuine  Christian,  and  manifesting  itself  in  its  appro- 
priate manner,  in  his  spirit  and  actions,  upon  all  the 
occasions  that  call  for  its  exercise.  To  be  judged  of 
correctly,  a  thing  must  be  viewed  as  what  it  is,  not  3s 
what  it  is  mistaken  to  be. 

The  high  rank  that  Charity  has  assigned  to  it  in  tlic 
Christian  institute  shows  its  transcendent  excellence. 
Its  essential  necessity  is  indicated  by  its  being  repre- 
sented as  that  quality  without  which  all  other  virtues 
have  no  virtue.  However  good  in  appearance,  or 
beneficial  in  effect,  any  other  principles  or  acts  of  men 
may  be,  they  are,  without  this,  only  beautiful  forms, 
like  artificial  flowers,  without  having  in  them  anj* 
Divine  fragrance.  So  important  is  this  grace,  that  it  is 
made  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  Scripture — "  Tlu  end  of 
the  commandment  is  Otarity"  (l  Tim.  i.  s).  To  pro- 
duce it  in  the  human  bosom,  and  to  maintain  it  there, 
in  its  purity  and  vigour,  is  its  one  purpose,  as  that 
upon  which  the  order  and  happiness  of  all  rational 
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intelligences  depends.     It  is  Heaven's  own  grand  law 
of  moral  gravitation. 

Charity  has  been  spoken  of  by  one  writer  as  "  the 
key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  Divinity,  as  well  as  of 
Humanity,"  and  he  would  place  it  not  only  above  Faith, 
but  before  Faith,  in  the  order  of  its  action.  Above 
Faith  it  doubtless  is,  in  the  order  of  importance,  but 
before  Faith  it  cannot  be  in  the  order  of  the  Christian 
life  ;  and  to  place  it  there  must  tend  to  bring  about 
that  very  oblivion  of  "  the  distinction  between  Right 
and  Wrong,  as  well  as  between  Truth  and  Falsehood," 
which,  he  truly  says,  is  "jthe  growing  mark  of  our  age," 
and  which  he  professes  to  wish  to  correct.  Faith  is 
the  root  principle  out  of  which  Charity  springs,  and 
without  which  it  could  have  neither  root  nor  strength 
in  the  soil  of  our  Humanity.  He  would  start  from  the 
belief  that  Charity  is,  by  itself,  the  one  all-inclusive 
virtue,  out  of  which  all  the  other  virtues  required  in  the 
Christian  may  be  developed.  God,  we  admit,  is,  in 
His  essence  and  acts,  perfect  Charity ;  but  to  make 
the  imperfect  instinct  of  Charity  (if  Charity  it  may  be 
called)  to  be  found  in  fallen  man,  the  evidence  of  the 
perfect  Charity  that  must  be  in  God,  as  this  author  does 
instead  of  making  the  nature  of  God  the  proof  of  the 
want  of  any  such  thing  as  Charity  naturally  in  man,  is 
to  make  a  great  mistake.  The  Divine  Charity  must  be 
the  example  for  ours ;  and  as  this  is  "  the  ground  upon 
which  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  rest,  and  the  centre 
round  which  they  revolve,"  to  quote  this  author's 
own  words  again,  Charity  ought  not,  so  properly,  to 
be  placed  first,  as  "  first,  and  midst,  and  last,"  it  being 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  one  permeating  principle 
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in  the  life  of  the  Christian  to  make  it  truly  Divine, 
But  this  obviously  involves  the  essential  necessity  of 
its  being  of  the  genuine  kind. 

By  a  strange  perversity  of  our  perverted  nature,  the 
better  a  thing  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  abused, 
and  misapplied  for  a  wrong  end.  It  often  so  fares 
with  Charity.  And  when  perverted,  the  best  things 
always  become  the  worst :  so,  again,  it  is  with  Charity. 
As  a  great  man  has  well  said,  "  Charity  is  an  angel 
while  she  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  a  harlot  when  she 
rejoiceth  in  iniquity." 

So  many  misapprehensions  exist  as  to  the  nature  of 
Charity — its  true  operation  and  limits  ;  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  other  Christian  principles;  what 
things  are  lawful  as  modes  of  its  manifestation ;  and 
how  it  may  act  different  parts,  consistently  with 
itself,  under  different  circumstances,  that  it  may  not 
be  a  profitless  undertaking  for  us  to  try  and  ascertain 
its  true  nature,  to  define  its  laws,  and  to  lay  do\\*n 
just  rules  (guided  in  this  by  Holy  Scripture)  for  its 
exercise.  We  cannot,  indeed,  hope  to  do  this  sa 
fully  and  exactly  as  to  prevent  all  mistake  or  abuse ; 
but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  supply  such  rules 
of  judgment  as  may  keep  those  who  wish  to  be 
kept  from  letting  their  Charity  extinguish  their 
Christianity. 

Charity  is  the  world's  blind  goddess,  whom  it 
worships  with  shut  eyes ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  make 
ourselves  blind  worshippers  of  the  blind.  We  cannot 
expect  to  open  other  peoples'  eyes  by  shutting  our 
own. 

To  carry  out  our  object,  we  shall  not  content  our- 
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selves  with  taking  the  superficial,  popular  notion  of 
Charity,  and  advancing  the  common  platitudes  about 
it :  that  would  be  to  evade,  rather  than  to  carry  out, 
inquiry,  and  could  serve  no  other  purpose  but  ta 
deceive  ourselves  as  well  as  our  readers.  Words  often 
hide  knowledge  from  us.  The  word  "Charity"  covers 
a  profound  abyss  of  ignorance.  We  ourselves  confess 
not  to  have  had  any  true  notion  of  the  thing  till  we 
made  it  the  special  subject  of  thought.  The  way  to 
deal  with  a  question  of  this  kind  is  to  dare  to  look  it 
in  the  face — to  determine  to  learn  the  true  character 
of  the  thing,  mercilessly  and  fearlessly  to  reject  all 
counterfeits,  and  honestly  to  give  a  true  account  of  it,. 
whether  approved  or  disapproved.  What  we  propose 
to  do  is  to  ascertain,  first,  its  originating  cause,  its 
source  and  essence,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  true  nature.  Its 
cflTects  only,  and  these  principally  its  passive  ones,  are 
described  by  St.  Paul  (this  is  a  point  overlooked)  ; 
and  we  must  not  mistake  its  effects  for  its  cause,  lest 
we  miss  its  essential  quality.  A  great  many  trees  grow 
apples,  but  it  is  only  one  kind  of  tree  that  grows  the 
genuine  ripstone  pippins.  In  most  people's  Charity 
there  is  no  flavour — it  has  none  of  the  virtues  of 
the  genuine  fruit.  One  way  of  judging  of  its  genuine 
qualities  will  be  to  assume  that  Christ  was  its  perfect 
Exemplar,  and  that  His  holy  Apostles  exhibited  its 
true  principles  in  their  own  modes  of  speaking  and 
acting;  that  whatever  they  did  (except  what  is  noticed 
as  wrong)  was  in  accordance  with  true  Charity ;  for 
unless  we  assume  this,  we  shall  be  altogether  at  sea 
on  the  subject,  and   be  sailing  without  a  compass. 
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The  world  has  its  many  counterfeits  in  this,  as  it  has 
in  all  other  things  that  are  good.     Christian  Charity, 
therefore,  when  its  true  character  is  ascertained,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a.  very  different  thing  from  the  Charity  l 
of  Christians.  ^ 

We  have  then  before  us,  it  will  be  seen,  a  wide  field 
of  inquiry ;  for  it  will  lead  us  to  view  Charity  in  rela- 
tion to  man's  sphere  of  action  at  laige  ;  to  PrincipUi; 
to  Persons:  to  Opinion;  to  Con siirttcc ;  to  Toleratimi ; ^ 
to  Law :  to   Cmnmuiiion  •with  Fellow  Christians ;  tarn 
Unity  ;    to  Corrupt  Ciuirc/ies  ;   to  Sects;    to  Forms  ^/fl 
Speeeh  that  may  be  lawfully  used  towards  deceiveivl 
and  evil  doers  of  all  kinds  ;  and  to  Social  intercouu  iOTl 
jjeneral.     Whatever   does   not   aijrec  with   its   ascer- 
tained essential  character  we  shall  unhesitatingly  reject 
as  an  unwarranted  usurpation  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Charity. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  the  grace  of  Charity  is,  "  Whence  does  it  spring  ? 
What  is  its  source  and  essence  ?  "  It  must  have  its 
source  somewhere — that  is  obvious.  Is  it  of  natural, 
or  is  it  of  spiritual  origin  ?  It  cannot  have  its  sprii^ 
in  man  himself  by  nature,  because  his  nature,  if  wc 
take  the  inspired  Apostle's  picture  of  it,  or  even 
what  we  know  of  it  by  our  own  observation,  exhibits 
dispositions  altogether  the  reverse  of  this  loveable 
grace.  "  Hateful  and  hatittg  one  attotlier"  \^  St.  Paul's 
condensed  description  of  mankind  in  their  natural  dis- 
position and  tendency  (Titus  lii,  3).  Here  Charity  is 
conspicuous  only  by  its  absence.  It  is  not  in  man, 
then,  by  nature ;  nor  can  anything  in  his  fellow  man 
generate  it  towards  him,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
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there  is  nothing  in  his  character  to  excite  it.  So  far, 
then,  from  being  a  natural  virtue,  Charity  is  a  super- 
natural virtue  of  the  very  highest  order.  "  The  infinite 
distance  between  body  and  spirit  is  a  figure  of  the 
infinitely  more  infinite  distance  between  our  spirit  and 
Charity,"  is  the  exceedingly  strong  language  used  by 
the  philosophic  Pascal  upon  this  very  point.*  Super- 
ficial minds  fall  into  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Charity  by  mistaking  what  they  assume  are 
its  acts  for  its  essence,  its  external  manifestations  for 
its  inner  principle.  Where  there  are  effectSy  there  must 
h^^  cause ;  that  is  what  is  overlooked  in  this  case  ;  and 
each  existing  thing  must  have  an  origin  of  its  own 
peculiar  to  itself 

Charity,  being  perfectly  supernatural  in  man,  it  can 
have  its  origin  nowhere  but  in  God.  This  must  be  its 
fountain  head.  Its  germ  in  man  is,  in  fact,  the  love  of 
God,  God  is  Charity  in  its  very  essence :  it  is  the 
moving  principle  of  all  His  actions,  the  source  in 
which  they  all  originate.  Whatever  aspect  He  may 
bear,  His  manifestation  of  Himself  is  only  some  form 
or  other  of  love.  The  manifestation  of  this  on  God's 
part  to  man,  begets  it  in  man  :  without  this  operating 
upon  the  heart,  it  would  have  nothing  out  of  which  it 
could  take  its  rise.  In  its  essence  it  is  the  supreme 
lave  of  Goodness,  and  Goodness  is  only  another  name 

*  Another  of  this  thoughtful  man's  remarks  on  Charity  is  this  : — 
"  From  all  bodies  together  we  could  not  extract  a  single  thought.  It 
is  impossible,  for  thought  is  quite  of  a  different  order.  Again,  all  bodies 
and  spirits  together  are  unable  to  produce  one  movement  of  real  Chant/. 
This  is  likewise  impossible,  for  Charity  is  of  another  order,  entirely 
supematoraL" 
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for  God,  in  whom  it  all  centres.*  But  perfect  love,  or  J 
goodness,  must  intensely  hate  evil.  This  accounts  fori 
some  of  its  less  prepossessing  features,  as  described  by  - 
the  Apostle:  "//  rejoicetk  not  in  iniquity,  but  refaicethin 
Ike  truth."  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  God's 
love  is,  that  while  He  infinitely  abhors  everything 
that  is  evil,  He  can  love  the  creatures  who  offend 
Him,  who  do  violence  to  His  nature,  who  excite  His 
deep  disgust — the  wicked,  the  cruel,  the  vile,  so  as 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  Himself,  as  we  see  in  the 
giving  up  to  death  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  for  their 
benefit. 

Taking  its  originating  principle  and  its  eflects  t(h^ 
gothcr,  then,  in  man,  it  may  be  described  as  pure  good- 
ness, loving  that  which  is  purely  good  in  action,  and 
manifesting  this  goodness,  as  God  manifests  His, 
towards  the  bad  among  mankind  as  well  as  tlu  good 
So  entirely  is  this  above  the  nature  of  man,  and 
absent  from  that  nature,  that  if  we  were  to  read  St. 
Paul's  description  of  Charity  ten  thousand  times  over, 
it  could  not  produce  one  single  spark  of  it  in  the  heart 
It  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  evoked — it  must  be  inspired. 
Love  alone  gives  birth  to  love,  and  so  the  love  of  God 
to  us  gives  birth  to  our  love  to  Him,  and  then,  in  its 

*  After  we  had  penned  this,  as  our  own  view  of  Cluritf,  as  it  oids 
in  God,  we  foand  Archbishop  Trench  quoting  the  foUowinf  from  Lac- 
\axiivi^\,Dt  ItH Dei,  c  iv.)  which  is cooliiinittoiy ofour own  stalement  :— 
"  Nun  li  Dens  non  irascitur  impiis  et  injnstb,  ti«c  pios  ntiqne  jiutca 
dil^t.  In  rebus  enim  diveisis  aat  in  utiamque  partem  moTeri  neMssc 
est,aDt  ianullam."  This  the  Archbishop  thus  expresses  in  Englisb— 
"There  is  a 'wraths/'  Ged,'  who  would  not  love  good:,  nnless  He  biltd 
evil,  the  two  being  inseparable,  so  that  either  He  must  do  both  or  iidther.' 
—New  Tat.  Synenyms,  p.  157. 
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reflex  influence,  to  our  love  to  our  fellow  man.  But 
nothing  less  than  the  infinite  love  of  God  could  pro- 
duce this  in  such  a  creature  as  man  towards  such  a 
creature  as  man.  For  I  must  love  all  men,  what- 
ever their  character  may  be,  to  love  any  with  the 
true  love  of  Charity.  To  hate  any  one  is  to  love  none 
truly  ;  and  the  worse  men  are,  and  the  more  they 
injure  me,  the  more  I  shall  love  them,  if  I  have  in  me 
this  Divine  virtue.  We  now  and  then  hear  of  a  man 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "Do  him  an  injury,  and  you  make 
a  friend  of  him  for  ever."  Here  we  find  the  man  in 
whom  dwells  the  spirit  of  genuine  Charity. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  the  love  of  man  without  the  love  of  God. 
Nor  can  we  love  our  fellow  men  in  the  right  manner, 
without  the  prompting,  guiding,  controlling  love  of  God 
in  ourselves.  For  Charity,  if  we  look  at  it  even  in  its 
cflFects,  is  not  that  narrow,  contracted,  partial  thing 
which  men  imagine  it  to  be :  it  is  a  lai^e,  expansive,  all- 
embracing  thing,  like  God's  own  love  to  man.  This  is 
what  stamps  it  as  Divine,  and  raises  it  above  the  level 
of  a  mere  human  virtue,  making  all  its  acts  Divine, 
like  itself,  and  preventing  its  having  an  injurious  rather 
than  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him  who  exercises  it.  Acts 
of  beneficence  only  lift  us  up,  and  swell  us  with  conceit 
and  self-satisfaction,  unless  they  are  acts  of  Charity 
or  pure  love.  Charity  is  as  humble  in  spirit  as  it  is 
elevated  in  character.  Charity,  then,  it  is  already 
evident,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is  com- 
monly mistaken  for  it,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  any  of  its  various  spurious  forms  and  counter- 
feits.    The  world  loves  the  false;  it  is  for  us  to  seek 
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to  And  out  the  true,  and   so  to  define  it  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

Following  up  our  object,  our  next  endeavour  must, 
beto  distinguish  Charity  from  all  the  things  that  pass 
for  it.  These  are — Indifference.  Liberal  Sentiment, 
General  Benez'olence,  Natural  Kindness,  Austere  Sdf^ 
Sacrifice,  Selfish  Prudence,  and  Party  Preference. 

(I.)  Indifference  is  not  Charity. 

Charity  cannot  possibly  be  a  bare  negation  :  it 
cannot  consist  in  having  neither  a  positive  afiTectioBt 
nor  a  positive  aversion,  in  regard  to  one  thing  moi»' 
than  another :  that  truly  is  indifference,  •  TraC^ 
Charity  always  carries  with  it  a  strong  character  of 
its  own :  it  is  made  up  of  the  stem  as  well  as  tht 
gentle  ;  just  as  cold  and  heat  are  combined  in  the 
same  element ;  or  like  as  fear  is  a  necessary  quality 
in  love,  so  is  hatred  a  necessary  quality  in  Charity, 

*  Coleridge  quotes  tlie  following  &om  a  German  theologian  cf  the  Ust 
century: — "  dementia  Evangelica  quasi  matrona  habenda  est,  pnriorii 
doctriiu!  ciutos,  mitiB  qaidem  et  sedula  timen,  at  vigilam,  at  sednctorant 
impatient.  Iste  vero  syncretismns,  qaem  Laodiceni  apnd  nos  tantopere 
cdllaudant,  nutquam  a  me  ni^  meretrii  audiet,  lidei  vel  pigne,  vel  stattu- 
suj  ignane  proles,  postes  aulem  indolis  sccutaris  genetrix,  el  quaana 
nee  sincen  fides,  nee  genuina  caritas  commorari  feret."  He  traiulates 
this  as  follows: — "The  true  Gospel  spirit  of  loteration  we  should  r^aid 
as  a  matron,  a  kind  and  gentle  guardian,  indeed,  of  true  doctrine,  bet 
•edolous,  but  vigilant,  but  impitienC  of  seducers.  This  syncretism,  oa 
thf  contrary,  which  the  I/aodiceans  among  us  join  in  extolling  so 
highly,  shall  nowhere  hear  from  me  other  or  better  name  than  that 
of  haiiot,  the  oHsphng  of  a  belief  either  slothM  or  ignorant  of  its  own 
•ondition.  and  then  the  parent  of  worldly-mmdedness,  and  with  whom, 
therefore,  neither  Faith  nor  genuine  Charily  can  endure  ta  amociate. " 
The  author  transfers  this,  because  he  feels  that  it  agrees  with  and  sap> 
ports  all  that  he  has  advanced. 
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Every  virtue,  indeed,  to  be  perfect,  involves  two  oppo- 
site properties — the  one  latent,  the  other  revealed  ; 
the  one  in  a  state  of  passive  repose,  the  other  in  a 
state  of  active  manifestation  :  so  it  is  with  Charity. 
Sugar  is  sweet ;  yet  there  is  acidity  in  it,  only  the 
acidity,  till  something  evolves  it,  lies  latent  within  the 
sugar's  sweetness. 

It  is  a  common  error  with  one  class  of  people  to 
think  that  Charity  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
exercise.  The  error  arises  from  their  confounding  it 
with  "  good  nature  " — that  insipid  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition which  is  usually  connected  with  weakness  of 
character.  They  look  upon  it  thus  as  a  natural  virtue, 
consisting  only  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  feeling ;  and 
hence  they  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  very 
charitable,  simply  because  they  are  never  moved  to 
any  sort  of  manifested  strong  opposition  to  what  is 
wrong,  or  zealous  affection  for  what  is  right.  As  well 
might  a  walrus  take  credit  to  itself  for  its  endurance 
of  cold. 

Theirs,  however,  is  rather  a  constitutional  than  a 
moral  indifference :  it  might  be  described  rather  as 
an  imperturbable  immobility  than  a  want  of  Charity. 

Charity  is  twin  sister  to  Truth,  and  consequently 
any  insult  to  Truth  it  will  resent.  The  reason  why, 
in  many  persons,  there  is  no  strong  hatred  of  error  is, 
that  there  is  in  them  no  strong  love  for  the  Truth.  If 
they  had  any  intense  love  for  the  Truth,  they  must,  as  a 
necessary  effect,  have  an  intense  hatred  of  all  that  is 
of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  Truth  ;  for  these  as  neces- 
sarily go  together  as  action  and  reaction  in  material 
bodies.     It  is  not  difficult  for  persons  to  deceive  them- 
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selves  into  fancying  that  they  arc  possessed  of  a  truly  J 
charitable  disposition,  when  they   have  no  sensible] 
oppugnances  in  their  religious  principles,  no  particular  J 
feelings  of  dislike  to  any  creed  or  form  of  worship 
whatever.     Their  minds  are  so  perfectly  balanced  Itti 
the  vacuum  of  indifTcrcncc,  that  they  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  inclination  one  way  more  than  another. 
They  have  no  preferences  for  this  party  or  that — this 
doctrine  or  that.   This.'tHey  think,  shows  their  Charity   i 
towards  all.     Such  persons  need  to  be  reminded  thafe^ 
e4]ual  indifference  is  not  impartial  favour.  I 

Where  real  vital  Charity  exists  in  a  man's  hear^  I 
there  will  be  a  vigorous  hatred  of  evil  in  every  fom  fl 
that  it  may  assume — an  immeasurable  depth  of  indig- 
nation at  all  that  dishonours  God,  or  injures  man; 
■  and  this  will  be  ready  to  break  forth  whenever  there 
is  just  occasion.  If  it  were  not  so,  Charity  would  be 
only  another  name  for  <^athy.  Lest  any  persons 
should  be  shocked  by  this  description  of  Charity,  we 
must  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  God  is  perfect 
Charity :  and  then  to  bethink  themselves  how  He 
Hianifests  it  in  His  government  of  the  world.  Is  He 
all  forbearance  towards  evil  ?  Where  the  hatred  of 
evil,  or  of  error,  is  weak,  the  love  for  the  Truth,  or  the 
Good,  cannot  be  stroi^.  Charity,  when  it  ts  real, 
must  have,  and  be  actuated  by,  a  supreme  love  IfX 
what  is  good.  Men  in  general  persuade  themselves 
that  whatever  may  be  their  other  defects,  they  have 
in  them  at  all  events  the  principle  of  Charity.  Much 
of  evil  they  can  bear  with  in  their  fellow-mortals; 
and  as  to  what  is  purely  good  (if  they  could  but  meet 
with  such  a  thing),  it  would  command,  they  thinly  their 
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sincerest  admiration.  But  what  a  proof  it  is  that 
Charity,  in  its  real  nature  and  power,  has  no  existence 
in  the  hearts  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  there 
once  lived  a  Man  on  this  earth  who  was  perfect  Good- 
ness itself;  whose  very  look  was  benignity;  whose 
footprints  were  marked  by  acts  of  daily  beneficence  ; 
who  was  all  that  is  meek,  gentle,  loving,  tender,  patient, 
wise ;  who  was,  in  fact,  the  impersofiation  of  Quxriiyy 
possessing,  along  with  others,  this  chief  characteristic 
of  it — that  He  would  not  wink  at  any  of  the  world's 
corrupt  practices,  by  which  God  was  dishonoured,  and 
the  souls  of  men  injured  ;  and  they  endured  that  Man 
for  only  three  years,  and  then  put  Him  to  an  igno- 
minious death! 

The  world  is  ever  deceiving  itself  in  all  that  relates 
to  itself — its  own  principles  of  action,  and  its  own  acts. 
Is  it  not  generally  assumed  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  priests  and  people  towards  Christ  represents 
an  altogether  abnormal  state  of  society  ?  But  if  it 
were  abnormal,  where  would  be  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  it  ?  The  very  hypothesis  at  the  basis  of 
this  New  Testament  history  is,  that  it  represents  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Church,  outwardly  considered,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  as  respects  Christ  and  His  true 
followers.  The  world's  Charity  always  consists  in  the 
worship,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  itself. 

So  long  as  a  man  goes  with  the  world,  agreeing 
with  it,  conforming  to  it  in  its  prevailing  spirit  and 
manner  of  acting,  the  world  will  more  than  endure 
him — it  will  commend  him.  But  the  instant  he  sets 
himself  in  opposition  to  it,  denouncing  its  corruptions, 
that  instant  its  Charity  will  change  into  hostility,  and 
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he  win  haw  to  Icara  that  if  he  would  buy  himsdf  off 
[rom  the  crass,  be  rausl  cow-er  don-n  to  a  compromise, 
or  :be  work]  will  srit  htm,  good  as  he  may  be,  for  even 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  world,  true  to  its  own 
prindidc  sdll  prefen  a  Barabhas  to  a  Christ 

The  Tcnurfcable  thing  in  the  indifTercnce  which 
assuoMS  the  tume  of  Charity  is,  that  this  kind  of 
Chanty  alvaj-;  exhibits  its  indifference,  mart  Ifiber- 
mitm.  all  on  ooc  »de.  It  is  not  indifferent  on  the  side 
of  evi] :  then  it  will  be  active  in  defence  or  excuse; 
but  when  good  is  the  thing  at  stake,  it  is  quiet, 
enough-  Hc«  its  action  will  be  altc^ether  negative.' 
The  evil  which  it  admits  to  be  evil,  it  will  be  lenient 
towards  and  spare ;  the  good  which  it  acknowledges 
to  be  good,  it  will,  at  the  most,  only  leave  to  take  care 
of  itself,  gixing  it,  if  it  gives  it  ought,  only  passive  pity 
and  an  epitaph !  What  further  proof  than  this  is 
needed  that  Imdifffrmce  is  not  Charity  ? 

(Il.t  Lihtral  Sentitufnt  is  Hot  CkristtoH  Charity. 

This  Is  barrcd  out  from  the  honour  of  the  name  of 
Charit\~  l^y  the  fact  that  Charity  is  limited  in  its  action 
by  ^rimcifUs  ;  and  principles  Liberal  Sentiment  is  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice.  A«  respects  persons.  Charity  has  no 
limits  ;  but  its  very  r^ard  ior  persons  causes  it  to  pay 
a  rigid  r^ard  to  principles.  These  it  will  not  sacrifice, 
because  it  knows  that  in  sacrificing  these,  it  would 

*  Colendfc  stys  "  I  ilull  bebeve  oni  piesent  [digioiii  tolaance  to 
procxed  from  tbe  abDOduKC  oT  our  Charitr  and  pxid  seigc.  wlwn  1 
can  IM  proofs  thai  we  ue  cqoaUjr  cool  »xA  fbrbeuing  as  Ihi^m  ud 
poliiical  paftuans." 
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sacrifice  the  highest  good  of  mankind  *  Charity  may 
co-exist  with  Liberal  Sentiment,  though  Liberal  Senti- 
ment is  not  of  itself  Charity. 

To  have  an  equal  respect  for  all  opinions  in  religion, 
and  all  systems,  which  is  what  Liberal  Sentiment  pro- 
fesses, is  to  have  no  real  respect  for  any.  Those  who 
entertain  this  sort  of  feeling  may  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  actuated  by  genuine  Charity,  though 
their  equal  respect  for  all  means,  practically,  an  equal 
neglect  of  all ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  accounted  by  Him 
who  said,  ''He  that  is  not  with  tne  is  against  me.'^ 
Elqual  neglect  is  not  impartial  kindness,  any  more 
than  equal  favour  is  discriminating  patronage. 

Men  of  this  spirit  may  point  to  the  concessions  they 
are  ever  ready  to  make,  in  proof  of  their  liberality  of 
sentiment ;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  conces- 
sions where  Truth  and  Error  are  held  to  be  of  equal 
value,  and  a  disregard  is  felt  for  both  alike.  Conces- 
sions, even  when  made  by  good  men,  are  never  made  to 

*  Archer  Butler  has  the  followiog  just  remarks  upon  the  exclusive 
principle  of  Christianity : — **  Had  Christ  been  content  to  blend  Sadu- 
ceeiim,  Phariseeism,  and  Heathenism  into  one  religion,  to  sanction  all 
as  meaning  the  same  thing,  or  even  to  allow  them  a  place  in  that  pure 
and  exclusive  system  He  came  to  reveal,  He  would  never  have  suffered. 
Instead  of  such  blending,  however.  He  denounced  all  compromises,  He 
assailed  every  false  system,  and  by  the  advocates  of  all  He  Himself  was 
condemned.  Truth  was  not  on  His  lips  an  eclectic  faith,  a  compound 
of  all  human  opinions,  and,  as  such,  adapted  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  all. 
I^ike  its  Author,  it  stood  out  distinctly  from  everything  earthly,  formed 
no  secular  alliances,  and  allowed  no  rival.  Had  He  been  contented  to 
share  the  throne  of  men's  hearts,  or  to  claim  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
a  place  amongst  other  systems,  neither  He  Himself  would  have  been 
opposed,  nor  would  His  Apostles  have  had  to  contend  with  the  ten 
thousand  opposing  influences  in  Jerusalem,  in  Athens,  and  at  Rome.** 
—Ffom  "  CAnst  our  Lifer 
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the  good,  but  only  to  the  evil,  whom  they  seek  to  con- 
ciliate, not  upon  the  principle  of  Charity,  but  from 
policy,  or  feared  necessity,  or  worldly,  prudence. 
What  possible  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  selfish 
principle  of  action  ? 

Charity,  in  the  Christian,  is  not  blind  as  respects 
faults,  either  in  persons  or  in  opinions.  So  far  from 
it  that  it  has  a  very  strong  clear  sight.  It  is  true 
that  Charity  is  to  "  cover  iJu  multititde  of  sins^'  but  it 
is  not  by  failing  to  see  them.  And  it  is  to  cover 
them  only  when  they  are  faults  of  brother  toi^'ards 
brother  as  Christians,  not  when  they  are  offences 
against  social  order,  or  injurious  to  the  community — 
when  they  are  sins  of  infirmity,  not  errors  of  pride — 
fallen  into,  not  through  wilfulness,  but  only  through 
weakness. 

Disguise  it  as  men  may,  no  conduct  can  be  more 
thoroughly  cruel  than  to  extend  towards  a  false,  or 
corrupting,  or  dangerous  system,  that  indulgence 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  only  towards  its  victims. 
Who  would  now  justify  tenderness  towards  slavery, 
instead  of  towards  the  poor  slaves  ?  Liberality  in 
reference  to  a  principle  must  never  be  confounded 
with  Charity  towards  persons.  There  may  be  the 
warmest  Charity  towards  persons,  where  there  is  the 
most  intolerant  repudiation  of  z. principle,  as  we  see  by 
the  conduct  of  St.  Paul.  No  man  was  ever  at  once 
more  tolerant,  and  yet  more  intolerant,  than  he  was : 
gentle  as  a  nurse  towards  weak  Christians ;  as  stem 
as  a  hangman  towards  false  or  corrupt  teachers  (see 
Gal.  i.  8,  9) :  tolerant  to  the  uttermost  extent  about 
non-essential  differences ;  but  intolerant,  even  to  fierce 
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invective,  of  men  who  dared  to  pervert  the  Truth.  He, 
too,  was  not  one  who  would  pour  forth  his  eloquent 
denunciations  against  human  corruption,  and  human 
oppression,  and  human  wrong,  and  then  sit  down  in 
selfish  inactivity  while  the  wrong  went  on,  and  man- 
kind continued  to  suffer ;  but  he  exerted  himself  to 
stay  the  progress  of  evil,  to  break  off  the  chains  of 
bondage,  to  lessen  human  misery,  and  to  restore  men 
to  happiness  by  restoring  them  to  freedom  and  to 
Truth.     This  was  his  idea  of  Charity. 

There  must  be  ^'t  sinews  of  principle  where  there 
is  to  be  the  vigorous  living  body  of  Charity.  For 
Charity  is  no  mere  sentiment — it  is  2i  principle  which, 
like  all  virtue,  finds  its  element,  not  in  feeling,  but  in 
doing  ;  not  in  passively  approving  of  what  is  good,  but 
in  actually  performing  it. 

(III.)  General  Benevolence  is  not  Charity, 

What  is  meant  by  General  Benevolence  f  Does  it 
not  mean  a  feeling  of  goodwill  towards  all  men,  with- 
out a  particular  regard  for  any }  A  vague,  impersonal 
feeling  of  kindness  that  rests  in  itself,  and  never  goes 
beyond  itself.^  The  objects  of  General  Benevolence 
exist  nowhere  but  in  the  imagination  :  they  are  per- 
sons out  of  hearing  and  out  of  sight,  in  such  supposed 
circumstances  as  would  awaken,  if  present,  and  do  in 
fancy  awaken,  though  absent,  benevolent  emotions, 
but  only  of  a  passive  kind.  Such  a  feeling  is  not 
Christian  Charity.  Christian  Charity,  while  it  springs 
from  well-wishing,  finds  its  proper  outlet  in  the  activi- 
ties of  well-doing.  The  sought  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tion is  the  actual  world,  and  not  the  fairy  r^ons  of 
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Fancy.  It  is  conversant  with  the  stem  and  rugged 
realities  of  Life,  and  not  with  the  beautiful  dissolving 
views  of  Fiction.  It  is  moved,  not  because  all  that  is 
presented  to  its  view  is  touching  and  tender,  but  spite 
of  all  that  is  hardened  and  hateful,  it  acts,  not 
because  its  object  deserves,  but  because  its  state 
i/ematufs  its  kindly  interference. 

General  Benevolence  is  usually  that  kind  of  Charity 
<if  we  are  not  desecrating  the  word  by  so  using  it) 
which  feeds  upon  Fiction  ;  which  is  nursed  by  the 
imaginary  woes  pictured  in  romance,  and  dissolves 
itself  in  a  flood  of  tenderness  over  the  incidents  of  a 
novel,  or  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  ;  which  hastens 
on  the  wings  of  Thought  to  succour  the  unreal,  far-off 
sufferer,  but  has  neither  an  eye  to  pity  nor  a  hand  to 
help  the  real  Lazarus  lying  at  its  own  door.  This 
sort  of  feeling,  instead  of  exercising  Charity,  extin- 
guishes it.  For  to  be  benevolent  in  vision  is  the  sure 
way  to  become  cold-hearted  in  action.  To  indulge 
the  emotions  of  kindness  towards  an  imaginary  object, 
merely  because  it  excites  a  pleasing  sort  of  pain  to 
indulge  them,  is  only  one  of  the  more  insidious  forms 
of  selfishness.  It  is  no  more  than  a  refined  species  of 
mental  luxury.  It  springs  from  T\opnndpU,s.aA  involves 
no  self-denial.  It  is  easy  enough  to  feel  and  to  indulge 
the  emotions  of  a  benevolent  sympathy  and  goodwill 
towards  beings  with  whom  we  never  come  in  con- 
tact, and  in  cases  where  there  are  no  repulsive  or 
provoking  circumstances  to  call  forth  other  feelings 
than  passive  pity  and  pulseless  compassion.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  warmly  benevolent  where  Wrong 
offends,  and  Rudeness  chafes,  and  Taunting  provokes, 
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and  Injury  galls,  and  Ingratitude  repels ;  yet,  to 
bear  with  wrong,  to  repress  retaliation,  to  overcome 
wounded  feeling,  and  to  return  kindness  for  injury — 
this,  and  this  alone,  is  real  Charity. 

(IV.)  Natural  kindliness  is  not  Charity, 

There  may  be  a  genial  nature  in  a  person  with 
great  warmth  of  feeling — a  disposition  to  cleave  to 
others  from  the  possession  of  similar  natural  qualities 
— the  social  principle  actively  strong,  without  any 
such  thing  as  Charity.  With  such  a  disposition  in 
any  one,  much  will  be  borne  with  in  friends ;  great 
allowances  made  for  faults ;  many  kind  acts  done 
towards  those  who  do  not  strongly  provoke  any  con- 
trary feeling  ;  but  let  this  same  warm-hearted  person 
be  crossed,  or  disappointed  in  you,  or  in  some  way 
injured  by  you,  and  his  or  her  Charity  will  usually  be 
found  in  a  moment  but  dormant  pride,  awaking  up  in 
the  spirit  of  vindictiveness.  The  most  unforgiving 
temper  may  be  manifested,  the  most  unrelenting 
hostility  aroused,  and  an  enmity  kindled  that  will  last 
as  long  as  life.  None,  as  a  rule,  are  so  vindictive,  when 
once  offended,  as  those  who  have  by  constitution  a 
loving  nature.  The  more  sweetness  there  is  in  a 
person  naturally  the  more  latent  acidity. 

But  even  where  we  do  feel  great  kindliness  towards 
others,  and  keep  it  up,  our  kindness  of  feeling  may  be 
owing  quite  as  much  to  the  amiableness  which  we  see 
in  them  as  to  the  same  thing  in  ourselves.  We  love 
them  because  they  love  us  ;  and  they  love  us  because 
we  love  them.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  make 
excuses  for  sins,  and  cover  faults  in  them,  which  we 
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could  make  no  excuse  for,  and  much  less  cover,  in 
others.  The  lovely  and  the  prepossessing  may  be  so 
great  in  these  persons  that  the  principle  of  social 
attraction  shall  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  kind  feeling  we  exhibit  towards  them.  Though 
there  may  even  be  great  errors  in  their  creed,  great 
moral  defects  in  the  habits  of  their  lives,  no  love  of 
the  Supreme  Goodness  manifested,  yet  we  can  love 
them,  and  make  what  we  call  ''  charitable  allowance  " 
for  all  these  defects. 

The  difference  between  natural  and  spiritual  love  is 
as  wide  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  Natural  love  loves 
its  like  ;  spiritual  love  loves  not  only  what  is  like,  but 
even  what  is  very  unlike  itself.  The  one  is  convergent, 
the  other  divergent ;  the  one  is  drawn  to  a  point,  like 
the  rays  in  a  burning  glass,  the  other  is  diffusive,  like 
the  unconfined  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  one  is  particular 
and  exclusive,  the  other  is  general  and  comprehensive. 
The  Christian,  like  the  earth  on  which  he  lives,  should 
have  two  motions,  one  of  revolution  in  the  region  of 
the  celestial,  which  encompasses  others,  and  the  other 
of  rotation  on  his  own  axis  in  the  daily  round  of  the 
earthly.  But  most  men  have  the  one  motion,  the 
earthly,  without  the  heavenly.  There  is  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  family  circle,  in  which  people  rotate  round 
and  round  on  their  own  centre,  but  never  advance 
onwards,  so  as  to  circumscribe  others.  True  charity 
turns  not  upon  itself  alone,  but  has  a  double  motion ; 
while  it  rotates  upon  the  axis  of  its  own  family  in- 
terest, it  revolves  in  some  orbit  of  beneficence  around 
others.  The  sun  is  the  only  body  that  ought  to  rotate 
without  revolving. 
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(V.)  Austere  Self'Sacrifice  is  not  Charity. 

By  austere  self-sacrifice  we  mean  such  acts  of  self- 
denying  attention  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  the 
widow,  the  outcast,  the  leper,  as  are  performed  by  the 
**  Sisters  of  Charity,"  as  they  are  styled,  and  the  ascetic 
Orders  in  particular,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     These 
acts  are  all  unquestionably  good  in  themselves  ;  and  if 
they  spring  from  pure  love,  and  are  not  done  under  the 
idea  of  merit,  they  are  fruits  of  true  Charity,  whether 
done  by  Romanists,  or  by  others.     But  the  Roman 
Catholics  imagine  that  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  merit  in  acts  of  this  kind,  and  hence  they  make  a 
great  point  of  them,  and  perform  them  with  that  view. 
It  is  not  their  objects,  but  themselves,  they  have  chief 
respect  to  in  them.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  they  are 
only  a  form  of  self-seeking,  and  are  entirely  devoid  of 
the  divine  quality  of  Charity.  The  very  dress  in  which 
they  go  about  to  perform  them  makes  manifest  that 
they  are  only  Pharisaism  under  the  garb  of  Piety.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  will  be  found  to  co-exist  with  a 
spirit  within  that  is  anything  but  loving.     The  most 
intense  and  bitter  bigotry ;  the  Charity  that  will  show 
itself  in  burning  all  who  differ  from  its  dogmas,  or 
resist  its  despotism,  is  its  usual  characteristic.     Such 
persons  deny  the  body  meat  to  feed  the  spirit  with 
pride,  and  think  to  make  themselves  Divine  by  ceasing 
to  be  human. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  ascetic  Orders 
carried  this  sort  of  self-regarding  Charity  almost  ex- 
ceeds belief.  Thus,  of  St.  Francis  D'Assissi  we  read 
that  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  Leprous  Hospital  at 
Assissi ;  and  "  with  his  own  hands  he  washed  the  feet 
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and  dressed  the  sores  of  the  lepers,  and  once  even 
reverently  kissed  the  putrid  wound  "•  ("  St.  Francis 
D'Assissi,"  by  Sir  J.  Stephens,  p.  99). 

All  this  looks  wonderfully  good,  because  it  seams' 
to  be  the  carrying  out  of  what  the  Divine  Judge  wll 
expressly  approve  in  the  last  great  day ;  but  these  sano 
timonious  humiliations  and  ingenious  austerities  are 
all  vitiated  by  the  motive  that  is  the  moving  spring  of 
the  ■w\\o\c—se!f-exalealu>tt.  Even  though  this  sort  of 
self-denial  should  be  carried  as  far  as  the  laying  down 
of  the  life  in  martyrdom  (for  a  man  may  be  a  martyr 
to  his  own  obstinacy,  or  to  his  own  self-righteous- 
ness), yet  it  may  be  entirely  devoid  of  Charity ; 
for  the  Apostle  says,  "  Though  I  bestoiv  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  Charity,  I  am  nothing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3), 

(VI.)  Selfish  Prudence  is  not  Christian  Charity. 

This  is  a  thing  that  sometimes  wins  the  name  of 
"  Charity,"  though  it  has  no  title  to  it  whatever.  It  is 
said,  "  See  what  a  good  father ;  see  what  a  good  hus- 
band ;  see  what  a  good  friend  and  neighbour  such  and 
such  a  person  is !  How  virtuous  he  is  in  life !  What 
a  useful  member  of  society !  How  kind  he  is  to  the 
deserving  poor!"  And  it  is  assumed  that  all  this 
springs  from  the  principle  of  Christian  Charity  in  the 
man,  when  in  reality  it  may  be  nothing  but  a  prudent 
worldly-wise  form  of  self-love.  The  man  may  have  no 

*  Upon  "  ftlmsgiTiDg,"  ind  tlie  bestomnent  of  Urge  nuns  of  mootj 
for  sa-olled  religious  pnipoies,  in  the  building  of  monuteiies  uid  hos- 
pitals, ihe  Roman  Catholics  lay  a  special  streas;  and  tlkat  they  give  very 
largely  for  these  purpoKt  cannot  be  dcoied. 
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faith,  and  profess  none ;  he  may  not  recognise  any  as 
brethren  in  Christ ;  but,  if  this  be  objected  to  in  regard 
to  him,  people  will  reply,  "  What  could  Faith  make 
him  more  than  he  is?"  The  proper  answer  to  this 
would  be,  that  it  would  alter  his  whole  principle  of 
action,  by  turning  selfish  prudence  into  pure  love  or 
Charity,  and  make  that  a  reality  which  was  before 
only  an  appearance.  Selfishness,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  or  under  whatever  covert  it  hides  itself,  is  the 
direct  contrary  to  Charity.  Charity  considers  others, 
3iot  itself.  What  is  it  that  sets  every  man  against 
his  brother  but  the  universal  operation  of  self-love  ? 
And  this  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  universal,  because 
they  have  as  much  right  to  be  loved  by  us  as  we 
have  a  right  to  love  ourselves ;  arid  by  loving  our- 
selves exclusively  we  rob  them.  Want  of  Charity  is, 
therefore,  in  one  sense,  a  want  of  honesty.  We  arc 
hereby  wronging  them  of  honour  to  pay  respect  to 
ourselves. 

Prudential  selfishness  sometimes  acts  a  worse  part 
<iven  than  this,  only  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
itself  so  to  act,  and  because  it  knows  that  by  the 
world  it  will  be  approved.  For  the  sake  of  its 
own  ease,  and  to  escape  unpleasant  conflicts  with 
others,  it  will  wink  at  evils  which  it  ought  to 
withstand,  and  connive  at  what  it  is  conscious 
it  ought  to  expose.  And  yet  the  persons  who  do 
this  will  take  to  themselves  the  credit,  and  others 
will  give  them  the  credit,  of  having  acted  with  a 
dtaritable  feeling,  and  will  charge  with  a  want  of 
Charity  those  who  have  acted  on  a  less  selfish  prin- 
ciple.    The  Charity  which  such  persons  give  them- 
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selves  credit  for  can  be  truly  described  only  as  « 
cowardly  connivance  at  corruption. 

By  men  of  more  worldly  prudence  than  moral! 
principle,  or  of  little  strength  of  character,  the  dut^ 
of  exercising  Charity  is  not  unfrequently  urged  to  the 
setting  aside  of  Justice,  in  obliviousness  of  the  fact 
that  mercy  to  the  one  may  involve  injury  to  the  many. 
When  an  offence  committed  is  not  against  an  indi- 
vidual only,  but  against  the  unwritten  laws  instituted 
for  the  security  of  family  life,  then  it  can  be  no  viola- 
tion of  the  duty  of  Charity  to  make  an  example  of  the 
offender  by  an  appropriate  mode  of  punishment 
whether  it  be  exclusion  from  the  house,  or  ostra- 
cism from  society.  Otherwise  Charity  would  be 
converted  into  a  general  injury,  and  under  the  plea  of 
forgiveness  to  the  one,  wrong  might  be  done  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

Charity  does  not  require  us  to  think  every  man 
good,  or  to  speak  of  every  man  as  good,  for  we  know, 
on  the  best  of  authority,  "  there  is  none  good  ; "  but 
what  it  rather  requires  is  that,  when  we  know  them 
to  be  bad,  we  should  yet  treat  them  kindly,  feeiii^ 
that  we  are  bad  ourselves.  No  man  will  love  others  as 
he  ought,  till  he  has  learned  to  hate  himself.  Charity 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  never  be  in  excess.*  But 
though  it  cannot  be  in  excess,  it  can  be  greatly  mis* 
directed.     Being  misnamed,  it  gets  misapplied. 

(VII.)  Party  Preference  is  not  tke  same  tiling  as 
Christian  Charity. 

To  like  others,  and  esteem  others,  and  to  show  great 

•  Lord  Bacon. 
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forbearance  towards  others,  merely  because  they  agree 
with  us  in  religious  persuasion,  opinion,  or  mode  of 
worship,  is  only  self-adoration  under  another  name. 
Yet  this  is  what  some  mistake  for  Christian  Charity. 
It  may  seem  to  be  Charity  towards  those  of  their  own 
sect,  who  cut  their  coats  to  the  same  sectarian  fashion ; 
but,  towards  all  others,  it  will  wear  no  appearance 
but  that  of  Pharisaic  bigotry,  or  of  party  exclusiveness. 
A  sectarian  spirit  never  can  be  the  spirit  of  Christian 
Charity,  for  it  makes  that  particular  which  Charity 
makes  universal.  Charity  has  respect  to  men  as  incn^ 
and  not  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  party,  or  to  this 
or  that  country.  And  even  though  it  is  to  have  special 
respect  to  Christians,  it  is  only  as  Christians^  and  not 
as  of  this  or  that  Church.  That  Pharisee  should  love 
Pharisee,  and  Sadducee  should  love  Sadducee,  is 
nothing  remarkable;  it  is  rather  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. But  the  Great  Teacher  has  at  one  stroke 
cut  all  such  off  from  the  roll  of  the  truly  charitable  by 
thfe  mortifying  remark,  "  If  ye  love  t/iose  that  love  you, 
zvfiat  reward  have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same  ?  "  (Matt.  v.  46.) 

It  is  always  so  agreeable  to  find  that  others  agree 
with  us,  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  drawn  towards 
them,  as  they  towards  us,  by  a  principle  of  mutual 
attraction.  And  if  only  all  men  agreed  with  us  in 
like  manner,  Charity,  to  appearance  at  least,  would 
possess  an  easy  and,  as  it  ought  to  possess,  an  uni- 
versal empire.  But  in  a  world  of  conflicting  opinions, 
and  diverse  tempers,  and  antagonistic  interests,  which 
will  inevitably  give  rise  to  opposing  feelings,  if  not  to 
actual  conflicts  in  fierce  words  and  harsh  acts.  Charity 
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has  somctliing  more  to  do  than  to  echo  t]ie  Shibbold 
of  a  party.  It  has  to  rist  above  its  own  prefercnc* 
;md  to  make  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  good' 
there  is  in  otiiers  who  differ  from  ourselves  ;  and  even 
to  love  those  for  God's  sake  whom  we  cannot  love  for 
their  own.  This  may  seem  a  height  of  supernatural 
virtue ;  and  so,  undoubtedly,  it  is,  or  it  would  not  be 
Christian  Charity.  The  more  imbued  a  man  becomes 
with  the  spirit  of  Charity,  the  more  he  will  be  sensible  of 
the  baseness,  and  selfishness,  and  party  narrowness,  and 
despicablencss  of  mankind  ;  and  yet  the  more  he  will 
love  them  witli  that  pure  /en'e  which  is  denoted  by  tlic 
word  Charity.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Charity  is  a 
temper  infinitely  above  tJie  spirit  of  party.  Whatever, 
in  fact,  bears  not  the  stamp  of  ttniversa/ify  bears  not 
tJie  stamp  of  Charity. 

Having  seen  what  Charity  is  not  by  negative 
examples,  let  us  now  view  it  in  its  positive  manifes- 
tation, in  the  several  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  rules  and  objects  and  modes  of  human  action. 

{!.)  Charily  in  its  relation  to  Principles. 

Charity  has  to  do  with  principles,  not  laxi's.  In  this 
lies  the  main  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  Judaism  was  necessarily  intolerant,  because 
it  consisted  in  laws,  which  must  be  rigidly  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  or  they  ceased  to  be  laws.  Christianity 
is  in  its  own  constitution  tolerant,  because  it  consists 
in  principles,  and  these  admit  of  and  receive  different 
applications,  according  to  the  difference  of  circum- 
staiiCL's,  objects,  and  persons. 

\iy  priueiplcs  we  now  mean  g-encral  rrfJtS,  not  fnnda- 
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vtental  truths.  These  latter  must  never  be  yielded,  as 
we  have  seen  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  in  regard 
to  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  ; 
in*  these  cases  there  is  no  room  allowable  for  the 
exercise  of  Charity  in  the  way  of  concession.  But 
general  principles,  because  they  are  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament  in  general  terms,  must  not  be  insisted 
upon,  as  to  their  application,  in  one  precise  mode 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  relation  to  all  persons. 
This  would  be  to  ossify  them  into  laws,  and  to  debar 
all  exercise  of  the  largeness  of  Charity.  Laiv  is  that 
which  knows  of  nothing  but  strict  obedience  to  the 
letter. 

A  vast  amount  of  practical  evil  in  regard  to  Reli- 
i^ion  has  arisen  out  of  men's  dealing  with  those 
secondary  lanjs,  which  we  have  termed  general  prin- 
ciples, as  if  they  were  primary,  and  applying  them 
with  the  same  rigidness  of  form  as  if  they  were  fnn^ 
(iamrntal  principles.  They  have  mistaken  uniformity 
for  unity  ;  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  highest  form 
of  unity  is  that  which  admits  the  largest  number  of 
diversities,  all  governed  by  one  primal  law.  True 
Charity  lies  in  keeping  the  fixed  fixed  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  letting  the  changeable  change* 
when  it  is  expedient. 

Probably,  if  the  Anglican  Church  had  been  as  wise 
as  the  Apostles  were  in  allowing  diversities  of  prac- 
tice with  consent  in  fundamental  principles,  we  might 
at  this  day  have  had  the  Congregational  branch  of 
the  English  Church,  and  the  Baptist  branch,  and  the 
Wesleyan  branch,  so  to  call  them,  all  in  union  with 
the  National  Church,  though  not  in  full   communion 
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with  it,  instead  of  having  them,  as  we  now  have  them, 
as  direct  Dissenters,  acting  in  open  opposition.  It  was 
not  on  the  ground  of  doctrine,  but  on  the  ground  of 
enforced  conformity  to  ritual,  "the  three  Denomina- 
tions "  (as  the  Baptists,  the  Independents,  and  the; 
Presbyterians  are  termed,)  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  They  formerly  subscribed  to, 
the  doctrinal  Articles;  and  they  might  have  used! 
the  Church's  prescribed  forms  (some  of  the  Separatist' 
do  this  now),  as  far  as  their  consciences  concurred  ia 
them,  and  been  acknowledged  as  daughters,  though 
not  housed  under  the  same  roof  as  the  mother,  or 
observing  the  same  precise  rules  as  the  rest  of  the 
family.*  The  clergy  of  the  National  Church  must, 
of  course,  all  conform  to  one  rule  as  their  distinctive 
mark. 

In  the  works  of  Nature  we  have  the  example  of 
unity  with  diversity— ^r^i/  principles  in  unchanging 
primary  laws,  and  ^flcro/  principles  in  their  varying 
forms  of  manifestation  in  secondary  laws.  By  the 
maintenance  of  the  one  in  their  unchanging  fixedness, 
and  by  the  change  of  the  others  with  changing 
circumstances,  in  the  spirit  of  accommodation  to  men's 
different  tempers  and  habits,  lies  the  proper  exercise 
of  Charity  in  this  matter.  Man  is  the  only  creature 
that  changes  the  fashion  of  his  dress ;  and  yet  he  is 

*  Never  ins  there  a  finer  opportunity  lost  by  the  Chnrch  than  that 
preacKled  by  the  church-rate  question.  The  Dis^tenters  might  then, 
vithoat  any  compromiie  of  principle  on  either  side,  hare  beeo  affiliated 
on  to  the  Church,  spite  or  themselves,  to  their  ultimate  absorption  into 
it.  The  author  pointed  out  hotr  this  might  be  effected  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  ChunA 
never  learns  till  it  is  too  late. 
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for  ever  formalizing  things  which  God  has  left  free. 
In  God's  works  there  is  no  change  of  fashion.  Year 
after  year  the  products  of  Nature  are  the  same  in 
appearance,  and  yet  there  is  no  formalising.  There 
we  have  similitude  in  dissimilitude,  and  dissimilitude 
in  similitude,  in  every  creature  department,  as  our 
pattern  to  go  by.  "  Differentia  rituum  commendant 
Jinitatem  doctrincel'  says  Bacon  truly.  He  is  a  bigot 
who  turns  a  general  principle  into  a  fixed  law,  insists 
upon  its  observance  to  the  letter  by  everyone,  and  so 
Jimits  the  liberty  that  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
Charity  in  relation  \.o  principles^ 

(II.)  Cluirity  in  relation  to  Persons. 

If  we  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  Persons^ 
-even  more  than  PrittcipleSy  are  the  proper  objects 
-towards  which  to  exercise  Christian  Charity.  All  the 
positive  acts  of  it,  as  described  by  St.  Paul,  relate  to 
Persons.  Even  when  it  is  applied  (and  this  may  be)  to 
Principles^  it  is  solely  as  they  affect  Persons,  Ques- 
tions of  conscience  in  Religion  must  always  be  ques- 
tions of  persons  on  the  one  side,  in  opposite  convic- 
tions, and  questions  of  Charity  towards  persons  on 
the  other.  Great  tenderness  is  required  by  the  laws 
of  Charity  to  be  exercised  towards  persons  in  such 
differences ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  are 
not  to  be  exempted,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  from 
submission  to  proper  authority  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  conscience.  Charity  is  to  be  of  Christian  towards 
Christian,  in  judging,  and  in  doing  or  forbearing  ;  but 
the  Church,  or  the  State,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be 
.restrained  from  the  exercise  of  its  public  authority. 
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on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  authority,  but  Charitj',  It 
is  to  exercise.  The  State,  or  the  Law,  can  know 
nothing  of  Charity  as  respects  individual  persons  j 
It  can  only  deal  with  tlie  whole  community,  on  a 
general  principle. 

There  are  sonic  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  State 
having  a  conscience  ;  but  has  it  not  laws?  and  what 
are  these  but  the  moral  voice  of  the  Stale?  in  other 
words,  the  utterance  of  its  conscience  ;  though  its. 
conscience,  like  the  conscience  of  an  individual,  may 
not  come  up  to  the  full  recognition  of  its  duty.  The 
religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  the  soul  of  the- 
nation  ;  and  as  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  s» 
a  nation  witliout  reUgion  is  dead.  He  would  be 
thought  a  strange  reasoner  who  should  ai^ue  that,. 
because  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  soul,  therefore  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  body  in  which  it  dwells, 
and  by  which  it  acts.  It  is  to  control  and  direct  all 
the  acts  and  operations  of  the  body ;  and  so  likewise 
it  should  the  body  politic  of  the  State,  in  the  way  of 
a  presiding  principle. 

If  persons  might  set  up  their  own  whims  and  fan- 
cies against  Law  or  Authority,  and  be  indulged  in 
carrying  them  out,  on  the  score  of  claimed  Charity^ 
then  Charity  to  them,  in  this  respect,  would  be  injurj* 
to  others  who  constituted  the  corporate  body  of  the 
State.  Ail  that  they  can  reasonably  expect  is  not  to  be 
yiw-iTrrrf  into  doing  what  is  against  their  own  conscience  ;. 
they  have  no  right  to  ^ut  force  upon  others  to  prevent 
their  doing  what  they  approve.  Those  religious, 
people  who  cannot  bear  with  others  can  have  no 
ehtim  to  be  borne  with  themselves.     The  «ant  o£ 
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Charity  here  is  almost  invariably  on  the  part  of  the 
weak,  not  of  the  strong.  Yet,  though  the  weak  do- 
not  entitle  themselves  to  it  by  their  conduct,  Charity 
is  to  be  exercised  towards  them  by  the  strong,  after  * 
the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  declared,  "  If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend^  I  will  eat  no  meat  as  long  as  tlur 
world  standct/t,  lest  I  make  my  brotlier  to  offend''  (i 
Cor.  viii.  13).  There  may  be,  and  there  always  will 
be,  things  about  which  persons  with  weak  consciences 
will  have  misgivings.  Charity  is  shown  to  the  weak 
by  the  strong  when  they  forbear  to  do  anything  which 
may  put  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way,  or  give  thenr 
unnecessary  offence.  In  Scotland,  for  example,  a  truljr 
Christian  man  from  England  would  not  walk  in  the 
fields,  or  buy  any  article  in  the  streets,  on  the  Sabbath,, 
by  which  he  knew  he  should  shock  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  the  inhabitants.  He  would  forbear 
for  their  sakes,  not  his  own,  having  no  such  scruples* 
himself  In  some  things  godly  persons  cannot  help 
giving  offence  to  others,  and  are  bound  to  do  so  ;  but 
if  they  are  truly  such,  they  will  never  do  it  but  for 
God's  sake.  A  Christian  man,  however,  will  never 
give  offence  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and 
this  can  be  in  all  things  indifferent.  Charity  is  of 
persons  towards  persons.  Charity  does  not  require  a 
Church,  or  an  assembly  of  Christians,  to  alter  their 
whole  mode  of  acting  to  comply  with  the  wayward 
weakness,  or  the  purblind  ignorance,  of  some  few  of 
its  members.  To  eat  at  another  table  than  that  of 
the  family  never  appears  to  have  entered  the  Apostle's, 
thoughts  as  a  thing  to  be  allowed.  To  be  permitted 
to  refrain  from  partaking  of  a  particular  dish  at  the 
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common  table  was  all,  it  seems,  that  could  be  ytdded' 
by  Cliarity  in  its  largest  exercise  towards  persmts. 

(III.)  Charily  in  relation  to  Ofitium. 

An  opinion  of  his  own  every  man  has  an  undoubted 
rifliit  to  bold  ;  but  he  has  not  the  right  in  all  cases  to 
^tct  upon  his  opinion.  Opinion  must  nece^^arily  be 
free,  so  far  as  respects  each  person's  internal  convic- 
tion, because  it  is  what  no  one  else  can  take  cogni- 
zance of  or  control ;  and  so  long  as  a  man  keeps  his 
opinions  to  himself,  no  person  or  power  on  earth  has 
any  right  to  interfere  with  him  for  his  opinion.  But 
if  a  man,  mistaking  hb  Christian  liberty,  proceeds  to 
put  liis  opinion  into  practice,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
order  of  society,  or  to  disturb,  without  absolute  neces- 
sity, the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  to  bring  injury  on 
his  fellow  citizen,  the  supreme  authority  may  then 
rightfully  step  in  and  put  a  stop  to  its  action.  It  is 
not  the  liberty  of  the  one,  but  the  well-being  of  the 
many  the  State  must  r^ard. 

An  error  in  opinion,  where  it  relates  to  matters 
indilTerent,  may  be  perfectly  innocent  in  itself ;  what- 
•ever  guilt  there  is  in  it  lies  farther  back  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  error  j  the  error  does  not  excuse  the  act, 
because  the  error  itself  is  the  cause  of  the  act.  And 
if  this  has  been  an  act  of  the  will ;  or  has  arisen  out 
of  neglect  to  use  the  proper  means  of  inquiry ;  or 
from  prejudice;  or  out  of  love  for  party;  then  it  is 
«ot  innocent  before  God,  whatever  it  may  be  before 
man.  Nor  is  the  person  holding  it,  if  he  admits  it  to 
relate  to  a  matter  of  indifference,  at  liberty  to  put  it 
uto  practice,  as  if  it  were  of  vital  importance ;  and 
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if  he  does  so,  he  is  self-condemned.  By  insisting 
upon  acting  upon  it,  he  proves  his  own  inconsistency. 
His  duty  is  to  submit,  in  such  a  matter,  to  duly  con- 
stituted authority. 

Authority  and  Reason  are  not  contrary  to  each 
other  in  such  a  case ;  for  authority  in  matters  indif- 
ferent is  the  best  reason.  It  ceases  to  be  a  question 
whether  the  thing  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  but 
whether  the  obligation  to  obey  is  not  greater  than  the 
obligation  to  carry  out  one's  own  opinion.  Authority 
is  only  another  name  for  the  public  good  ;  and  the 
public  good  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  private  opinion, 
which  may  be  absurd  error,  or  wayward  caprice. 
Besides,  in  all  cases,  authority,  being  the  wisdom  of 
the  many  embodied  in  the  person  of  one,  is  more 
likely  to  be  right  in  judgment  than  any  individual 
man's  opinions,  however  wise. 

The  man,  then,  violates  the  law  of  Charity  who  per- 
sists in  acting  upon  his  private  opinion,  contrary  to 
the  general  good  ;  and  he  equally  violates  the  law  of 
Charity  towards  him  who  attempts  to  interfere  with,  or 
to  put  force  upon,  his  private  opinion.  "Z^/  every  ntan 
ie  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind*'  (Rom.  xiv.  5), 
is  one  rule  of  Scripture  ;  and  another  is,  "  Nasi  Ihou 
Jailhf* — that  is,  a  private  persuasion  of  thy  own  as  to 
any  religious  point — "have  it  to  thyself  before  God*' 
(Rom.  xiv.  22),  that  is.  Do  not  disturb  others  with  it, 
but  keep  it  to  thyself. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which  are  matters  of 
perfect  indifference  in  religious  observance.  Charity 
lies  in  leaving  them  to  be  matters  of  indifference, 
not  in  forcing  them  upon  others  as  of  essential  im- 
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portaiice,  or  of  rejecting  others  whoj  are  unable  t»  | 
accede  to  them.  "Him  that  is  zvcukin  ihcfailk  rccdve  \ 
ye,  hut  not  to  donbtf id  disputations"  (Rom.  xiv.  i).  If  J 
they  are  enjoined  by  proper  authority,  observe  tlictn ;  f 
if  they  are  not  enjoined,  do  not  insist  upon  them.  Least  i 
of  all,  judge  others,  either  for  their  observance,  or  their  j 
non-observance.  To  his  own  Master  each  one  stands  | 
or  falls. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians,  as  a  matter  ol 
conscience,  to  bow  to  authority  in  matters  of  indif- 
ference, we  see  from  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  submitted  to  by  the  Gentile  i 
disciples,  though  the  legislators  in  this  case  were  Jei 
{Acts  xv.). 

Charity,  as  respects  opinion,  is  that  which  lays  the 
least  stress  upon  opinion  with  relation  either  to  the 
person  himself,  or  to  others.  And  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, whatever  tends  to  diminish,  or  to  interrupt 
Charity  between  Christians,  is  not  Charity. 

(IV.)  CItarity  in  relation  to  Conscience. 
That  there  is  a  respect  due  to  Conscience  on  the 
part  of  Charity,  no  one  in  the  present  day  will  deny. 
But  of  all  the  pleas  that  are  put  forward  and  urged  to 
contravene  the  laws  of  Charity,  that  of  Conscience, 
■  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  fallacious.  Con- 
science is,  in  this  case,  arrayed  against  Law.  But  how 
plain  is  the  fallacy  of  it !  If  a  man's  conscience  may 
be  pleaded  in  any  case,  where  no  moral  wrong  is  in- 
volved, for  a  non-compliance  with  the  Law,  it  may  be 
pleaded  in  every  case  (for  who  is  to  judge  whether  it  be 
sincere?)  and  thus  the  very  thing  that  should  bind  a 
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man  to  submit  to  law  would  constitute  the  law  as 
respected  him.  For  every  man  to  be  his  own  law 
would  be  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  indeed! 
Yet,  if  the  Law  may  be  set  aside  to  meet  the  scruple 
of  one,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  equal  justice,  be  set 
aside  to  meet  the  scruple  of  every  other  man,  and  thus 
the  law  would  become,  in  fact,  no  law  at  all.  Laws 
are  not  made  to  bind  those  who  are  disposed  to  do 
what  the  law  requires  (for  them  it  is  not  needed),  but 
to  bind  those  whoare  indisposed  to  obey,and  who  refuse 
compliance  with  what  is  instituted  for  the  general  good. 
Charity  to  such  would  be  an  injury  to  all  the  rest ;  and 
the  good  would  thus  be  scandalized,  that  the  bad 
might  enjoy  an  exceptional  privilege.  To  make  such 
an  exceptional  rule  as  that  the  Law  should  excuse  dis- 
obedience to  itself  (which  is  what  some  demand  in  the 
name  of  Charity  !)  would  be  to  make  law  ridicu- 
lous, and  authority  contemptible.  It  is  like  asserting 
that  the  best  way  of  preventing  the  breaking  of  the 
law  is  to  abolish  the  law. 

The  Word  of  God  lays  down  one  very  plain  rule  as 
to  Christian  duty  in  this  case,  "Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science sake  "  ♦  (Rom.  xiii.  4,  5).    From  this  it  appears 

*  It  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  Archbishop  Whateley,  that 
ihe  rule  here  enunciated  by  the  Apostle  relates  solely  to  civil  subjection, 
and  that  no  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  it  in  support  of  the 
principle  that  subjects  are  to  submit  themselves  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
if  he  should  establish  one  true  form  of  religious  worship  rather  than 
another.  Indeed,  it  is  contended  by  him  that  civil  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  at  all.  Bat,  to  our  view,  there  is  a  palpable 
fallacy  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  upon  this  subject.  The  Apostle  was 
here  enjoining  the  duty  of  Christians  under  a  Heathen  Government.  A 
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that  the  office  of  conscience  is  to  bind  to  duty,  not  to 
set  up  opposition  to  it ;  and  duty  is  to  be  fulfilled 
wherever  there  is  moral  obligation  ;  for  moral  obliga- 
tion is  an  obligation  of  that   kind   that  it   binds  the 


lieathen  chief  magistrate  certainly  might,  hj  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
chief  magistrate,  ordain  what  would  be  unlawful  in  a  Christian  to  do» 
such  as  the  worship  of  idols ;  but,  because  he  might,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  supreme  power,  require  submission  to  a  false  religion,  it  surely  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  a  Christian  chief  magistrate  may  not  establish 
a  true  religion,  and  require  submission,  in  the  way  at  least  of  l^al  sup- 
port,  to  that  religion  ?    This  is  to  draw  a  false  inference  from  the  pre- 
mises, and  is,  it  appears  to  us,  a  complete  non  sequUur,  The  argument,  pot 
correctly,  seems  to  tell  directly  the  other  way,  thus  : — If  the  Heathen 
monarch,  by  virtue  of  his  power,  could  ordain  (for  that  is  the  assumption) 
what    is  evil,    and   require   subjection  with  respect  to  it,   ^  Jortmi^ 
might  the  Christian  monarch  or  State  ordain  what  was  good,  namely, 
a  true  religion,  and  require  submission  to  the  laws  by  which  it  was  to  be 
supported.   Otherwise  what  follows  ?    Why,  that  the  Christian  monarch 
would  be  placed  in  a  weaker  position  than  the  Heathen ;  for  while 
it  would  give  the  latter  the  power  of  ordaining  evil,  it  would  take  away 
from  the  former  the  power  of  ordaining  good  for  his  subjects,  and  deny 
the  very  designation  which  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
**  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good."    Of  course  the  Heathen 
chief  magistrate  ought  not  to  have  required  what  was  wrong.    But 
because  one  man  ought  not  to  require  what  is  wrong,  therefore  another 
invested  with   the  same  supreme  power  ought  not  to  require  what  is 
right,  is  a  kind  of  logic  which  does  no  great  credit  to  Archbishop  Whate* 
ley's  logical  acumen. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  in  the  case  of  some  weight.  We 
should  naturally  think  and  conclude  that  if  men  are  responsible  in  their 
private  capacity,  up  to  its  full  extent,  for  the  power  that  is  given  them, 
they  cannot  be  less  responsible  for  the  power  they  possess  in  their  public 
capacity  to  exercise  it  in  n/try  way  for  the  good  of  others.  If  this  be 
so,  then  our  statements  in  the  text,  grounded  upon  the  rule  of  conscience 
laid  down  by  the  Apostle  as  respects  the  duty  of  subjects,  carry  double 
force.  The  responsibility  that  requires  a  certain  thing  to  be  done  on 
the  one  side,  by  parity  of  reason,  requires  a  dutiful  submission  to  it  on 
the  other. 
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conscience,  and  whatever  thing  is  obligatory  upon  the 
conscience  makes  the  act  one  of  moral  duty.  This 
principle  was  laid  down  with  reference  to  a  Heathen 
Government,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  much 
more  must  it  hold  in  regard  to  a  Christian  Govern- 
ment. The  remarkable  thing  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  this  is,  that  the  Christian  has  not  only  ia 
be  subject  to  this,  but  to  subject  himself  {liroratrtreffOb/y. 
middle  mood)  as  a  voluntary  act  in  manifested  readi- 
ness on  his  part,  not  one  forced  upon  him  by  the  mere 
weight  of  a  hated  authority.  As  respects  Charity^ 
then,  in  subjects,  acting  through  conscience,  the 
general  rule  is  that  it  binds,  not  to  resist  the  Law,  but 
to  obey  it ; — to  do  this,  also,  willingly,  and  not  of  com- 
pulsion. 

One  law  must  never  be  made  to  subvert  another 
law;  neither  must  a  duty  of  inferior  obligation  be 
insisted  on,  in  any  case,  to  the  subversion  of  a  duty  of 
higher  obligation. 

Conscience  has  place  in  our  family  relations  as  well 
as  our  public.  For  instance :  Children  are  commanded 
**  to  obey  their  parents  in  a/l  things^  Where  such  a 
direct  unqualified  command  is  given,  can  it  be  right  for 
persons  to  introduce  exceptions  on  the  plea  of  con- 
science, which  may  be  only  self-will,  or  some  perverse 
fanciful  opinion  }  The  duty  in  this  case  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  obligation,  because  it  is  enjoined 
as  a  direct  command  by  God  Himself,  and  thus  is 
invested  with  His  authority ;  to  disobey  parents  in 
this  case  is  to  disobey  Him ;  and  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  about  its  proper  objects ;  while  the 
advantage  of  acting  in  all  such  cases  upon  the  simple 
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principle  of  duty  is,  that  it  secures  order,  and  unity, 
*ind  peace  in  every  family,  whereas  the  reverse  prin- 
ciple, if  right  in  one  case,  must  be  right  in  all ;  and  sup- 
posing the  same  plea  of  conscience  to  arise  with  every 
child  in  every  house,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  family 
harmony.     A  principle  so  subversive  of  the  ordained 
order  of  the  world  cannot  possibly  be  right  as  a  general 
principle.     Exceptions  there  are  in  every  rule  ;  but  the 
exceptions  in  a  case  like  this  must  be  very  extreme, 
such  as  requiring  a  child  openly  to  deny  Christ,  or  to  be 
guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  jdolatry,  or  of  a  violation  of 
some  positive  moral  duty,  such  as  committing  theft, 
or  murder,  to  be  allowed  at  all.     Mere  scruples,  or  a 
f)rivate  opinion  of  the  child's  own  upon  some  doubtful 
or  indifferent  point,  such  as  a  weak  conscience  is  apt 
to  lay  hold  of,  can  never  set  aside  plain,  positive,  ex- 
pressly enjoined  submission,  on  the  urged  ground  of 
Charity.     This  would  be  to  overthrow  one  principle  of 
duty  by  another,  and  to  set  law  against  law.     Suppos- 
ing some  question  of  conscience  (so-called)  to  arise 
between  a  parent  and  a  child,  which  is  to  decide  as  to 
the  course  of  duty,  the  parent,  or  the  child  ?     If  the 
child,  then  the  parent  is  made  subject  to  the  child,  not 
the  child  to  the  parent,  and  the  law  of  duty  is  sub- 
verted.    This,  in  no  case,  can  be  right.     It  follows, 
then,  that  cheerful,  absolute,  unquestioning  obedience 
is  to  be  rendered,  as  the   Scripture  enjoins,  "  in  all 
ihings,^'  by  persons  standing  in  this  relation. 

This  rule,  of  course,  applies  to  children  only  while 
they  are  subject  to  their  parents,  and  members  of 
their  household.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  wives 
in  regard  to  their  husbands,  as  long  as  their  husbands 
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live.  The  precept  is  as  all-embracing,  only  enforced 
by  a  still  higher  reason — "  Therefore,  as  tlie  Church  is 
subject  to  Christy  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  hus- 
bands in  everything  **  (Eph.  v.  24). 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  conscience  is  never 
once  alluded  to  in  connection  with  these  moral 
duties.  It  seems  not  to  have  had  any  relation  to  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  that  word.  The  rule  is  given  as  a  command,  and 
moral  commandments  cannot  make  exceptions  with- 
out destroying  themselves.  Conscience  relates  to 
things  about  the  lawfulness  of  which  there  may  exist 
a  doubt,  not  things  laid  down  by  plain  command, 

(V.)  Charity  in  relation  to  Laiv, 

Laws  resolve  themselves  all  into  Aut/tority  as  their 
central  principle;  and  as  Authority  is  a  unity, universal 
,submission  to  it  secures  practical  unity,  whether  in  a 
Church  or  a  kingdom.  Herein  lies  the  advantage  of 
a  National  Church,  with  the  Sovereign,  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  its  laws,  in  the  position  of  its  only  earthly 
Head.  Such  a  Church,  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
basis,  is  the  very  best  means  that  could  be  devised  for 
bringing  about  and  maintaining  unity.  Those  who, 
on  questions  of  indifference,  refuse  conformity  with 
such  a  Church,  prove  themselves  neither  good  subjects 
nor  good  Christians.  Disobedience  to  its  laws  by 
any  within  it  must  be  a  still  greater  offence  against 
Charity,  as  the  mother  of  Unity. 

There  are  some  who  would  have  exceptions  in  law 
jTiade  in  their  own  favour ;  but  exceptions  destroy 
law.    If  a  whole  set  of  men,  by  a  provision  of  the  law 
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A  rule  is  made  to  nilc,  ; 
larity  requires  no  law  to  s 
All  things  in  God's  wor 
world  also  was  intended  t 
is  the  mother  of  Freedom 
that  is  \z.viless  is  a  slave. 

(VI,)  Charity  as  it  respt 
There  is  nothing  calls  f 
present  day  than  toleratic 
is  termed  "  religious  libe 
undoubtedly,  a  good  and  ; 
stood  and  rightly  exercise 
to  be  more  jealously  guar- 
liberty?  It  must  not  b 
liberty,  like  all  other  liber 
liberty.  As  the  expressi 
liberty  means  only  the  libi 
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than  civilized  men.  Neither  as  members  of  the  same 
community,  nor  as  members  of  any  Church,  are  we 
at  liberty,  by  the  rules  of  Charity,  to  exercise  any 
such  liberty.  Men  who  are  extremely  zealous  for 
toleration  are  usually  of  all  men  the  most  intolerant^ 

What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  toleration  ? 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "Toleration"  is  "allowance 
given  to  that  which  is  not  approved."  Toleration 
tc\dX^%  to  practices,  not  to  persons.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  it  relates,  or  can  relate,  to  opinions  (no 
man  wants  toleration  for  his  opinion  ;  that  must  be 
free) :  it  relates  only  to  practices,  or  to  opinions  when 
they  take  an  overt  and  active  form  in  their  practical 
application.  Every  man,  we  have  already  shown,  has 
the  right  to  hold  what  opinions  he  pleases,  so  far  as 
regards  his  fellow  man  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  he  has  the  right  to  act  out  those  opinions, 
except  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  may  have  allowed 
it ;  and  then,  in  doing  so,  he  is  only  acting  according 
to  law. 

Those  who  argue  hotly  for  toleration  to  themselves 
are  often  the  last  to  accord,  with  a  willing  mind, 
toleration  to  others.  They  will  plead  for  the  exercise 
of  Charity  on  the  part  of  others  to  cover  in  themselves 
the  violation  of  the  duty  of  Charity.  It  is  always  for 
Charity  towards  t/iem,  not  Charity  towards  others, 
they  contend  ;  as  if  other  people  were  to  have  no 
conscience,  and  were  entitled  to  no  consideration  ! 

Of  all  the  intolerant  things  under  the  sun,  there  is 
nothing  more  intolerant  than  a  weak  and  crotchety 
conscience.  It  will  stickle  at  every  mite  in  a  system, 
and  magnify  it  into  a  mountain,  and  separate  from  any 
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Church  and  every  Church  (as  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren)  that  has  not  cut  its  band  to  the 
shape  of  its  own  crimpled  phylactery.  Like  a  weak  and 
wayward  woman,  it  expects  universal  comph'ance  with 
its  own  religious  whims,  while  it  refuses  all  compli- 
ance with  other  people's  reasonable  wills  ;  and  as  the 
weakest  person  in  a  house  is  always  the  one  that  rules 
the  house  (for  strength  you  may  overcome,  but  you  can 
never  overcome  weakness),  so  these  weak  Christians 
will  have  their  own  way,  let  what  mischief  may  come 
of  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  their  shoes,  or 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
they  most  certainly  are  not  "  shod  loith  tJie  prepara- 
tion of  the  Gospd  of  peace." 

Perverse  people,  such  as  those  we  have  here  alluded 
to,  may  call  forth  our  pity :  they  have  very  little  claim 
to  our  Charity.  If  a  particular  Church  tolerates  within 
it  different  opinions,  much  more  is  each  particular 
person  bound  to  tolerate  that  Church  ;  since  the  good 
of  the  many  must  be  of  greater  moral  importance,  and, 
therefore,  of  greater  moral  obligation,  than  the  opinion, 
however  just,  of  that  one  person.  Union  in  opinion 
is,  no  doubt,  desirable — and  this  is  what  Christians 
are  to  strive  after  (i  Cor.  i.  lo) ;  but  the  union  of 
Charity  is  of  far  more  moment  than  unity  in  opinion. 
Perfect  unity  of  opinion,  from  the  nature  of  men,  we 
never  can  have ;  but  we  may,  if  we  will,  have  the 
perfect  unity  of  love.  Their  own  opinions  all  may 
hold,  provided  they  keep  them  to  themselves,  and  do 
not  limit  the  liberty  of  others.  The  Donatists,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church,  were  justly  condemned, 
because   they   imperiously   denied    their   own    com- 
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munion  to  all  that  were  not  of  their  own  persuasion. 
What  advantage  is  it  that  I  have  "  all  faith."  if  my 
greater  faith  does  not  lead  me  not  to  deny  my  com- 
munion to  my  brother  upon  the  higher  ground  of 
Charity  ? 

(VII.)  Charity  in  relation  to  Church  Communion, 

It  is  in  relation  to  Church  communion  that  Charity 
is  to  be  directly  exercised  ;  for  though  it  is  to  be 
exercised  in  its  principle  towards  all  men,  it  is 
specially  to  be  exercised  towards  them  that  are  of 
"  the  household  of  faiths  They  are  brethren  in  a 
double  sense.  To  disown  them  is  to  disown  Christ. 
It  was  in  reference  to  their  conduct  as  members  of  a 
Church  the  Apostle  Paul  addressed  his  practical 
description  of  Charity  to  the  Corinthians,  and  held 
that  grace  up  before  them  as  the  highest  of  all  excel- 
lencies, without  which  all  other  gifts,  qualifications, 
powers,  endowments,  deeds,  and  sacrifices  are  in  vain. 
There  were  great  differences  of  opinion  among  them — 
much  contention  and  strife  of  parties,  and  not  a  small 
degree  of  irregular  practice  ;  yet  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  they  are  to  separate  from 
each  other,  and  form  themselves  into  a  fresh  Church, 
on  these  grounds :  so  far  from  it,  that  they  are  to  heal 
divisions,  and  maintain  union  by  the  plastic  influence 
of  Charity.  From  the .  unbelievers  and  idolaters 
around  them  they  were  to  separate,  but  not  from  one 
another,  as  Christians.  Those  who  make  sects  arc 
expressly  condemned  (Rom.  xvi.  17)  with  those  who 
join  them  ;  while  those  who,  under  these  circum- 
stances,  keep   up   communion   with   their    brethren. 
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exercising  all  Charity  towards  the  consciences  of  the  I 
weak',  are  approved  (i  Cor,  xi.  19).  Charity  was  to  be 
manifested  towards  those  within  the  Church,  not  (in 
the  same  way  at  least)  towards  those  who  factiously 
separated  from  the  Church.  Here  the  rule,  "Mark 
tkcie  who  cause  divisions  ca/tlraty  to  the  doetrifie  ■uj/iick 
ye  have  received,  and  avoid  them"  comes  in.  Forced 
separation  from  a  Church  6y  others,  or  tvilful  separation 
by  themselves,  arc  alike  violations  of  tlie  lazv  of  Charily, 

(VIII.)  Charity  in  relation  to  Unity. 

Some  arc  so  extremely  anxious  for  unity,  that  they 
think  it  the  part  of  Charity  to  bring  it  about  by /iwiir,- 
but  Charity  ceases  to  be  Charity  immediately  that  it 
takes  the  form  of  coercion.  It  must  be  perfectly  free 
in  its  action,  springing  directly  out  of  the  party's  own 
feelings,  or  it  is  not  Charity.  Force  leaves  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  this  grace.  Compulsion  destroys  its 
whole  character.  If  it  be  not  spontaneous,  it  is 
nothing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  bring  about  an  appa- 
rent unity,  if  the  subjects,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
arc  to  exercise  no  will  and  no  judgment  of  their 
own,  and  only  silently  to  conform  to  whatever  is 
imposed  upon  them.  But  this,  call  it  what  they  may, 
is  only  disguised  intolerance.  It  may  be  alleged  that 
the  submission  yielded  is  voluntary  on  their  part,  that 
they  consent  so  to  act,  as  beHeving  it  to  be  their  duty ; 
but  this  does  not  alter  its  real  character,  A  slave  is 
just  as  much  a  slave  in  condition,  whether  he  feels  it 
to  be  a  state  of  slavery  or  not.  There  must  be  abso- 
lute freedom  of  choice,  with  free  action  of  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  every  C\iT\st.\a.n,  in  order  for  unity  to  be 
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effected  by  the  influence  of  Charity,  which  alone  is  reat 
unity. 

Unity  brought  about  by  compulsion,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  all  that  is  opposed  to  it,  certainly  has  its 
practical  convenience.  It  puts  an  end  to  all  difficul- 
ties of  control,  and  accomplishes  its  object  at  once, 
without  any  disturbing  conflicts  or  contentions.  If  it 
meets  with  opponents,  it  has  a  short  and  easy  method 
of  disposing  of  them.  So  great  is  its  love  of  peace, 
so  amiably  anxious  is  it  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  con- 
tentions, it  has  such  an  all-overcoming  regard  for 
Charity,  that  it  gets  rid  of  any  opponent,  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  by  a  secret  stab  with  its  own  stiletto, 
and  then  places  requiescat  in  pace  over  his  grave! 
'*  He  t/iat  killetk  you  will  think  that  lie  doeth  God 
service!'  We  need  hardly  observe  that  the  unity 
which  is  thus  effected  is  of  rather  a  questionable 
character.  It  would  make  Christians  by  unmaking 
men. 

The  unity  that  we  find  so  often  urged  in  Scripture 
is  the  unity  of  love.  It  is  not  unity  of  doctrine  so 
much  as  unity  of  affection.  It  is  not  sameness  of 
view,  but  sameness  of  feeling.  It  is  not  the  recogni- 
tion of  one  Church,  but  the  recognition  of  one  common 
Saviour,  that  creates  true  Christian  unity.  If  this  sort 
of  Charity  were  predominant  in  all  Christians,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  kind  of  compulsion  to  unite 
them.  They  would  coalesce  of  themselves,  as  all 
things  of  the  same  nature  do  under  the  action  of  fire. 
Frost,  it  is  true,  unites  as  well  as  fire ;  but  it  is  dis- 
cordant natures,  and  by  juxtaposition  only,  not  as 
fire  does,  by  solution  and  coalescence,  into  the  identity 
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of  one  homogeneous  substance.  This  is  not  the 
unity  of  one  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
which  happen  to  have  a  different  regimen,  but  the 
unity  of  one  principle ;  just  as  loyalty  to  the  Sove- 
reign unites  all  divisions  of  the  British  empire  with 
their  different  modes  of  government,  as  one  common, 
though  diversified,  community, 

(IX.)  Charily  in  relation  to  Corrupt  Ckurclus. 

Churches,  as  churches,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as 
objects  towards  which  can  be  exercised  the  grace  of 
Charity.  It  may  even  become  a  matter  of  duty  to  sepa- 
rate from  a  Church,  and  it  does  so  when  that  Church 
teaches  fundamentally  false  doctrines;  or  requires  acts 
of  idolatry  on  the  part  of  its  members ;  or  so  unites 
error  with  truth  as  to  deny  the  truth  by  cottseqimue, 
and  practically  converts  bread  itself  into  poison.  But 
separation  from  a  Church  is  so  serious  a  step  that  no 
one  ought  to  venture  on  it  without  the  most  mature 
consideration,  and  on  the  plainest  and  most  unmis- 
takable grounds. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  corrupt  churches,  so  mucb 
as  with  the  members  of  corrupt  churches,  Charity  has 
to  do.  Here  hasty,  sweeping,  indiscriminating  con- 
demnation would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Charity. 
There  may  be  persons  in  a  corrupt  Church  who  are 
much  better  than  their  system,  and  who  may,  by 
God's  special  grace,  have  escaped  its  worst  effects. 
Great  allowance  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  made 
for  men  who  have  been  bred  up  in  a  particular  per- 
suasion, and  have  had  no  opportunities  of  learning 
better,  and  correcting  their  errors.    To  give  them  the 
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benefit  of  Charity  is  but  to  do  them  justice.  One  of 
the  great  subtilties  of  Satan  is,  so  to  combine  Truth 
and  Falsehood  in  the  same  Church,  or  in  the  same 
person,  that  the  Truth  shall  lose  much  of  its  credit 
with  mankind  by  the  mixture  with  error,  and  that 
error  shall  gain  unsuspected  admission  to  the  hearts 
of  men  by  its  union  with  Truth.  But,  however  per- 
sons may  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  deceived,  it 
behoves  us  not  to  hoodwink  ourselves  with  a  false 
judgment,  even  in  their  case,  and  then  to  misname  this. 
Charity, 

The  Church  of  Rome  holds  and  practices  what  the 
Church  of  England  (and  all  Protestant  communions 
agree  with  her  in  this)  pronounces  to  be  "  idolatry,  to- 
be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians."     May  we,  then^ 
lawfully  hold  communion  with  her  members  (we  do 
not  say  with  her — that  is  out  of  the  question)  who  join 
in  this  idolatry  }     Does  the  rule  of  Charity  require  us- 
to  exempt  them  from  the  charge,  or  to  excuse  it  f 
How  do  they  meet  the  charge  and,  as  they  think, 
obviate  it  themselves  ?     They  worship  the  elements 
in   the   Holy  Eucharist,  as   believing   Christ   to  be 
present  in  them  (that  they  deny  not) ;  yea,  further, 
as  believing  those  elements  to  have  become  transub- 
stantiated  into    His   actual    body  and   blood,    soul 
and   divinity ;    but   then,   upon   this    assumed    fact, . 
they  ground  the  distinction  that  it   is  not  the  ele- 
ments they  worship,  but  Christ,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  those  elements  ;   and  this  they  contend   is 
not  idolatry,  because  the  worship  is  not  incended  to 
be  offered  to  the  elements,  but  only  to  the  incarnate- 
God.    They  even  aver  that  they  hate  idolatry  quite  as 
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milch  as  wc  do,  and  admit  that  this  act  of  theirs  would 
be  idolatiy,  were  it  not  tliat  their  worship  is  not  offered 
to  the  elements,  but  to  Christ  in  and  through  those 
apparent  elements  as  the  real  object  of  their  worUiip. 
But  even  if  their  doctrine  were  true,  this  ailment 
of  theirs  would  prove  too  much ;  for  there  is  no  form 
of  idolatry  under  the  sun  which  it  would  not  excuse. 
Theirs  is  precisely  the  sort  of  distinction  made  by  the 
Heatliens, — that  it  was  not  the  visible  idol  they  wor- 
shipped, but  God  through  the  idol.  The  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  excused  their  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  in  the  very  same  way.  Idolatry,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  worship  of  false  gods,  but  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  under  or  through  any  visible 
form  or  image  whatsoever.  This  is  niled  by  the 
second  commandment.*  If  any  persons  should  think 
to  excuse  the  idolatry  (assuming  it  to  be  really  so 
in  itself)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  viewed  as  such 
by  those  who  offer  the  worship,  and  arises  out  of  a 
mistake  on  their  part  of  the  true  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  answer.  This  a^ravates  rather  than  excuses 
at,  because  it  imputes  a  misleading  obscurity  to  Scrip- 
ture, or  charges  the  blame  upon  God  in  not  making  it 
■clearer;  while  at  the  same  time  it  implies  the  exist- 
ence in  themselves  of  an  actually  idolatrous  disposi- 

■  It  U  well  worthy  of  remark  here  that  Christ,  when  lie  substituted 
the  HolrCommunioD,  DC  vcr  gave  the  slightest  intiouliDD  that  He  was  lo 
be  worshipped  in  i/;  nor  do  we  read  that  the  Apostles,  when  He  sud, 
"This  (bread)  is  mj  body,"  fell  down  st  once  and  woishippeil  it.  The 
■answer  nay  be,  "Christ  stood  there  then  In  peison  before  them." 
True;  bat  if  the  bread  had  been  made  His  body,  then  His  external  per- 
4on  must  hare  ceased  to  exist,  or  He  had  at  the  moment  two  bodies 
which  is  a  eonfradiction. 
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tion  as  that  which  led  them  so  to  misunderstand 
Scripture — the  Wish  being  father  to  the  Thought. 
Tlipugh  it  may  not  be  idolatry  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romanists,  it  is  in  ours  ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  act  towards 
them,  not  according  to  their  judgment  in  the  matter, 
but  according  to  our  own.  If  we  know  a  house  to 
have  in  it  a  contagious  fever  of  a  deadly  character, 
disbelieved  in  by  its  occupants,  we  obviously  are  bound 
to  act  in  relation  to  that  house  upon  our  own  convic- 
tions, not  theirs.  There  is  no  question  of  weak  con- 
science here;  it  is  blind  false  worship.  They  may  not 
sec  idolatry  where  we  see  it;  but  their  not  seeing 
it,  under  a  misconception,  where  they  might  see  it, 
will  not  justify  them,  nor  will  it  justify  us  if,  under  a 
false  notion  of  Charity,  we  treat  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what,  out  of  a  righteous  respect  for  God's 
commandments,  we  ought  in  no  way  to  sanction. 

But  apart  from  the  question  whether  this  is  idolatry 
-or  not  (we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  about  it  our- 
j>elves),  there  is  quite  sufficient  in  other  parts  of  the 
Romish  worship,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  of  the  Saints,  to  establish  the  charge 
against  it  of  idolatry,  or  even  of  polytheism,  and  to 
prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  corrupt  apostate 
Church,  with  which  Charity  itself  towards  our  fellow 
creatures  requires  that  we  should  hold  no  communion 
and  give  no  countenance. 

Charity  towards  the  members  of  that  Church,  so 
far  as  our  pity  and  kind  offices  are  concerned,  we  are 
bound  to  render ;  but  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  express  our  concurrence  in  their  error  ;  for  if  we 
treat  it  even  as  a  matter  of  indiflference,  we  help  to 
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perpetuate  it.  and,  by  perpetuating  it,  wc  propagattf 
one  of  the  worst  forms  of  evil   that  can  affi 
race.     Nothing  is  really  so  injurious  to  mankind  as  d 
false  system  of  religion.     It  corrupts  their  whole  moratl 
nature,  and  from  beHcving  in  a  lie  it  leads  univcrsallyf 
to   the   practice   of    lying,    as    we    have    elsewhere 
observed.     Tolerate  their  Church  we  may  within  thefl 
Commonwealth,  but  give  any  sort  of  sanction  to  it  ^ 
may  not.     Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  those  wliol 
will   not  tolerate  others  ought  to  be  tolerated  thera-i 
selves.     Though  we  tolerate  them,  they  would  not,  if  1 
tliey  liad  the  power,  tolerate  us ;   and  therefore,  bjf  | 
their  own  principle,  they  are  excluded  from  all  rigti 
to  toleration.     It    is,  however,  out   of  re.sjject  to  our 
own  principles,  rather  than  upon  theirs,  we  act  in  this 
matter,  and  allow  of  what  we  cannot  approve. 

(X.)  Charity  in  relation  to  Sects. 

To  judge  rightly  in  relation  to  these,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  "  heresy,"  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the 
word,  means  the  making  of  a  sect.  It  may  or  may 
not  include  false  doctrine  ;  but  whether  the  doctrine 
that  is  made  the  ground  of  the  separation  be  opposed 
to,  or  in  accordance  with,  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  act  of  separation  itself  is  a  heresy,  because  that 
act  is  in  violation  of  the  essential  principle  of  a 
Church,  which  is  unity.  Separation  from  a  false,  cor- 
rupt apostate  Church  is  a  different  thing :  here  the 
separation  may  be  an  imperative  duty,  like  that 
enjoined  in  this  passage  of  Scripture,"  Conie  out  of  lur, 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  Iter  sins  "  (Rev. 
xviii.  14).     It  is  needless  separation,  in  a  spirit  of  self* 
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will,  from  a   true  and  uncorrupt,  and,  in  the  main, 
sound  Church,  by  whatever  name  that  Church  may  be 
•called,  that  is  heresy.     This   is  what   the  Apostles 
■everywhere  forbid.     The  great  object  of  Charity  is 
union,  not  disunion.     He  who  causes  divisions  among 
Christians,  and  leads  them  to  separate  on  non-essential 
differences  of  opinion,  so  violates  the  law  of  Charity 
himself  that  he  excludes  himself  from  all  just  claim 
to  Charity  from  others.     Efforts  are  to  be  used  to 
induce  him  to  stay  his  pernicious  action,  and  to  bring 
him  to  a  better  mind  ;  but  if  he  persists  in  it,  then 
the  rule  is  to  be  applied,  "  A  man  that  is  a  heretic^ 
lifter  tlie  first  and  second  admonition^  reject  *'  (Titus  iii. 
10).      The  reason  of  this  is,  that  heresy  is  not  -an 
cxxox  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  will.     There 
must  be  obstinacy  in  the  course  pursued  to  constitute 
it  heresy,  outside  of  the  pale  of  Charity.     It  is  not  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  non-essential  points  that  ought 
in  any  case  to  separate  Christians  :  nor  where  Charity 
rules  will  it  separate  them.     True  faith,  inasmuch  as 
it  "works  by  love,''  leads  to  Charity,  and  Charity  unites 
wills  and  affections,  spite  of  divergent  opinions.     To 
refuse  communion  with  those  who  hold  the  same  Faith, 
because  they  fail  to  agree  in  all  our  opinions,  is  to  set 
up  Opinion  not  only  above  Faith,  but  above  Charity, 
and  is  at   once   impious  and  schismatical.     Though 
the  Church  has  not  the  power  to  extend  the  Faith,  she 
has  the  power  to  ///tend  it,*  and  to  keep  it  to  its  right 
exercise,  only  guided  in  that  by  Charity.     Mischief  is 
sure  to  follow  when  every  opinion  is  made  an  article 
of  faith,  and  every  article  a  ground  of  dispute,  and 

•  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  p.  2a 
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oppDSi.-  all  other  roligioii' 
cannot  show  their  love  U 
to  man. 
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is  Charity  but  love  ?    And  what  is  love  but  union^ 
craving  for  more  and  closer  union  ? 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  toleration,  in  the  simple 
sense  of  the  word,  is  not  yet  understood.  God  tolerates- 
a  vast  deal  in  men  ;  and  if  God  tolerates  differences- 
in  men,  much  more,  surely,  ought  men  to  tolerate 
differences  from  each  other.  Men's  opinions  may 
differ  upon  all  other  subjects  as  well  as  on  religion ;. 
and  yet  they  can  act  together  when  under  one  general 
principle,  such  as  loyalty  ;  much  more  ought  they  \x> 
act  together  under  the  influence  of  Charity.  It  would 
not  matter  that  there  were  divided  tongues  amongst 
Christians,  provided  only  that  they  were,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  tongues  of  fire  to  kindle  love  and 
to  unite  (for  so  fire  melts  and  unites  all  things  of  the 
same  nature)  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  all  who- 
*' loi'e our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ,*  as  the  first 
Christians  were  united. 

Charity  may  be  described  as  the  spirit  of  the  little 
child  brought  back  again  and  exercised  in  the  grown- 
up man  ;  for  the  little  child  views  men  as  men,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  distinctions  of  opinion  any  more 
than  of  the  distinctions  of  society,  loving  all  alike, 
whatever  their  rank,  culture,  opinion,  or  character, 
simply  because  they  are  of  the  same  nature  and  wear 
the  same  form.  Hence,  Charity  reverses  the  world  s 
advice,  and  instead  of  saying  to  each  child,  "  Come,  act 
like  a  man,"  it  says  to  each  man,  "  Act  like  a  child.'* 

If  wc  want  to  see  Charity  in  its  actual  exercise^ 
touching  the  question  before  us,  the  most  beautiful 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  our  Lord's  correction   of  His  disciples. 
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i(XI.)  Cliarity  in  relation  to  forms  of  speech  tftat  may 
be  laiufully  used  towards  deceivers  and  evil-doers  of  all 
sorts. 

Nothing  is  more  general  than  the  assumption  that 
the  use  of  irony,  or  of  ridicule,  or  of  severe  language 
of  any  sort,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Charity.     Charity  is  taken  to  be  simply  a  negative 
quality  in  the  mind — a  vapid  feeling,  out  of  which  all 
spirit  has  gone  ;  a  feeling  so  feeble  that  it  cannot 
utter  a  strong  word  even  against   known  evil,  any 
more  than  it  can  make  a  strong  defence  in  favour  of 
what  is  good.     This  is  the  sort  of  temper  which  the 
world   always   encourages   where    right  principle    is 
concerned  ;  doubtless  because  it  feels  that  it  largely 
requires   this   sort   of  indulgent  tenderness  towards 
itself.     What  the  world  always  likes  is,  to  take  one 
half  of  a  virtue,  and  leave  out  the  other  half.     The 
world  says,  in  effect,  "  I  will  have  only  that  part  of 
religion  which  is  not  harsh,  which  is  tender  towards 
me  :  anything  that  interferes  with  my  ease,  my  quiet 
of  mind,  or  my  good  opinion  of  myself,  I  will  not 
allow ;  it  is   contrary  to  Charity."     But  to  do  true 
Charity  justice,  we  must  not  permit  our  judgment  to 
be  thus  imposed  upon.     We  must  dare  to  look  truth 
in  the  face,  and  see  how  the  holy  Apostles,  and  even 
the  most  holy  Jesus,  acted.    If  they  ever  used  banter, 
irony,  ridicule,  sarcasm,  or  severe   language  of  any 
kind,  then  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  use  the 
same,  provided  we  do  it  from  the  same  pure  motives, 
towards  the  same  class  of  objects,  and  with  the  same 
right  ends ;  unless,  indeed,  we  would  condemn  them 
as  wanting  in  Charity  ! 

2  I 
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hands  in  His  innocent  blood,  under  the  hypocritical 
plea  of  a  zeal  for  God.* 

We  are  aware  that  what  we  are  stating  will  shock 
feeble-minded  Christians,  whose  Charity  consists  in 
closing  their  eyes  against  harsh  truths ;  but  will  our 
shutting  our  eyes  to  truth  excuse  our  not  seeing? 
Honest  minds,  of  robust  strength,  will  not  fear  to 
look  facts  like  these  in  the  face,  and,  instead  of  going 
away  witR  false  notions  of  Christian  Charity,  will  dare 
to  learn  what  true  Charity  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  only  justify,  but  demand.  People  speak 
of  the  "meek  and  lowly  Jesus"  tili  they  come  to 
persuade  themselves  that  all  His  conduct  was  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  and  that  he  never  could  utter 
such  words  as  "  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox''  (Luke  xiii.  32). 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  to  constitute  a  per- 
fect man,  there  must  be  all  mental  faculties,  and  all 
human  feelings,  with  their  appropriate  modes  of  utter- 
ance, ready  to  manifest  themselves  on  all  fitting 
occasions.     Banter,    irony,    ridicule,  sarcasm,  are  as 

*  The  Jews  never  foxgot  and  never  forgave  our  Lord's  "antece- 
dents,'' as  they  are  termed.  His  first  act  of  driving  the  buyers  and 
sellers  out  of  the  temple  (John  ii.  15 — 16)  stamped  his  character  in 
their  eyes.  From  that  moment  he  was,  as  people  would  express  it 
now-a-days,  a  "  cantankerous "  person  (their  less  refined  term  was 
"has  a  devil ");  and  they  brought  this  act,  and  the  words  with  which 
he  accompanied  it,  up  against  him  at  his  last  inaX'~**This  ftUow  said^ 
Datroy  this  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it  up,**  How  instruc- 
tive all  this  is,  if  men  had  but  eyes  to  see  it ;  for  is  not  this  what  they  go 
on  repeating  against  Christ  in  the  persons  of  his  most  fieuthfiil  followers? 
which  proves  that  good  repute  is  only  an  appendage  which  may  be 
easily  stript  off,  while  bad  repute  (however  unjust),  once  got,  is  an 
adhesive  that  will  stick  to  him.  Such  is  the  Charity  even  of  the 
religious  world  ! 

2   12 
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much  human  modes  of  influence  over  the  feelings  of 
others  as  are  argument,  parable,  persuasion,  apo»- 
trophe ;  and  he  who  possesses  not  the  power  of 
using  them  is  so  far  an  imperfect  human  being. 
People  insist  upon  the  truth  that  Christ  was  "perfect 
man,"  and  then  proceed  at  once  to  make  Him  imper- 
fect man  by  denying  Him  the  possession  of  some  of 
the  faculties  and  powers  which  are  required  to  con- 
stitute/fr/'^c/  manhood.  Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  man  who  uttered  this  kind  of  language 
which  we  have  referred  to  was  Chanty  itself. 

The  A pgs ties,  were  not  all  equally  perfect  in  these, 
mental  endowments  ;  they  could  not  all  wield  such  a 
variety  of  weapons.  Yet  the  one  who  was  most 
perfect  in  it,  remarkably  enough,  was  the  very  man 
who  supplied  us  with  the  universally-admired  descrip- 
tion of  Charity  given  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  of  Corinthians.  Where  can  keener  sarcasm  be 
found  than  this  ? — "  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rick,ye 
have  reigned  as  kings  without  us  ;  and  I  would  to  God 
ye  did  reign,  that  we  also  might  reign  with  you " 
(i  Cor.iv.  8).  A%a\n,"  For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing 
ye  yourselves  are  wise" — there  is  irony! — {2  Cor.  xi. 
19).  The  latent  sarcasm  or  irony  of  St.  Paul's  lan- 
guage is  often  lost,  too,  by  our  translations  failing  to 
mark  where  the  nouns,  or  the  pronouns,  are  emphatic 
in  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  "But,  be  it  so:  /did  not 
burden  you  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  16),  a  covert  allusion  to 
what  the  false  teachers  did,  and  to  their  own  folly  in 
letting  them  make  a  prey  and  a  profit  of  them.* 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  thai  the  Apostles  laanclied  no  "  invec- 
lives  igunst  anji  of  the  enemies  or  the  murdeitts  ofjestis  Chiist  "j  lad 
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If  the  principle  that  is  in  favour  in  the  present  age 
be  right,  the  world  has  so  improved  upon  Christianity 
since  the  days  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  that  it 
goes  far  beyond  them  now  in  the  exercise  of  pure,  un- 
mixed Charity.  For  example,  to  speak  of  anyone 
now  in  such  terms  as  these,  "  AUxaftder  t/te  copper ^ 
smith  did  tne  miuh  evil:  t/te  Lard  reward  him  accord- 
ing to  his  works,**  would  be  set  down  as  a  most 
uncharitable  mode  of  speaking.  Not  a  harsh  word 
must  be  written  or  uttered  against  evil  men,  or  evil 
things,  however  injurious  to  others  may  be  their  effects. 
We  can  only  observe  that  this  little  accords  with  the 
trait  of  Charity  quoted  before,  as  drawn  in  St 
Paul's  own  much-lauded  description  of  this  virtue : 
"  C/tarity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity ,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
Truths  So  elastic  and  all-embracing  is  the  Charity 
of  the  world  in  our  day,  that  it  has  ventured  to 
reverse  the  declaration,  "Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
MANY  there  be  that  go  in  thereat,  and  strait  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
2LXiAfew  there  be  that  find  it,  by  making  the  ** many** 
to  be  the  ''few;*  and  the  ''few  **  to  be  the  "  many:* 

this  is  advanced  as  a  proof  that  Christian  Charity  forbids  such  a  thing. 
But  this  is  simply  untrue.  Did  not  Peter  inveigh  against  them  as  having 
"taken  Him  by  wicked  hands,  and  crucified  and  slain  Him"  (Acts 
ii.  23)  ;  also  with  having  **  denied  Him,  and  preferred  a  munlerer  to 
Him"  (Acts  iii.  14).  And  did  not  St.  Stephen  address  still  stronger 
language  (Acts  vii.  52)  to  the  Jews,  calling  them  His  "  betrayers  and 
murderers  ?"  It  seems  as  if  men  were  determined  to  deceive  themselves 
on  this  point ;  but  fact  will  ever  remain  fact.  It  would  have  been  most 
unnatural  indeed  if  the  Apostles  had  never  expressed  their  sense  of  this 
perfidious  and  atrocious  act 
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ordinary  good  nature,  to  keep  things  going  smoothly: 
here  the  exercise  of  Charity,  properly  so-called,  is 
seldom  wanted.  And  even  in  the  wider  intercoure  of 
society,  self-interest,  good  breeding,  the  ambition 
of  politeness,  or  the  fear  of  losing  caste,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  most  persons  from  gross  breaches  of  the 
courtesies,  whose  spirit  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
Charity.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  severe  trials  of 
temper  arise,  from  injuries  done ;  or  where  envy 
might  naturally  be  excited ;  or  self-elation  might 
spring  up  ;  or  self-interest  gain  footing  ;  or  provoking 
words  or  acts  be  used ;  or  unseemly  triumph  over 
others  at  their  misfortunes,  and  one's  own  successes, 
be  indulged,  that  Charity  is  specially  called  for  and 
requires  to  be  exercised.  Here  it  will  manifest  itself 
in  the  ways  described  by  the  Apostle.  But  it  is  more 
especially  in  the  conduct  of  Christians  one  towards 
another  in  the  matter  of  religion  that  the  exercise  of 
Charity  is  demanded.  It  is  a  sad,  but  undeniable  fact, 
that  Religion,  which  ought  to  produce  the  most 
perfect  exercises  of  Charity,  is  the  very  thing  that 
occasions  the  most  lamentable  exhibitions  of  unchari- 
tableness.  What  forbids  a  thing  always  provokes  it 
in  corrupt  creatures.  This  is  no  argument  against 
it ;  it  is  only  an  instance  how  the  best  things  are  the, 
most  liable  to  be  abused.  The  different  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  Christians ;  the  supposed  superiority  of 
some  to  others  ;  the  rival  interests  of  religious  parties  ; 
the  higher,  or  the  more  subordinate  offices  held  in  the 
Church ;  are  quite  sufficient  of  themselves,  acting  upon 
man*s  partially  renewed  heart,  to  bring  out  mani- 
festations of  feeling,  alien  from  the  gentle,  unselfish 
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grace  of  Charity.  It  is  here  then,  especially,  it  will 
exhibit  itself,  where  it  really  exists,  in  its  all-bearing, 
all-believing,  all-hoping,  all-enduring  nature. 

The  gifts  and  endowments  possessed  by  mankind 
are  very  various.  They  differ  in  every  profession  as 
well  as  in  every  person.  It  is  not,  however,  men's 
different  gifts  that  are  the  real  source  of  discords,  but 
their  want  of  Charity :  it  is  not  the  variety  of  men's 
views,  but  the  disunion  of  their  wills ;  it  is  not  their 
want  of  faith,  but  their  want  of  affection  ;  it  is  not 
their  want  of  a  common  brotherly  interest,  but  of 
brotherly  love,  that  causes  them  so  often  to  violate 
Charity,  and  dishonour  their  Christianity.  Men 
pride  themselves  in  the  very  things  in  which  they 
ought  not  to  pride  themselves.  They  pride  them- 
selves in  their  understandings,  or  their  gifts  of  tongue, 
or  their  powers  of  faith,  or  their  bestowments  of  bene- 
ficence, instead  of  in  the  more  excellent  gift  of 
Charity ;  forgetting  that  these  gifts  are  all  things  that 
they  have  received,  and  that  there  is  no  merit  in 
understanding  a  thing  any  more  than  there  is  in 
glass  admitting  the  light  clearly.  The  merit  is  in 
the  light,  and  not  in  the  medium  of  it ;  and  so  of  other 
gifts.  Charity  is  so  superior  to  them,  because  it  is,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  essence  of  the  man  himself,  not  a 
mere  adornment  which  he  can  put  on  and  off  like 
his  dress. 

One  of  the  most  common,  but  most  unjustifiable 
ways  in  which  an  uncharitable  spirit  exhibits  itself,  is 
in  the  invidious  comparisons  which  all  classes-  of 
people,  and  even  clergymen,  make  between  one  person 
and  anotVvet,  condemning  A.  because  he  has  not  the 
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gifts  of  B.,  and  concluding  that  the  one  must  be 
useless,  because  he  has  not  the  voice,  or  the  readiness 
of  speech,  or  the  argumentative  power,  or  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  the  other.  What  is  this  but  a  reflection 
upon  the  All- Wise  Giver  of  all  gifts?  And  what 
injustice  towards  a  less  gifted  brother ;  as  if  a  man 
could  be  held  responsible,  or  was  open  to  blame  for 
the  non-possession  of  gifts  that  were  never  bestowed 
upon  him !  God  the  Spirit  distributes  them  as  he 
pleases.  Diversity  with  unity  marks  all  the  depart- 
ments of  God's  world.  And  the  Almighty  can  effect 
his  own  ends  by  the  inferior  as  well  as  by  what  we 
deem  the  superior  gifts.  Probably  they  are  as  neces- 
sary (and  this  we  should  not  forget)  in  the  Divine 
economy  as  the  nobler  and  more  admired  endow- 
ments of  men.  What  should  we  think  if  the  flaunting 
tulip  were  to  despise  the  modest  daisy  ;  or  if  the  daisy 
were  to  despise  the  earth  out  of  which  it  grows!  The 
only  thing  that  Christians  ought  to  find  fault  with,  and 
strongly  censure  in  their  brother,  is  tlie  want  ofC/tarity; 
for  the  exercise  of  this  is  so  absolutely  just  from  one 
to  another,  and  so  necessary  to  every  Christian,  that 
no  man,  however  high  and  varied  and  splendid  his 
gifts,  can  be  a  real  Christian  without  it. 

If  anyone  would  be  convinced  of  the  supereminent 
quality  of  Charity,  he  has  only  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
if  it  universally  prevailed,  there  would  be  universal 
concord,  good  will,  and  harmony  among  mankind. 
Charity  or  love  it  is  that  embraces  the  whole  Ten 
Commandments,  and  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Hence  the  principle  of  Charity  has  more  to  do  with 
governing  the  world,  and  keeping  it  in  order,  than  all 
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other  laws  put  together.  Its  arms  are  so  wide  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole  human  race  within  them  ;  and 
though  it  is  excluded  by  its  eminence  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  other  graces,  it  is  that  which  seasons  and 
gives  life  to  all  the  rest,  being  the  permeating  essence  ia 
all  truly  Christian  acts.  It  involves  honesty  while  it 
teaches  courtesy.  It  regulates  the  action  of  principles  ; 
it  is  tender  in  dealing  with  persons  ;  it  secures  the  free- 
dcm  of  opinions  ;  it  guides  conscience ;  it  tempers  the 
severity  of  law;  it  maintains  toleration;  it  gives 
reality  to  Church  communion  ;  it  knits  into  unity 
guards  from  spiritual  corruption ;  it  restrains  from 
sectarianism  ;  it  smoothens  asperities,  and  renders 
social  intercourse  on  earth  an  image  of  that  in  heaven. 
By  its  passive  virtue  alone  it  brings  about  a  vast 
amount  of  positive  good  in  deadening  the  power  of 
evil.  And  it  has  active  as  well  as  passive  qualities. 
It  can  do  as  well  as  endure.  Viewed  in  its  active  pro- 
perties, it  is  that  spirit  in  a  man  which  no  labour  can 
weary,  no  ingratitude  extinguish,  no  offence  di^ust ; 
which  is  moved  by  an  universal  sympathy ;  which 
searches  out  its  object  in  those  secret  haants  of 
misery,  from  which  Pride  has  for  ever  fled  ;  which  dis- 
penses the  medicine  of  its  smiles  and  its  tears  wherever 
sorrow  and  suffering  are  found,  without  caring  for 
praise — content,  like  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  to  do 
God's  will  in  silence,  and  to  view  its  work  as  its  own 
reward.  And  yet  it  assumes  (paradoxical  as  this  may 
be  thought)  its  sweetest  grace  when,  putting  on  a  stern 
look,  it  steps  forward  to  defend  the  character  of  the 
traduced,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  injured,  and  covers 
with  its  mantle  the  faults  of  the  honest-minded,  who, 
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like  Peter,  have  allowed  their  zeal  to  get  the  start  of 
their  discretion,  and  with  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Meek- 
ness, and  Patience  as  its  servants,  perseveres  in  clear- 
ing away  misunderstandings,  closing  up  wounds,  and 
bringing  about  reconcilements  between  brother  and 
brother,  in  order  that  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  may  be 
kept  in  t/u  bond  of  peace  ;*'  covering  whatever  needs  to 
be  covered,  hoping  whatever  can  be  hoped,  suffering 
whatever  requires  to  be  suffered,  and  looks  with  such 
deep,  pure  love  upon  everyone,  that  it  thinketh  no 
evil,  but  (to  adopt  the  beautiful  thought  of  Schiller) — 

"  Delightedly  beUeves 
Divinities,  being  itself  divine." 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words :  in  all  the  rela- 
tions in  which  we  have  represented  it  as  standing, 
Charity  leads  men  to  act  the  true  and  appropriate  part ; 
and  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  often  made,  one  single 
point  of  Christian  duty,  it  is  at  orice  the  centre  and  the 
circumference  of  the  whole.  Like  the  happy  family  of 
the  sun,  all  the  other  virtues  move  around  it  in  the 
most  perfect  order  and  harmony,  and  journey  on  for 
ever  through  space  and  time,  as  one  united,  insepa- 
rable company,  owning  as  their  one  common  mother 
that  divinest  of  all  Divine  things,  Charity, 
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Note  A.— On  Hieroglyphics. 

Mr.  Ru9kin  says  that  "  one  important  consequence  of  our 

feeling  the  souFs  pre-eminence  will  be  our  understanding  the 

souFs  language — chiefly    that  great  symbolic   language   of 

past  ages  which  has  now  so  long  been  unspoken."     But  why 

unspoken,  but  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  recognised 

method  of  embodying  thought?    And  why  again  is  this, 

but  that  with  the  advance  of  the  human  mind  there  is  a 

corresponding  improvement  in  the  method  of  conveying 

ideas  ?    Men  have  become  more  intellectual :  they  are  less 

dependent  now  than  formerly  upon   sensible   symbols  to 

express   abstract  things.     Mr.    Ruskin  refers  in  particular 

to   the  magnificent   system   of  s)rmbolism  adopted  by  the 

ancient  Assyrians,  and  embodied    in  the  gigantic  figures 

which  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 

Nineveh.     He  thinks  that   when  we  come  to  understand 

this  we  shall  no  longer  regard  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 

superior  to  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.    But  he  seems  to  us 

to  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  the   inadequacy  of  language, 

under  its  then  imperfections,  men  were  obliged,  as  it  were, 

to  resort  to  less  abstract  methods  of  imaging  forth  the  ideal 

conceptions  of  the  mind  than  they  are  now.     The  different 

methods  resorted  to,  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  history, 

are  well  explained  in  the  following  passage  out  of  the  writings 

of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Young : — 

**  In  the  infancy  of  art  and  civilization,  mankind  appeared 
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to  have  employed  mimetic  images,  or  portraits,  to  represent 
individual  objects,  and  give  notice  of  events  to  those  at  a 
distance.  Thus  the  Mexicans  denoted  the  airival  of  the 
SpanJardii  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  ship,  and  of  a  man  dis- 
tinguiihed  by  the  peculiarities  of  an  European  dress.  This 
is  what  may  be  called  picture  writing,  or  the  natural  repre- 
sentation of  objects  or  actions.  But  these  mimetic  images, 
which  could  convey  no  idea  of  time,  nor  indicate  any 
abstract  quality  or  attribute,  were  totally  insufficient  for  the 
puqjose  of  communicating  information  and  recording  events. 
Hence  conventional  signs,  sometimes  kuriological,  and  some- 
times tropical,  were  chosen  to  serve  as  symbols  both  of 
things  and  thoughts  of  objects  in  nature  and  ideas  of  the 

mind Thus  the  classifications  which  Lilce  place 

in  all  languages,  but  more  especially  the  tropes  and  figures 
which  abound  in  all  dialects  spoken  by  nations  not  yet 
refined  by  the  highest  pitch  of  civilization,  must  have  greatly 
facilitated  both  the  invention  and  the  comprehension  oS 
hieroglyphics.  In  the  progress  of  improvement,  then,  we 
have  two  stages  clearly  defined  :  first,  picture  writing,  which 
consists  in  the  mere  representation  of  events,  or  of  objects 
in  a  state  of  action  with  one  another ;  and,  secondly, 
hiav^yphiu,  or  symbolical  writing,  which  is  sometimes 
kuriol<^caI  and  sometimes  tropical" — "  Encyc  Brit.  Art. 
Hien^lyphics,"  sec.  i. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  modes  of  conveying  thought 
have  come  under  the  laws  of  a  progressive  science.  Are  we, 
then,  to  go  backwards  by  way  of  advance,  and  return  to 
picture-teaching  by  way  of  higher  intellectual  improvement  ? 

But  we  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  all  language  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  pictorial.  Very  true ;  but  then,  pictures  of 
thought  speak  direct  to  the  mind,  while  the  others  make 
their  proximate  impressions  upon  the  bodily  senses,  and 
reach  the  mind  only  secondarily ;  they  are,  therefore,  more 
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purely  spiritual  in  their   nature  than  the  others.     Though 
articulate  language  is  an  original  gift  of  God  to  man,  yet  it 
was  not  formed  in  its  fulness,  we  must  remember,  at  once. 
Though  the  power  was  of  God,  its  improvement  and  appli- 
cation was  to  be  of  man.     And  the  leap  was  so  great  from 
mere  spoken  language  to  written  ideas,  that  men  at  first 
employed  objective  images,  as  sensible  expressions  for  their 
thoughts.     Of  this  we  have  exhumed  examples  in  those 
gigantic  and  grotesque  monsters,  before  alluded  to,  which 
have   lately   been  brought    to    light  by  the    indefatigable 
Dr.  Layard   out  of  the  long-buried  remains  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  ancient  cities.     Here  the  peculiarities  of  different 
animals  are  combined  as  the  representatives  of  thought,  and 
are  made  use  of  to  body  forth  to  the  sight  the  mind's  con- 
ceptions even  in  regard  to  the  attributes  of  Divinity. 

"  I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours,"  he  says,  "  these  mys- 
terious emblems,  and  muse  over  their  intent  and  history. 
What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ushered  the  people  into 
the  temple  of  their  gods !    What  more  sublime  images  could 
have  been  borrowed  from  nature  by  men  who  sought,  un- 
aided by  the  light  of  revealed  religion,  to  embody  their  con- 
ception, or  the  wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme 
Being !    They  could  find  no  better  t)rpe  of  intellect  and 
knowledge  than  the  head  of  the  man;  of  strength,  than 
the  body  of  the  lion ;  of  rapidity  of  motion,  than  the  wings 
of  the  bird.    These  winged  human-headed  lions  were  not 
idle  creatures,  the  offspring  of  mere  fancy ;   their  meaning 
was  written  upon  them.    They  had  awed  and  instructed 
races    which    had    flourished  three  thousand   years    ago. 
Through  the  portals  which  they  guarded,  kings,  priests,  and 
warriors  had  borne  sacrifices  to  their  altars,  long  before  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  to  Greece,  and  had  fur- 
nished its  mythology  with  symbols  long  recognised  by  the 
Assyrian  votaries." — "  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains." 
vol.  1. 


in  till;  ].Licc  ot  iIk.'^i^  n\w]] 
methods  o(  cunL.;iving  of  an. 
Christ,  by  revealing  Him  in  c 
us  capable  ?  The  great  dist 
been  idolatty— the  morbism 
ever  manifested  itself  chiefly 
only  the  outward  and  visible 
this  disease  is  to  be  cured 
should  consist  only,  or  di 
sensible  images?  Our  Lort 
when  He  said  to  the  worn? 
Awr  cataetA,  whm  ye  shaii  , 
at  JerusaJem,  worship  the  f. 
what.  .  .  But  tlie  hour  m 
worshippers  shall  worship  the 
for  the  Father  seeketk  such  to  i 
and  they  that  worship  Him  » 
in  truth." 

The  natural  man,  if  left 
conceived  of  the  glory  of  Go 
still  small  voice  "  within.     Wi 
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them,  in  the  feeble  imitations  of  medieval  fancy,  is  only  to 
combine  the  dreams  of  youth  with  the  dotage  of  old  age. 

Before,  ho>¥ever,  leaving  this  subject  of  ancient  symbol- 
ism, or  hieroglyphic  teaching,  we  may  just  observe  that  no 
one  need  suffer  himself  to  be  Ksthetically  disquieted  be- 
cause he  finds  that  a  system  of  this  kind  was  adopted,  with 
Divine  sanction,  under  the  old  law ;  or  because  he  meets 
with  similar  incongruous  combinations  of  animal  being,  as 
the  one  above  alluded  to,  to  body  forth  spiritual  ideas  in 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  in  others  of  the  divine  writers. 
What  is  enigma  to  us  was  instruction  to  them.*  What 
to  them  was  mystery,  to  us  is  revelation.  These  strange 
signs  were  then  well  understood,  by  means  of  established 
laws  of  intellectual  interpretation ;  but  now  they  would 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  would  require  an  inter- 
preter. To  us  the  truths  which  they  thus  attempted  by  an 
imperfect  symbolism  to  body  forth  are  made  as  plain  as 
the  reflection  of  our  own  faces  in  a  glass  by  embodied 
actions. 

A  slight  glance  over  the  New  Testament  (excepting  only 
the  book  of  Revelation,  which  is  necessarily  a  symbolic 
book,  it  having  reference  to  the  future  and  unknown)  will 
suffice  to  convince  us  that  the  method  of  teaching  by 
enigma  is  done  away,  and  that  we  are  now  to  be  instructed 
by  verbal  statements,  intellectually  apprehended,  and  that 
Religion  is  to  consist,  not  in  mystic  signs,  but  in  energetic 
principles,  in  a  word,  morality,  not  mystci>',  is  to  be  the 
Oprjimita — the  liigh  ceremonial  and  service  of  the  Christian 
religion  (James  i,  26,  17). 

•  This  point  is  clearly  brought  out,  in  a  sermon  on  bieroglypliics,  by 
that  man  of  muter  mind,  the  Jate  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain,  oC  Brighton,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
observatioDs. 

2    K 
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Note   B.— On  Anau>cv. 


^ 


We  have  raised  the  question  whether  the  analogy  wliich  our 
fjiicy  so  fondly  traces  between  things  natural  and  things 
spiritual  be  an  "  existing  fact,  or  merely  an  illusive  crea- 
tion of  ilie  mind  within  itself,"  not  because  we  doubt  its 
existence  ourselves,  but  because  it  is  a  question  which  has 
crossed  deeper  minds  than  our  own,  to  wit,  the  truly  original 
John  Foster's.  Yet  no  man  was  fonder,  or  had  a  happier 
gift  at  tracing  the  numerous  analogies  of  Nature  with  moral 
truths  than  he ;  and  wc  can  hardly  believe  he  doubted  its 
veritable  existence  as  a  feature  originally  impressed  upon  J 
the  works  of  creation,  whereby  "the  things  of  earth  arff 
copies  of  things  in  heaven."  There  is  certainly  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  its  reality  on  several  grounds : 
first,  because  the  works  of  Natare  are  the  works  of  God  as 
much  as  the  works  of  grace;  secondly,  because  the  Scrip- 
tures are  full  of  these  traced  analogies  in  illustrations  derived 
from  the  works  of  Nature ;  thirdly,  because  this  concord  of 
correspondence  is  "unconsciously,"  as  Trench,  in  his 
"Notes  on  the  Parables"  observes,  "felt  by  all,  and  by 
deeper  minds  continually  recognised  and  plainly  perceived 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds." 

On  these  grounds  we  can  ourselves  easily  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment — 

"  But  when  the  Spirit  on  the  mass  neir-boni 

Of  nature  brooded,  ihen,  with  mjntic  scat. 

All  nature  for  Thy  glory  wai  impressed 

With  types  peculiar,  with  eiprejsive  laurs  ; 

Thy  ChJi-ch  lo  show,  Thjt  symbols  to  expound. 

And  thus  preach  Gospel  to  our  very  sense. 

Tilt  nature  acts  the  orator  for  grace. 

And  all  creation's  one  gigantic  type 

Yo:  Christ  and  Christianity  arranged." 
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But  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  when  you  come  to  the 
symbolism  of  Ar^ : — here,  all  is  human  and  fanciful,  except 
so  far  as  the  symbols  adopted  are  such  as  God  has  ordained, 
to  wit,  the  rainbow,  the  two  Sacraments,  &c.  ;  but  the  works 
of  Nature  have  all  something  of  divinity  in  them,  and  be- 
speak at  once  not  the  power  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God. 
Viewed,   too,  as  the  works  of  God,  enclosing  a  hidden 
meaning,  they  speak  directly  to  the  mind,  or  moral  intelli- 
gence within,  and  not  to  the  mere  outer  senses.     It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  Art  is  "  a  following  of 
the  process  of  Nature,"    not  only  in  its  imitations,  but  by 
embodying  an  element  of  spiritual  teaching  with  its  material 
designs,  so  that  "  the  finite  creative  power  which  is  in  Art 
is  an  image  of  the  infinite  creating  power  which  works  in 
Nature."     But,  in  answer  to  this,  we  may  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  nothing  "  creat/z^,"  strictly  speaking, 
in  Art — it  is  at  best  only  an  inanimate  imitation  of  things 
KiTccitci/;  and,  in  the  next  place,  its  symbolism  must,  by  the 
-very  conditions    of  its  human  invention,  be  arbitrary  and 
fanciful,  and  of  dubious  import  as  to  its  application,  there 
being  in  this  case  no  "  innate  harmony  existing  between  the 
symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized,"  as  there  is  between  the 
works  of  Nature  without,  and  the  moral  world  within  man. 
A  striking  example  of  the  latter  kind,  in  which  scarcely 
any  one,  however  obtuse  his  intellectual  perceptions,  would 
fail  to  see  the  correspondence,  is  that  declaration  of  God,  in 
•the  55th  of  Isaiah  :  **  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down^  and  the 
jntnv  from  heaven^  and  returneth  not  thither^  but  watereth  the 
earthy  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give 
seed  to  tJie  soiver,  and  bread  to  the  eater  :  so  shall  my  word 
ie  that  goeth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  sliall  not  return  unto  me 
voidy  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  flecue,  and  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it^*     Here  the  analogy,  both  in 
origin  and  effect,  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  rain 
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and  snov,  the  one  acting  upon  the  heart  of  man,  and  t 
other  upon  the  earth,  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  plough^ 
man,  whose  head  was  ahnost  as  dull  as  the  clods  upoa 
which  he  trod,  would  perceive  it,  and  gather  instnictioQ 
from  it.  Many  equally  p.ilpable  corresiiondences  between- 
the  works  of  Nature  and  the  operations  of  grace  might  bC 
gi\en  out  of  the  Bible.  And  it  is  this  circumstance,  that 
the  analogy,  in  these  cases,  strikes  the  ignorant  quite  as 
much  as  the  educated,  which  proves  that  the  recognised 
resemblance  is  no  mere  fiction  of  the  Fancy,  but  that  it 
arises  out  of,  and  is  grounded  upon,  an  existent  correspoa- 
dence  between  the  things  themselves.  This  analogy,  theiv 
or  correspondence  of  relations  between  the  visible  and  die 
invisible  worlds,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  moral  fact,  and  to 
rest  upon  solid,  though  unseen  foundations.  The  power  of 
perceiving  it,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  comiatural  to  man. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  original  instinct  of  the  mind — an 
innate  aptitude  with  which  it  is  endowed  of  understanding 
God's  Word  from  His  works.  We  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
ourselves  that  it  has  its  basis  in  the  original  conformation 
of  the  human  mind  by  its  Divine  Author  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  external  Nature — of  its  being  made  as  a  mirror  to 
reflect  its  every  image ;  so  that  what  is  beheld  in  the  world 
around,  in  which  man  is  placed,  shall,  if  his  heart  be  not 
utterly  darkened  by  sin,  excite  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  cor- 
respondent spiritual  existences  or  effects.  And  the  fact 
that  the  analogy  is  generally  observed,  or  rather  strikes 
nearly  every  mind,  proves  almost  to  a  demonstration  that 
external  Nature  is  conversely  adapted  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution  of  man,  so  as  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  what,  with  the  Word  of  God  to  interpret  it,  it  is  found 
to  be,  oracular  to  him  of  the  truths  of  divinity.  This  is 
confirmed,  too,  by  what  the  Apostle  states  (Romans  i.  to), 
— "  jR>r  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creatiim  of  tlu 
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ivorld  arc  clearly  secftj  bcin%  understood  by  the  things  which  are 
made^  even  His  eternal  poiuer  and  Godhead. ^^ 

It  was,  indeed,  to  be  concluded,  d  priori^  that  if  the  same 
God  who  had  made  man  and  this  world  as  his  dwelling- 
place,  were  also  to  give  him  a  written  revelation  of  his  cha- 
racter and  will  (a  thing  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  he  had 
given  him  speech^  and  that  man,  through  the  darkening 
influence  of  sin,  had  lost  the  clear,  true  knowledge  of  God), 
he  would  impress  upon  both  such  a  common  stamp  of 
similarity  as  shtfuld  make  the  one  prove  and  illustrate  the 
other.  When,  then,  we  find  that  they  do  thus  correspond 
to  each  other,  it  convinces  us  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Author  of  Nature  is  also  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

So  striking  is  the  analogy  between  God's  works  in  Nature 
and  the  spiritual  tniths  of  His  Word,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive  it  to  be  possible  for  any  one  to  survey,  with  a  devout 
and  reflective   mind,  the   processes  of  the    Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  natural  world,  without  observing  and  perceiving 
things  constantly  oi>ening  to  him   which  shall  appear  as 
pages  of  Scripture  legibly  written   in   the   fields   and  the 
waters — in  the  times   and    the   seasons — in   the  sunshine 
prospects  and  lowering  aspects  of  Nature — in  the  verdure 
and  bloom  of  summer — ay,  and  even  in  the  frosts   and 
snows  of  winter.    Thus  fire,  heat,  snow,  vapours,  mountains 
and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  in  a  certain  sense, 
fulfil  His  Word.     And  it  is  thus,  by  comparing  the  works  of 
(iod  in  Nature  and  in  grace,  we  see  that  what  the  wise  man 
declares  is  true — that  (jod  hath  set  the  one  ^^  ai'cr  againsV^ 
or  in  a  reflective  position  to  the  other,  so  that  Nature  throws 
an   illustrative   light  upon   the    Bible — supplies    a  sort  of 
emblematic  commentary  upon  it — a  commentary  that  pos- 
sesses this  peculiar  advantage — that  it  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage in  every  clime,  and  can  be  read  and  understood  alike 
by  every  nation,  j^ople,  kindred,  and  tongue.     In  whatever 
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part  of  the  world  wc  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  seas< 
of  the  year,  we  may  always  observe  something  in  the  ohjet 
and  asjiects  of  things  around  us  which  seems  to  illustrate, « 
to  body  forth  to  our  coDceplions,  the  spiritual  trutlis  of  Scrip 
turc  ;  so  that  Nature  presents  itself  before  us  as  the  mirror  t< 
Revelation  ;  for  just  as  ihc  blue  firmament  of  heaven,  i 
its  bright  inlay  of  stars,  are  reflected  in  ihc  clear  waters  oC^ 
our  eartli,  so  the  spiritual  world  and  its  mysteries,  as  throughil 
a  glass,  are  refiected  in  the  visible  objects  of  the  natural  T 
world  by  which  we  are  here  surrounded.     And  it  is  worthy  1 
of  [larticular  rentark,  as  confinnatory  of  the  point  to  which  '1 
we  wish  to  apply  our  argument,    that  the  Bible  draws   i 
images  almost  exclusively  from  Gafs  own  works,  and  not 
from  man's. 

No  one  can  assert  that  there  is  such  an  obvious  similitude- 
or  correspondence  between  the  octagonal  form  of  the  font 
and  regeneration  ;  or  the  griffin  and  Christ ;  or  the  pelican 
and  fish  as  other  emblems  of  Him  ;  or  heaven  and  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle ;  or  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  "  extension  of 
the  thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  our  Saviour's  hand,  as 
held  up  in  giving  the  benediction>; "  or  the  church  militant 
and  a  "female  figure,  standing  with  her  hands  raised  ill' 
prayer ; "  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  "  ears  of 
com,  or  loaves,  or  grapes,  or  vases  of  wine ; "  or  the  faith- 
ful and  "  doves,  or  other  birds,  either  eating  grapes,  or  ears, 
of  com,"  or  "  holding  branches  of  olive  in  their  beaks,  and^ 
reposing  upon  the  cross  ; "  or  "  stags-drinking  at  a  well,"  and 
the  said  faithful ;  or  little  children  or  genii  sporting  among 
vine  leaves,  and  plucking  fruit,  and  after  death  flying  about 
as  butterflies  ;  ot  sanctity,  and  the  nimbus  or  circlet  of  glory 
put  around  the  head  ;  or  the  resurrection,  and  the  peacock,, 
&c.,  &c. — no  one,  we  say,  can  assert  that  there  is  such  ani 
obvious  similitude  or  correspondence  between  these  and  their 
several  supiKtsed  \)rototypes,  that  any  ordinary  minds  couldl 
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gather  spiritual  instruction  from  them  ;  or  that  any  persons, 
indeed,  would  intuitively  perceive  their  analogy.  Besides,  the 
very  serious  question  remains,  IVAo  ever  appointed  these  to 
be  used  as  symbols  of  divine  things  1  Was  there  ever  any 
pattern  shown  for  them  ",/«  t/tf  mount  V* 

The  distinction  which,  it  appears  to  us,  we  ought  to  draw, 
the  line  of  separation  which  we  ought  rigidly  to  keep  up  in 
religious  symbolism,  is,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  should  be 
adopted  which  is  not  expressly  ordained  of  God.  While  this 
boundary  is  not  transgressed  in  our  churches,  we  sec  no  cause 
for  objection  ;  for  we  fully  admit 


"  That  rites  are  reason  when  by  God  approved. 


»» 


If  it  be  only  just  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  man 
cannot  impart  a  spiritual  element  to  his  own  works ;  for  he 
cannot  impart  that  which  is  not  in  himself.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, indeed,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  special  t)'pe  and  repre- 
sentative of  Spirit — that  it  differs  from  sculpture  and  painting 
in  that  it  is  "  suggestive,  and  not  positive  " — that  it  is  the  "  ex- 
pression of  abstract  ideas,"  and  by  its  symbolism  "  gives  them 
utterance."  All  this  is  very  fine  in  theory,  and  no  doubt,  in 
the  excited  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  artist,  it  has  an  imagi- 
native reality.  But  where  is  its  basis  when  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  Reason,  or  to  the  infallible  experimenta  crucis 
of  fact  ?  We  readily  admit  that  Gothic  architecture,  as  com- 
pared with  Grecian,  deserves  to  have  applied  to  it  the  term 
spirited — that  it  has  an  aspiring  tendency  in  its  form ;  but 
that  **  every  stone  that  is  laid  in  its  solemn  walls  raises  some 
human  heart  a  step  nearer  heaven,"  we  very  much  doubt. 
Human  hearts  are  not  so  easily  raised  to  heaven.  This 
effect,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
dead,  cold  material  of  Gothic  architecture.  Thus  much, 
however,  we  can  grant,  that  it  produces  "  a  mystical  abstrac- 
tion, or  ecstacy,"  which  "  loathes  all  verbal  or  particular  ex- 
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pression"  (Lord  Lindsay).     Birt  this  is  only  the  effect  whic^l 
we  have  ascribed  to  it ;  and  this,  we  need  hardly  observe,  i 
an  essentially  different  thing  from  pure  spiritual  devotion,  or  J 
that  worshijjping  of  Ood  with  the  undentandin^,  as  well  a 
with  the  spirit,  upon  which  the  Apostle  insists  (i  Cor.  Jiiv.}.  I 

The  secret  of  ihat  delight  which  mankind  take  in 
bolisin,  we  Cin  easily  believe,  is  that  "  thrill  of  mixed  doubt, 
fear,  and  curiosity"  which  it  excites;  which  is  a  pleasurable  I 
paiii  very  near  akin  to  that  excited  by  the  half  revealed,  but .  I 
half  hidden  incidents  of  terror,  and  of  unknown  methods  of  \ 
esc.ipe,  which  open  page  after  page  upon   the  reader  of  a    \ 
well -constructed  novel.     But  what  spiritual  profit  there  caa  J 
be  in  this  rcsiains  to  be  proved.    The  most  that  can  be  said'J 
in  favour  of  .irchitectural  symbolism  is  Ihat  it  is  suggtiUvf , 
but  it  can  be  suggestive  ai  truth  only  so  far  as  it  has  a  divine 
significancy  impressed  upon  it  by  the  sanction  of  the  Divine 
Word — all  beyond  this  must  be  fancy.     But  Christian  Faith 
cannot  feed  and  live  upon  fictions,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
eat  and  be  nourished  by  pictured  fruit.    With  the  Apostle, 
then,  we  say,  "  Vet  in  the  church  1  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding,  that  I  might  teach  others  also,  than 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 


Note  C. — On  Idolatry. 

In  Mr,  Ruskin's  second  volume  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice," 
there  is  a  note  on  this  word  as  full  of  danger  as  Idolatry 
itself,  because  it  very  plausibly  perverts  the  sense  of  the  terra 
to  excuse  the  worst  part  of  the  Romish  worship.  While 
admitting  that  the  Church  of  Kome  does  "  distinctively 
violate  the  second  commandment,  the  true  force  and  weight 
of  the  sin  of  Idolatry,"  this  author  says,  "  are  in  the  violation 
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of  the  first.'  ..."  Idolatry  is,  both  literally  and  verily, 
not  the  mere  bowing  before  sculptures,  but  the  serving  of 
becoming  the  slave  of,  any  images  or  imaginations  which  stand 
between  us  and  God."  We  must  confess,  we  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  we  read  this  note,  because  it  betrays  an  ignorance 
which  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  Sunday-school 
scholar.  For  what  child  capable  of  understanding  the  most 
ordinary  distinctions  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us  that  the 
fir-it  commandment  related  to  the  true  object  of  worship,  and 
the  second  to  the  m(m;w- of  worshipping  Him  ;  the  first  for- 
bidding Polytheism,  or  the  having  more  gods  than  one ;  and 
the  second  (as  the  terms  in  which  the  commandment  is  ex- 
pressed plainly  show),  what  is  properly  denoted  by  the 
word  Idolatry,  or  the  worshipping  of  the  true  God  through 
the  medium  of  some  visible  creature  likeness.  For,  indeed, 
what  is  the  true  origin  of  the  word?  It  is  not  Alb>\ov, 
from  tici,,  denoting  something  that  can  be  seat  with  the  eyes, 
as  a  sculptured  figure,  or  a  picture?  Idolatry,  then,  is  not 
'■  <listinctively  the  violation  of  the  first  commandment,"  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  states  it,  but  "  literally  and  verily  "  of  the  second, 
by  the  worship  of  the  true  God  under  the  form  or  shape,  or 
thriiugh  the  medium  of  some  visible  object  bowed  down  to, 
and  used  as  an  aid  to  devotion.  No  special  pleading,  then, 
can  clear  the  Romish  worship  from  the  charge  of  Idolatry, 
in  ihe  sense  of  the  express  prohibitions  of  the  Second  Com- 
mandment. 

To  tamper  with  that  commandment,  or,  indeed,  with  any 
of  the  commandments  of  God,  must  be  a  |)enlous  thing. 
'I'liere  cannot  be  a  worse  species  of  tampering  than  to  seek 
excuses  for  that  of  which  God  is  specially  jealous,  and  which 
He  declares  He  will  visit  with  punishment  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  This  being  the  case,  we  were  amazed, 
and  greatly  pained,  to  find  so  honest-minded  and  acute  a 
man  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  after  having  explained  away  the  proper 
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intent  of  the  Second  Commandmcni,  actually  pleading  the 
words  of  Naaman,  "  l{^«  1  fcfrf  down  mysflf  in  the  house  of 
Jiimmon,  the  Lord  pardon .  thy  Sirvant  in  this  thing " — as  ;v  ' 
Divine  indulgence  granted  for  its  violation  1  We  make  bold 
to  say,  that  this  is  a  total  misconception  of  ihc  facl--an  utter 
perversion  of  the  circfimstances  to  an  end  ntvet  contem- 
plated. Naaman  did  not  ask  to  be  excused  for  worshipping 
the  idol,  for  he  had  just  declared  that  he  would  henceforth 
worship  no  other  God  but  the  Lord  ;  but  what  he  asked  to 
be  excused  in  was  the  act  (open  lo  misconstruction,  as  he 
seems  to  have  fell,)  of  his  bowing  forward,  as  he  necessarily 
must,  when  his  royal  master,  leaning  «n  his  hand,  bowed  in 
his  worship  before  the  idol.  He  does  not  say,  let  it  bc 
observed,  whi:n  /  go  into  the  house  of  Rimmoti  to  ^[■cnhifi 
there ;  but  "  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rim- 
mon  to  wership  there  ; "  "  and  I  bow  myself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  when  he  leans  on  my  hand  " — not  bow  myself  to 
the  image  of  Rimmon.  His  bowing  was  a  necessary  act  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  master's  bodily  motion— an  act 
of  civil  service  which  he  was  obliged  to  perform,  or  he  must 
give  up  his  office  as  the  king's  chamberlairu  This  was  his 
difficulty ;  the  propriety  of  his  doing  this,  with  his  half-en- 
lightened but  tender  conscience,  he  naturally  doubted,  so  far 
at  least  that  he  begged  to  be  pardoned  in  this  thing.  And 
the  answer  of  the  prophet,  if  it  shows  anything,  shows  this, 
that  it  would  not  be  in  him  any  longer  an  act  of  religious. 
worship.  Naaman  need  not  let  his  conscieace  be  troubled 
upon  the  point.  A  very  different  answer,  we  may  rest  assured, 
would  he  have  received  from  this  stem  denouncer  of  idolatry, 
had  the  Syrian  captain's  bowing  been  a  violation  of  one  of 
God's  commandments.  It  was  no  more  this  than  is  the  bow 
of  a  sailor  to  the  quarter  deck ;  it  was  not  even  so  much ;  for 
he  intended  no  homage,  as  he  expressly  states,  to  the  image, 
nor  to   the  god  whom  it  was  supposed  to  represent,  but 
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only  to  comply  with  a  civil  requirement  attaching  to  his. 
office.  This  is  a  distinction  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  failed  to 
observe,  (indeed  he  has  not  quoted  the  whole  passage) ;  and 
hence  he  has  turned  an  indifferent  act  permitted  into  a 
*'  literal  violation  "  of  an  express  commandment. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  however,  of  the  way  in  whiclr 
Mr.  Ruskin  not  unfrequently  jumps  to  conclusions  without 
having  sufficiently  ascertained  the  soundness  of  his  premises. 
We  believe  him  to  be  a  far  safer  authority  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  architecture  than  he  is  on  questions  of  divinity, 
or  we  should  read  his  works  with  great  misgivings. 

1  o  continue   our  own  remarks.     Not  content  with  the 
false  interpretation  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  actually 
goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  that  a  "guiltless  ignorance," 
which  God  so  specifically  and  positively  forbids  under  the 
most  terrific  threatenings.     It  is  matter  of  unmingled  regret 
to  us  that  Mr.  Ruskin  should  have  fallen  into  so  disastrous^ 
a  mistake  as  to  make  himself  the  apologist  for  Idolatry.  For* 
great  authorities  lead  a  multitude  of  little  minds.     It  is  quite* 
beside  the  mark  to  put  the  question,  "  Which  of  us  shall  say 
that  there  may  not  be  a  spiritual  worship  in  their  apparent 
idolatry,    or  that   there  is  not  a  spiritual  idolatry  in  our- 
apparent  worship  ?  "     That  is  not  the  point.     The  point  is, 
whether  the  Romish  practice  of  bowing  down  before  images, 
and  worshipping  God  through  them,  be  not,  in  all  cases,  a 
literal  and  actual  violation  of  the  second  commandment. 
With  the  feelings  which  actuate  the  worshippers  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  that  we  know  that  the  feeling  cannot  be 
right  where  the  act  is  so  grossly  wrong.     If  we  may  admit  of 
subtle  distinctions  between  those  who  use  the  image  for  a 
supposed  lawful  end,  and  those  who  convert  it  to  the  pur- 
pose of  "  definite   idolatry  " — since  we   are  no  judges  of 
men's   inward   feelings — it  will  be  impossible  to  bar  out 
Idolatr}'  at  all.     It  must  be  either  no  image,  or  every  kind  of 
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■image.    The  conimanOiTicnt  says  cxplidlly.  "  Then  shall 
makf  to  thyself  tiny  graTfn  image,"  i.e.,  to  be  used  in 
worship  of  God.     If  the  image  may  be  used  "  lo  render  c 
rejilion  more  vivid,  and  feeling  more  intenxi; "— ^which  is' 
wli.it  Mr.  Riiskin  urges  on  behalf  of  many  of  ihc   Romanist 
■worshipixas — then  the  door  is  obviously  open  for  ijolatr^'  ii 
all  iw  grosser  forms,  and  ihc  bar  of  the  divine  command- 
ment is  effectually  done  away.     It  may  sound  well,  as  aa 
anliihesis,  to  say,  that  "the  errors  of  affection  are  better 
than  the  accuracies  of  apathy,"  but  we  must  not  let  anti- 
thesis pass  for  truth.     Such  statements  as  this  will  not  stand 
"before  the  double-edged  sward  of  God's  Word,  which  dashes 
through  them  with  its  rtcrn  "  ?Sw  sial/  not",  and  scatteni 
the  one  and  the  other  alike  lo  the  winds. 

"  How  comes  it  to  pass,"  some  may  perhaps  ask,  "  that  one 
so  Protestant  in  principle,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  professed  to  be, 
should  thus  have  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  excuse  certain 
■ceremonies  of  Romish  worship  ?  "  We  answer  by  a  querj-  ? 
May  not  this  be  one  of  the  effects  of  his  residing  so  much 
in  Roman  Catholic  cities  amidst  idolatrous  associations  7 
We  ail  know  how  familiarity  softens  down  the  most  offensive 
-objects  and  acts,  till  at  length  we  become  insensible  to  their 
■odiousness  or  wrong.  Mr.  Ruskin's  earliest  volumes  on 
architecture  were  .marked  by  the  features  of  a  sturdy  Pro- 
testantism, which  it  strengthened  one's  own  principles  to  read ; 
-and  it  speaks  not  well,  we  think,  for  the  influences  under 
which  he  has  so  long  lived  since,  that  in  his  last  work  he 
should  put  himself  forward  as  an  apologist  both  for  Austrian 
tyranny  and  Romish  idolatry.  What  his  principles  may  be 
now  (in  1875)  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  except  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  nothing,  if  he  be  not,  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, dogmatic .' 

Flimsy  and  false  asju^  his  arguments  upon  this  point,  his 
•observations,  be\n%  Kiit^widcnt  of  supposed  professional 
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prejudices,  will,  no  doubt,  have  more  weight  with  some, 
unless  their  fallacy  be  exposed,  than  if  they  came  from  a 
professed  divine.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  not  let  them  pass  unnoticed.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  we  are  stepping  out  of  our  province,  when  we  under- 
take to  correct  his  unguarded  statements  on  a  point  of 
theology.  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  know,  will  be  the  first  to  com- 
mend us  for  speaking  plainly,  and  saying  with  the  Apostle : 
"  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar;  that  He  may  be 
jitstijied  in  His  saying,  and  dear  when  He  Judges." 


Note  D, — On  Baptismal  Regeneration. 

Most  of  the  false  inferences  which  men,  whether  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  draw  from  expressions  used  in  the 
sacramental  services  of  the  Anglican  Church  would  be 
avoided,  if  they  would  but  bear  in  mind  this  one  principle, 
that  i/ie  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  a  sacramental  sen-ice 
is  that  the  terms  used  in  it  are  all  to  be  understood  in  a 
sacramental  sense,  just  as  the  terms  in  a  legal  document, 
such  as  a  lease,  or  a  trust  deed,  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
legal  sense ;  and,  further,  that  any  such  service  must 
be  taken  as  a  n-hole,  and  that  that  only  can  be  the  true 
sense  of  the  parts  which  makes  one  consistent  sense 
of  llie  whole.  A  term  or  an  expression  may  be  per- 
fectly true  saeramentally,  which  is  not  true  in  any  other 
sense.  Take,  for  example,  the  muchused  expression, 
'^baptismal  regeneration,"  which  some  men  as  senselessly 
object  to  as  others  senselessly  contend  for  it,  both  misun- 
derstanding it  Here  we  have  a  substantive  qualified  by  an 
adjective.  Now,  what  is  the  force  of  an  adjective  in  human 
language?  Is  it  not  used  to  define  the  sense  in  which  the 
substantive  is  spoken  of?    As  the  words  "  bapti&nvak"  %3\^ 
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"  regeneration  "  are  thus  coupled  together,  it  is  no  longer 
regeneration  in  its  pure  and  simple  essentiality  that  is 
■tlescribed,  bm  only  regeneration  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
sacrameni  of  baptism.  Substitute  for  baptismal  the  equiva- 
lent term  sacramental,  and  the  error  which  some  would  foist 
upon  us  under  this  expression  is  exploded  at  once :  it  is 
then  sacramental  regeneration :  the  expression  of  a  truth, 
just  as  in  tiie  Lord's  Supper  every  communicant  has  sacra- 
mental communion  with  Christ,  whether  he  has  spiritual 
communion  or  not. 

To  make  baptismal  regeneration  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  spiritual  regeneration  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  _ 
adjective  used  ts  not  jpirilual,  but  baptismal.  These,  bfJ 
the  very  epithets  employed,  cannot  mpan  the  same  thing,  \ 
To  plain  common  sense,  indeed,  baptismal  regeneration  w 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  the  expression  if  men  would  leave  it  to  bear 
its  proper  meaning ;  the  harm  lies  in  men's  making  it  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  spiritual  regeneration  ;  although,  in 
their  own  Prayer  Book,  these  are  spoken  of  as  distinct,  and 
spiritual  regeneration  is  the  thing  prayed  for  after  the  act  of 
baptism  as  well  as  before.  Change  the  word  baptismal  for 
its  equivalent  sacramental  (and  this  may  be  done,  because 
they  are  convertible  terns,)  and  who  can  fail  to  see  that  to 
be  sacrameniaily  regenerate  can  mean  only  to  be  regenerate 
sacramerttally,  as  to  be  spiritually  regenerate  means  to  be 
j-egetierate  spiritually.  The  one  is  to  be  regenerate  in  relation 
to  the  Church,  the  other  in  relation  to  God.  In  foro 
tcclesiiz,  a  person  may  be  regenerate  who  is  not  regenerate 
in  foro  cceli.  The  Church  can  view  its  members  only  as 
what  they  are  by  profession;  and  any  outward  ceremonial 
service,  like  Baptism,  can  be  spoken  of  absolutely  only  in 
its  outward  relation,  oi  as  to  what  it  "represents"  as  the 
Church  speaks.  ' 
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The  place  which  sacraments  occupy  in  the  economy  of 
grace,  cannot  well  be   better  explained  than  it  is   in  the 
Catechism  of  the  English  Church,  proinded  only  tJiat  the 
Catechism  be  riglitly  understood.     But  this,  like  anything  else 
connected  with  religion,  gels  misunderstood  or  misinter- 
preted, either  through  ecclesiastical  prepossessions  or  through 
party  perverseness.     "  Wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of 
Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,'*  is  interpreted  quite  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
words,  both  by  extreme  Churchmen,  with  a  traditional  creed, 
and  by  factious  Dissenters,  who  want  some  plausible  pre- 
text to  justify  their  dissent.     Both  of  these  parties  take 
"  wherein  '*  in  the  sense  of  "  whereby ^^  though  the  one  word 
was  substituted  for  the  other  at  the  Reformation :  "  made  " 
they  take  to  mean  actually^  when  it  could  be  only  sacra- 
ffien tally ;  to  the  word  "  inheritor^  contrary  to  its  true  sense, 
they  affix   the   sense   of   ^^  heir" ;    and  "/^  kingdom  of 
JieaTen"  they  interpret    to   mean  ^^ heaven^*  whereas  that 
expression  is  always  used  in  the  Gospels  to  denote  the 
Christian   Church,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  upon    earth. 
Taken  in  the  strict,  proper  sense  of  these  words,  what  do 
they  express  more  than  is  implied  in  the  divinely-prescribed 
baptismal  formula — "  Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  ?    This 
must  mean  that  the  child  so  baptized  is  put  into  some  sort  of 
relation  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and, 
unless  this  form  is  to  be  taken  as  having  no  meaning  at  all, 
how  can  it  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  catechism — 
**  Wherc/>i  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ  (there  is  the 
relation  to  the  Son),  "  the  child  of  God  "  (there  is  the  rela- 
tion to  the  Father),  and  "an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven "  (there  is  the  relation  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
administrator  in  the  Christian  Church) :  "  inheritor  '*  being 
used  to  denote  one  who  is  actually,  in  the  rite  of  baptism. 
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put  into  possession  of  the  privilcjjes  of  metDbership  with 
the  Church — only  all  of  lhi!»e  things  satramentalty,  fir 
formally,  by  a  federal  act 

If  we  go  on  to  the  part  of^ffae  Catechism  relating  spcci- 
ficiilly  to  the  two  sacraments,  we  find  it  laid  dovni  that  ihcy 
aie  ",fC«W(i//v  "  (not  universally)  '■  necessary  to  £alvatioi\:  " 
and  that  a  sacrament  is  an  "  outward  and  visible  sign  13/  ' 
(not  and)  "an  inward  and  spiritual  grace" — "given' 
{datum,  referring  to  sigt/um,  sign)  "  to  us  as  a  "  (not  the) 
"means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,"  {the  grac*)  "and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof."  What  could  a  sacrament  be 
less  tlian  this  to  be  anything  at  all  ?  Then  the  Catcchisoi 
goes  on  to  expl^n  that  there  are  tw*  parts  "m  "  (noi  t^)  "  a 
sacrament,  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace,"  as  the  thing  (no(  convuyed)  but  "signijini." 
Such  is  the  plain  common  sense  interpretation  of  the 
t  Catechism ;  and  as  so  interpreted,  according  to  tlur  strict 
meaning  of  the  several  words,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
object  to  on  the  part  of  any  Protestant  Christian.  But  if 
people  will  persist  in  objecting  to  this  form  of  words,  there 
is  no  help  for  it ;  but  they  must  be  left  to  their  Own  spiritual 
blindness,  or  party  perverseness.  Sacraments  are  sacraments, 
must  be  sacraments,  and  will  ever  be  sacraments ;  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  make  them  either  more  or  less  than  they  are 
by  God's  appointment. 
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